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O  BEATA  SOLITUDO!     O  SOLA  BEATITUDO  ! 

Sed  unum  pro  certo  scio,  o  vita  benedicta,  quod  et  indubi- 
tanter  affirmo  :  quia  quisquis  in  amoris  tui  desiderio  per- 
severare  studuerit,  ipse  quidem  est  habitator  tui,  sed  ejus 

inhabitator  est  Deus. 

ST.  BASIL,  De  Vita  Solitaria. 


PREFATORY   NOTE 

I  HAVE  known  Daniel  Mauldsley,  as  the  author 
of  this  book  here  chooses  to  call  himself,  nearly 
all  my  life.  We  were  sworn  friends  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fourteen.  A  friendship  of  the 
kind  is  a  lasting  and  sweet  memory,  and  the 
intense  intimacy  and  perfect  confidence  in  each 
other  of  two  schoolboys  of  that  age,  are  never 
quite  obliterated.  True,  we  drifted  far  apart, 
and  in  after  years  were  quite  unable  to  take  up 
the  threads  of  the  boy  friendship  where  they 
had  been  snapped  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Still  never  a  shade  came  between  us  at  any 
time,  and  in  an  hour  of  difficulty  and  suffering 
Mauldsley  has  remembered  me  and  asked  my 
help. 

The  MS.  of  the  book  which  he  has  sent  me 
was  written  under  trying  and  pathetic  circum- 
stances, as  his  story  shows.  He  made  several 
attempts  from  the  little  pension  on  the  Euga- 
nean  Hills  to  find  a  London  publisher  for  it. 
But  he  was  told  that  the  book  lacked  sym- 
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metry,  that  it  offended  against  the  canons  of 
art,  that  it  was  neither  biography  nor  spiritual 
treatise,  that  the  subject  of  it  was  about  as 
unpopular  as  any  in  the  world,  that  it  would 
not  be  read,  that  it  would  not  sell.  In  despair 
he  appealed  to  me  to  find  him  a  publisher.  Is 
it  any  wonder,  when  I  read  of  the  anguish  of 
mind  that  he  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Casauban,  were 
enduring,  that  I  worked  with  alacrity,  and 
happily  with  success,  to  carry  out  his  wish  ? 

It  is  ten  months  since  Mr.  Mauldsley  left  the 
Solitude  of  the  Sambuca  to  write  this  little 
book.  He  is  still  in  the  pension  on  the  Euga- 
nean  Hills,  awaiting  the  dread  day  when  he 
shall  submit  it,  bound  and  printed,  to  his 
friend  Casauban.  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt 
myself  that  the  man  whose  large-hearted  char- 
acter he  has  depicted  so  lovingly,  will,  with 
open  arms,  re-admit  his  friend  to  that  Earthly 
Paradise  which  he  had  only  quitted  to  enable 
others  to  come  to  a  like  bliss. 

MONTGOMERY  CARMICHAEL. 


LlVORNO, 
Feast  of  St.  Romuald,  1914. 
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The  Solitaries  of  the  Sambuca 

CHAPTER   I 

MR.   CASAUBAN   DISAPPEARS 

Ecce  elongavi  fugiens  .  .  . 
Lo,  I  fled  far  away. — Ps.  liv, 

"  Is  Mr.  Casauban  in  ?  " 

It  was  a  mere  formality,  my  question.  I 
nearly  always  called  on  him  on  Thursdays — he 
was  expecting  me  this  Thursday — and  I  stepped 
mechanically  into  the  house. 

"  Mr.  Casauban  'ave  gone  abroad,  Sir/'  replied 
the  butler,  as  I  was  about  to  hang  up  my  hat 
in  the  hall. 

My  surprise  was  great.  I  was  positively 
startled,  and  could  feel  my  heart  beating  as 
upon  some  astonishing  event.  He  went  abroad 
every  year,  several  times  a  year,  but  never 
without  telling  me,  and  he  had  only  recently 
come  back  from  Italy.  I  was  thoroughly 
puzzled.  "  But  I  saw  him  yesterday !  "  I 
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cried ;    "I  told  him  I  was  coming  to-day  as 
usual !  " 

The  butler  looked  as  puzzled  as  I  felt.  "  All 
I  know,  Sir,  is  that  we  packed  him  yesterday, 
and  he  went  off  from  Charin'  Cross  at  eleven 
this  mornin'." 

"  He  has  gone  to  Italy,  I  suppose  ?  >J 

"  Can't  say,  I'm  sure,  Sir." 

"  But  has  he  left  no  address  for  letters  ?  " 

"  All  letters  is  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bouverie's 
in  Lincoln's  Inn." 

"  Can  I  see  Giovanni  ?  "  I  asked.  Giovanni 
was  his  trusty  body-servant,  and  might  be  able 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  mystery. 

"  Giovanni  'ave  left  Mr.  Casauban's  service, 
Sir.  A  sum  down,  and  a  'ansome  pension  too  1  IJ 

I  was  literally  dumbfounded.  That  Giovanni 
should  have  been  sent  away  was  the  most  sur- 
prising thing  of  all.  I  had  seen  little  of  him — 
he  was  not  an  ordinary  servant — but  I  knew 
that  Mr.  Casauban  set  great  store  on  him.  If 
he  had  left,  a  great  change  must  have  come  into 
his  master's  life.  Something  momentous  must 
have  happened.  But  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  got  out  of  the  butler,  for  quite  evidently 
he  knew  no  more.  I  bade  him  good-bye,  and 
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turned  away  from  Manchester  Square  to  walk 
to  my  lodgings  in  Kensington.  I  thought  I 
should  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  Casauban  there, 
explaining  his  abrupt  departure.  But  there 
was  nothing.  It  was  really  very  strange.  A 
curious  feeling  of  agitation  came  over  me.  I 
shook  it  off,  and  wrote  him  a  brief  letter  with  a 
:t  please  forward/'  care  of  his  lawyers  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  No  answer  came. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  I  called  on  Messrs. 
Bouverie.  My  visit  was  resented  almost  to  the 
point  of  rudeness.  Curt,  evasive  answers  were 
snapped  out  to  my  simple  natural  questions 
by  a  youthful  supercilious  Mr.  Bouverie.  I 
could  only  gather  that  "  our  client "  had  gone 
away  on  business,  that  it  was  quite  uncertain 
when  he  would  return,  that  all  letters  would  be 
forwarded  to  him,  that  he  was  alive,  that  he 
was  well.  With  this  I  had  to  be  content.  His 
address  was  tartly  refused,  nor  was  I  even 
allowed  to  know  to  what  country  he  had  gone. 

I  wrote  about  three  times  altogether  in  that 
first  year.  No  reply  ever  came.  The  letters 
did  not  come  back  to  me,  so  they  must  have 
reached  their  destination.  Bouverie's  were 
capable  of  rudeness,  but  not  of  deception.  My 
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acquaintance,  Mr.  Casauban — I  cannot  call  him 
my  friend — had  disappeared  as  completely  as 
if  he  had  been  laid  under  the  earth. 

My  relations  with  Mr.  Casauban  were  peculiar. 
I  had  made  his  acquaintance  in  casual  fashion 
in  the  British  Museum  Reading  Room.  I  heard 
him  ask  a  question  of  one  of  the  assistants,  and 
I  answered  for  the  assistant,  who  did  not  know. 
Mr.  Casauban  gave  an  awkward  start,  and  made 
as  if  he  would  turn  away  from  me.  Then  his 
brown  eyes  lit  up  with  interest,  and  he  warmed 
to  a  little  speech  of  thanks — chilled  again 
at  once  almost  to  suspiciousness — and  again 
warmed  to  put  another  question.  We  were 
both  frequenters  of  the  Museum  at  the  time, 
and  this  small  beginning  ripened  into  acquaint- 
ance. One  day,  when  the  acquaintance  might 
have  been  about  a  year  old,  I  happened  to 
mention  that  I  wanted  badly  to  consult  a  pam- 
phlet of  Cardinal  Quirini's.  His  eyes  lit  up  for 
a  moment  with  the  scholar's  glance  of  triumph 
and  pleasure  in  helping  :  "I  have  a  copy  in 
my  library/'  he  said ;  "  come  and  see  it." 
And  then  the  shy  fit  came  on  him  at  once, 
and  he  looked  as  if  he  would  fain  have  unsaid 
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his  words.  But  this  proved  my  first  introduc- 
tion to  his  house,  and  to  that  wonderful  library 
in  Manchester  Square.  Gradually  it  came  to 
my  calling  on  him  on  Thursday  afternoons,  to 
using  his  library  whenever  I  had  a  mind,  and 
even  to  taking  his  books  home.  It  never  came 
to  dining,  however.  As  it  was,  his  shyness 
embarrassed  me  terribly,  and  my  shyness  em- 
barrassed him.  We  had  tastes  in  common,  and 
ought  to  have  got  on  so  well  together ;  we 
ought  to  have  been  friends,  not  acquaintances ; 
but  some  defect  in  both  prevented  either  inti- 
macy or  smooth  intercourse.  Dining  together 
would  have  been  an  impossible  function. 

We  perpetually  spoke  of  things,  never  of  men. 
And  until  you  come  to  discuss  men,  you  can 
never  get  to  know  a  man.  Though  we  were 
both  Catholics  we  never  talked  religion,  and 
though  hagiography  was  a  hobby  with  both, 
we  never  discussed  or  commended  sanctity. 
There  was  no  chance  of  friendship  between  us : 
we  were  too  old  for  one  thing — too  shy  for 
another.  I  found  myself  incapable  of  making 
advances  :  I  think  I  could  have  received  them, 
but  if  ever  Mr.  Casauban  inadvertently  fell  into 
anything  resembling  an  advance,  he  stopped 
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himself  with  almost  clumsy  abruptness.  I 
wondered  if  he  were  like  that  with  other  people, 
for  I  was  quite  different  when  not  with  him. 
Other  people  were  indifferent  to  me,  and  there- 
fore did  not  embarrass  me  :  this  man  interested 
me  profoundly,  and  therefore  awkwardness  took 
possession  of  me  every  time  I  sought  to  know 
him  better.  I  suppose  all  along  I  really  loved 
him,  for  when  he  disappeared  so  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  I  was  sick  at  heart,  not  only 
because  he  had  gone,  but  because  his  departure 
without  explanation  or  greeting  showed  me  that 
I  had  no  other  but  a  purely  intellectual  interest 
for  him.  It  was  then  that  I  began  to  wish  to 
know  him  well — that  I  resolved,  should  we  ever 
be  thrown  together  again,  that  I  would  over- 
come his  shyness,  and  my  own,  and  win  his 
friendship.  Of  course  there  was  obviously 
something  the  matter  with  him,  something 
abnormal  in  his  character.  It  was  nothing 
bad  ;  of  that  I  was  sure.  He  was  obviously 
sound-hearted  and  high-principled,  and  I  sus- 
pected that  he  was  secretly  religious.  Evidently 
he  was  very  rich,  or  what  I  should  consider 
very  rich.  Tales  of  his  prodigal  generosity  had 
leaked  out.  His  cheques  to  charities  were  not 
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over  large,  but  he  helped  individuals  lavishly. 
Sometimes  I  used  to  think  that  he  had  been  a 
great  sinner,  and  was  now  secretly  an  austere 
penitent.  Bad  he  could  no  longer  be.  If  a 
strong  magnetic  character  such  as  his  once 
became  possessed  by  the  Devil,  he  would  be 
dealing  destruction  all  round  him.  At  least  he 
was  quiescent.  But  I  could  not  pluck  out  the 
heart  of  his  mystery,  nor  explain  why  a  man 
full  of  fire  and  energy,  born  in  a  position  full  of 
potentialities,  should  pass  through  life  aimless 
and  ill  at  ease. 

Four  years  or  so  after  his  mysterious  dis- 
appearance I  passed  his  house,  perhaps  on  the 
way  to  the  Wallace  Gallery.  Two  lorries  stood 
before  the  door.  Wooden  cases  were  being 
piled  on  to  them  under  the  butler's  superin- 
tendence. I  had  called  before  at  very  long 
intervals,  to  ask  if  there  were  news  of  Mr. 
Casauban.  I  stopped  now,  and  asked  him  what 
was  happening. 

"  All  the  books  is  to  go  to  'im  in  It'ly : 
furniture  to  be  sold,"  he  replied  laconically 

"  But  where  in  Italy  ?  "   I  asked  eagerly. 

"  Ah,  Sir  !   that's  more  than  I  know." 

"  Did  he  not  write  to  you  ?  " 
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11  Never  a  word,  Sir.  Orders  from  Mr. 
Bouverie.  Wages  and  board  wages  comes 
regl'r,  and  as  'ansome  a  present  at  Christmas 
as  you  could  wish.  And  now  it's  £200  in  cash 
and  a  pension,  for  the  'ouse  is  to  be  sold,  Sir, 
and  I've  got  to  go." 

I  was  more  mystified  than  ever.  Why  bury 
himself  in  this  way  in  Italy  ?  Why  never  a 
word  to  me  ?  I  do  believe  that  he  cared  more 
for  my  company  than  any  other  man's.  He 
cannot  have  been  so  dense  as  not  to  see  that 
I  cared  just  a  little  for  him.  If  he  was  leading 
a  life  of  scholarly  seclusion  in  Italy,  why  not 
correspond  with  me  on  the  subjects  we  both 
were  so  keenly  interested  in,  why  not  allow  me 
to  come  and  see  him  in  his  Italian  home  ? 

But  I  have  wonderful  things  to  tell  of  Paul 
Casauban — what  the  heart  of  his  mystery  was, 
how  he  found  himself  late  in  life,  how  he  found 
me  for  myself.  It  is  he  that  must  tell  the 
story  as  well  as  I  am  able  to  recount  it.  Let 
these  few  disjointed  pages  suffice  to  show  how 
we  came  together.  I  write  in  haste,  under  a 
pressing  necessity  (in  which  honour  and  friend- 
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ship  are  concerned)  to  get  this  book  out  into 
the  world,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  There  is 
no  time  for  detail,  for  description  :  my  concern 
is  with  matters  of  the  weightiest  moment.  I 
must  keep  to  essentials  only. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE   "  FRATI   BIANCHI  " 

,  ,  .  el  mansi  in  solitudine 

i  ,  .  and  abode  in  a  Solitude. — Ps.  liv. 

Six  years  had  passed  since  Paul  Casauban's 
disappearance,  and  no  sign  had  come  to  me. 
His  image  remained  wonderfully  fresh  and  vivid 
in  my  mind.  I  had  no  theory  to  account  for 
his  conduct.  It  never  occurred  to  me,  I  am 
sure,  to  be  offended  with  him  for  his  treatment 
of  me.  I  hoped  that  I  should  see  him  again, 
and  I  half  thought  the  lapse  of  years  might 
draw  us  together  for  the  first  time. 

It  was  the  early  Spring,  and  I  was  happier 
than  I  had  been  for  six  years.  By  dint  of 
saving  and  paring,  by  refusing  to  look  at  second- 
hand book  catalogues  for  a  year,  I  found  myself 
in  possession  of  £100,  which  would  give  me, 
in  a  modest  way,  a  prolonged  Italian  holiday. 
My  chief  expenses  are  incurred  by  leaving  the 
railways  far  behind,  and  driving  for  days  at  a 
time  into  the  very  heart  of  unspoiled  Italy. 
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This  time  I  was  determined  to  see  for  myself 
the  Sano  di  Pietro  frescoes  in  the  suppressed 
Augustinian  Hermitage  at  Vicolo.  Mr.  Casauban 
had  photographed  them,  and  together  we  had 
drawn  up  a  description  of  them  which  I  really 
think  should  have  been  published  for  the  sake 
of  the  light  thrown  on  the  symbolism,  but  that 
each  was  too  clumsily  shy  to  suggest  it  to  the 
other.  Vicolo  was  ten  miles  from  the  nearest 
station,  and  that  was  on  a  light  railway.  I 
was  able  to  hire  a  baroccino  for  two  days  and 
drive.  Somehow  my  expedition  fell  a  little 
flat.  I  was  already  familiar  with  the  frescoes, 
and  there  was  nothing  new  in  them  for  me 
except  the  colour. 

I  had  already  engaged  a  room  at  the  primi- 
tive village  inn,  thinking  that  I  should  want 
quite  a  day  for  the  frescoes.  Yet  here  was  the 
afternoon  before  me  with  nothing  to  do.  I 
asked  the  landlady  at  the  midday  meal  if 
there  was  anything  to  see  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  Nothing  whatever  !  "  she  assured  me,  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  No  monastery  ?    No  convent  ?  "  I  hazarded. 

"  Well,  certainly  there  are  the  Frati  Bianchi 
up  at  the  Sambuca,  if  you  like/' 
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"And  what  are  the  Frati  Bianchi?'  I 
asked. 

"  Eh  !  Frati !  "  was  the  illuminating  reply, 
accompanied  by  another  shrug  or  two.  All 
Religious  are  "  Frati "  (friars)  to  the  people  of 
Italy,  even  Clerks  Regular,  even  a  Community 
of  secular  priests.  But  my  interest  was  aroused. 
White  monks  are  not  numerous  now  in  Italy. 
I  began  to  think  that  the  Sambuca  might  be 
some  small  Camaldolese  hermitage,  unknown 
to  me. 

"  Is  the  Sambuca  far  from  here  ?  '  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Only  a  pair  of  little  hours  to  walk.  Go 
down  the  road  out  of  the  village  about  a  mile. 
You  come  to  a  ruined  hut  opposite  a  limestone 
quarry.  They  call  it  the  '  Bocca  di  gesso/ 
Strike  up  the  path  through  the  woods,  and  over 
the  hills.  In  a  little  hour  or  so  you  are  there. 
It  is  nothing  to  noiartri,  but  a  rough  road  for  a 
Signore.  The  baroccino  could  do  it  if  you 
wished/' 

But  I  much  preferred  the  idea  of  walking. 
Though  I  knew  by  experience  how  hopeless  it 
was  to  extract  from  an  Italian  of  this  class 
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any  clear  idea  about  a  Religious  Community,  I 
asked  what  the  Frati  Bianchi  did.  My  ques- 
tion only  produced  a  shrug. 

"  Really  I  know  not.  I  suppose  they  say 
Mass  like  the  others.  But  truly  I  have  never 
been  out  to  the  Sambuca  since  they  came,  and 
only  once  in  my  life.  They  are  not  like  the  real 
Frati  from  Marinola,  who  come  here  to  say 
Mass  sometimes,  or  to  beg,  and  to  whom  our 
men  go  to  Confession  once  a  year  at  Easter 
time.  But  they  are  good  customers,  and  pay 
well.  Vostra  Signoria  will  have  seen  that  I 
keep  the  '  spaccio.'  The  fattore  comes  to  me 
once  a  week  for  things.  I  supply  them  with 
cheese,  with  matches  and  string,  and  odds  and 
ends.  Wine  they  make  themselves,  and  they 
have  big  hen-runs.  Eh  !  they  are  rich,  and 
have  their  own  contadini.  They  never  beg  like 
the  real  frati,  but  they  give  much  alms,  always 
through  the  fattore.  There  was  great  talk  about 
them  when  they  first  came,  but  they  harm  no 
one,  and  no  one  troubles  about  them  now.  If 
your  lordship  goes  up  there  to-day,  I  verily 
believe  that  you  will  be  the  first  forestiere  to 
have  visited  them  ! ' 
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All  this  whetted  my  curiosity  considerably. 
I  was  quite  unable  to  determine  what  species  of 
Religious  these  Frati  Bianchi  could  be.  I  kept 
turning  the  thing  over  in  my  mind  in  the  aim- 
less inconclusive  way  that  thought  comes  and 
goes  upon  a  steady  walk.  But  all  of  a  sudden 
I  stopped  still,  and  began  to  think  very  hard 
indeed.  There  on  the  road  coming  towards 
me,  still  about  three  hundred  yards  away,  was 
the  figure  of  a  man  that  seemed  to  have  stepped 
out  of  a  last  night's  forgotten  dream.  Had  I 
believed  in  re-incarnation  I  would  have  said 
that  I  had  met  him  in  another  world.  I  was 
quite  certain  that  I  had  never  met  him  in  this. 
He  was  obviously  an  Italian  ;  obviously,  too, 
no  country  bumpkin  of  this  part  of  the  world  ; 
more  obviously  still  no  cut-purse.  I  must  look 
at  him  narrowly,  and  try  to  account  for  the 
eerie  feeling  I  had  of  knowing  him  without  ever 
having  met  him.  But  almost  as  soon  as  I  saw 
him  he  had  seen  me.  So  I  thought — for  he 
stopped  dead,  glanced  hastily  to  the  right  and 
left,  turned  round  and  walked  back  rapidly  a 
hundred  yards  or  so,  and  finally  got  over  a 
fence  and  plunged  clumsily  into  a  thicket. 
Odd,  uncanny,  as  were  his  movements,  they 
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came  as  something  of  a  relief  :  at  least  he  was  a 
man,  and  no  spook.  But  where  had  I  ever  seen 
him,  if  indeed  I  ever  had  seen  him  ;  and  why 
should  he  avoid  me,  if  indeed  he  were  avoiding 
me ;  above  all,  what  could  bring  that  towny 
kind  of  Italian  among  these  remote  spurs  of 
the  Apennines  ? 

I  soon  came  to  the  disused  hut  and  the 
"  Bocca  di  gesso/'  and  struck  up  the  zigzag 
mountain  road,  through  the  woods.  An  ascent 
of  three  or  four  hundred  feet  brought  me  to  the 
back  of  the  ridge  and  to  a  glorious  walk  on  a 
crisp  gravel  road  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
ascent.  The  trees  of  the  wood  had  ceased.  I 
was  among  low  shrubs — erica,  arbutus,  myrtle, 
juniper ;  and  to  the  right  and  left  I  could  gaze 
over  blue-vaulted  distances  such  as  Perugino 
and  Francia  loved  to  paint.  The  mysterious 
man  passed  from  my  thoughts.  I  became  con- 
vinced that  his  odd  movements  had  no  relation 
to  me  :  there  was  some  kind  of  a  likeness  to 
somebody  ;  I  had  come  a  little  sharply  out  of 
other  meditations,  and  out  of  a  fantastic  trifle 
had  built  up  vain  imaginings.  In  this  way  did 
I  dismiss  him. 

Presently  the  woods  began  again — holm-oaks 
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and  elms.  There  was  no  need  to  be  in  England 
now.  The  cuckoo  was  singing  lustily  enough 
on  many  a  bough.  The  woods  began  to  take 
on  more  of  a  mountain  character.  Chestnuts 
appeared.  I  must  be  higher  up,  then,  than  I 
thought.  And  now  the  road  went  round  the 
side  of  a  rounded  hill.  Yes,  the  valley  lay  very 
deep  below.  About  a  mile  in  front  of  me  I  saw 
many  stone  pines  mingling  with  the  other  trees, 
and  leading  up  to  this  separate  wood,  as  it 
seemed,  an  avenue  of  cypresses.  There  was 
no  sign  of  any  human  habitation,  no  trace  of 
tower  or  spire,  but  I  knew  well  enough  that  that 
avenue  must  lead  to  the  Frati  Bianchi.  Great 
curiosity  spurred  me  on,  and  I  quickened  my 
pace.  I  could  hear  the  melodious  fall  of  a 
considerable  mountain  torrent.  Five  minutes 
brought  me  to  the  bridge  that  spanned  it ; 
five  minutes  more,  and  a  turn  in  the  road  re- 
vealed the  cypress  avenue,  a  long  straight 
avenue,  quite  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length. 
No  doubt  about  it,  I  had  not  missed  my  road. 
At  the  end  of  the  avenue  I  could  see  the  stone 
arch  of  a  gateway  with  a  green  wooden  door, 
and  an  inscription  over  it.  Half-way  down  the 
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avenue  the  cypresses  ceased  for  a  time,  and  I 
found  myself  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful, 
smooth,  green,  mountain  sward.  To  my  as- 
tonishment I  noticed  on  the  right,  some  way 
back  from  the  road,  a  handsome  modern  country 
villa  with  green  persiane,  a  lofty  perrone,  and 
an  airy  loggia  at  one  corner  of  the  second  floor. 
It  was  surprising  to  find  such  a  dwelling  in  this 
remote  spot  on  the  hills  :  to  get  the  building 
material  here  alone,  must  have  been  a  serious 
business,  and  a  costly.  Obviously  it  was  no 
Conventual  building,  and  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Frati  Bianchi.  Their  monas- 
tery, supposing  them  to  be  monks,  must  lie 
on  the  other  side  of  the  door  in  front  of  me. 
I  crossed  the  sward,  re-entered  the  cypress 
avenue,  and  was  soon  before  the  gateway, 
reading  the  semicircular  inscription  on  the 
arch  above  : 

O   BEATA   SOLITUDO  !     O   SOLA  BEATITUDO  ! 

The  words,  the  peace  all  round,  caused  a  strange 
ebullition  of  feeling  within  me.  Below  the  in- 
scription, on  a  marble  shield-shaped  tablet,  was 

B 
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the  motto  in  letters  of  gold,  to  indicate  the 
quality  of  the  virtue  : 


with  the  word  SILENTIUM  crowned  with  a  golden 
crown.  Obviously  these  Frati  Bianchi  were 
no  Frati  at  all,  but  a  Community  of  contempla- 
tive monks  or  hermits.  The  postern  door  was 
ajar  and  I  was  about  to  enter  boldly,  when  I 
noticed  a  small  cottage  on  the  right,  evidently 
the  porter's  lodge.  Odd,  I  thought,  for  a  Reli- 
gious Community  to  have  their  januarius  out- 
side, and  not  inside,  the  Inclosure.  I  rapped 
at  the  cottage  door  several  times,  and  got  no 
answer.  Then  I  turned  to  enter  the  Inclosure 
unbidden.  By  Heaven,  but  this  was  too 
strange  !  Peeping  round  one  of  the  cypress 
trees  was  the  anxious,  bewildered  face  of  that 
respectable  Italian  whom  I  had  seen  upon  the 
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road.  He  quickly  disappeared  ;  then  suddenly 
rushed  out  into  the  path  as  if  he  would  make  a 
dash  for  the  postern  door  ;  as  swiftly  changed 
his  mind  in  a  sort  of  panic,  and  darted  back 
into  the  wood  with  something  like  a  groan  of 
despair.  I  could  hear  the  branches  break  under 
his  feet  in  his  wild  descent,  and  I  think  I  heard 
him  fall  heavily  more  than  once.  This  was 
really  rather  uncomfortable,  and  I  began  not 
at  all  to  relish  the  thought  of  my  lonely  walk 
back  in  the  evening.  I  resolved  to  ask  shelter 
of  the  Prior  if  he  thought  it  advisable.  Then 
I  knocked  my  pipe  out  against  the  wall,  pushed 
open  the  postern  door,  and  entered  the  In- 
closure  with  the  opening  lines  of  the  Hymn  of 
the  Vallombrosan  Blessed  on  my  lips  : 

Avete  Solitudinis 
Claustrique  mites  incolae  .  .  . 


CHAPTER    III 

I   COME   INTO   THE   SOLITUDE 

Hac  requies  meet  in  s&culum  sceculi  :  hie  habitabo  quoniam  el 
earn. 

This  shall  be  my  rest  for  ever  and  ever  :  here  will  I  dwell,  for  this 
have  I  chosen. — Ps.  cxxxi. 

NOT  a  sign  of  a  human  being  or  a  human  habi- 
tation ;  no  cultivation  ;  just  woods  in  which 
the  pine  and  fir  abounded.  A  deep  stillness 
reigned.  The  peace  of  God  was  diffused  within 
the  Inclosure.  It  was  borne  in  on  me  again 
that  peace  does  not  consist  merely  in  silence 
and  solitude,  but  is  a  positive  objective  quality, 
bringing  balm  to  the  soul,  and  existing  in  some 
places  rather  than  others.  I  had  had  the  same 
feeling  when  visiting  Charterhouses,  or  Cister- 
cian Abbeys,  or  Camaldolese  Hermitages,  and 
sometimes  in  visiting  the  houses  of  really 
righteous  lay  folk.  It  exists  where  people  have 
made  their  peace  with  God,  and  it  is  the  peace 
of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding.  I  took 
it  for  a  passing  feeling,  but  the  words  Hie  est 
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requies  mea  seemed  to  be  chanted  in  the  recesses 
of  my  mind,  as  I  passed  up  the  road  towards 
the  woods.  The  feeling  of  exultation  in  that 
atmosphere  of  peace  was  most  singular :  for 
the  first  time  I  understood  St.  Paul's  words : 
Et  pax  Christi  exultet  in  cordibus  vestris.1  The 
cypress  avenue  still  continued  inside  the  In- 
closure,  bearing  away  to  the  right.  I  took  a 
path  that  led  upwards  to  the  left,  hoping  thus 
to  spy  the  Monastery  and  Church  from  the  top 
of  the  hill.  The  path  seemed  beautifully  kept. 
Several  other  paths  appeared,  branching  off 
from  this,  the  main  one.  I  was  among  firs  now, 
which  seemed  to  form  the  crown  of  the  hill. 
The  wood  was  becoming  denser,  the  sense  of 
peace  and  solitude  more  and  more  impreg- 
nating. Lines,  known  long  since,  long  since 
forgot,  suddenly  began  to  struggle  for  articula- 
tion in  my  brain.  At  first  only  the  rhythm 
and  music  of  the  words  would  come,  then  finally 
the  words  themselves,  with  a  pleasant  soothing 
murmur  : 

Troubled  long  with  warring  notions, 
Long  impatient  of  Thy  rod, 
I  resign  my  soul's  emotions 
Unto  Thee,  mysterious  God. 

1  Coloss.  iii.  15. 
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What  avails  the  kindly  shelter 
Yielded  by  this  craggy  rent, 
If  my  spirit  toss  and  welter 
On  the  waves  of  discontent. 

Parching  summer  hath  no  warrant 
To  consume  this  crystal  Well; 
Rains,  that  make  each  rill  a  torrent 
Neither  sully  it  nor  swell. 

Thus,  dishonouring  not  her  station, 
Would  my  life  present  to  Thee, 
Gracious  God,  the  pure  oblation 
Of  divine  tranquillity  ! * 

But  where  could  the  Monastery  or  Hermitage 
be  ?  Not  surely  on  this  irregular  hill  with  its 
dips  and  dells.  The  wood  was  becoming  denser. 
I  was  about  to  hark  back,  when  I  noticed  some 
twenty  yards  from  the  path  the  sweetest,  com- 
pactest,  little  cottage  imaginable.  It  was  of 
one  floor  only,  shining  white,  and  roofed  with 
dull  red  tiles.  There  was  a  window  at  either 
end.  Under  a  porch,  rather  big  for  the  size  of 
the  cottage,  was  a  door  and  yet  another  win- 
dow, and  between  the  door  and  window  a  small 
guichet.  I  noticed  a  bell  rope,  and  a  rather  big 
bell,  outside  the  door,  which  was  odd.  There 

1  Wordsworth.    "Inscriptions  supposed  to  be   found   in  and  near  a 
Hermit's  cell."    No.  iv. 
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was  no  sign  of  a  garden,  just  slippery  green 
sward  both  behind  and  in  front  of  the  cottage. 
Evidently  trees  had  been  cut  away  to  prevent 
the  wet  dripping  on  to  the  roof.  In  the  porch 
was  a  stone  bench,  on  which  was  seated  a  figure 
of  a  certain  majesty,  dressed  in  a  simple  white 
tunic,  and  deeply  absorbed  in  a  book.  His  lips 
were  very  deliberately  forming  the  words  he 
was  reading  :  it  must  have  been  Office  he  was 
saying,  and  probably  Vespers.  I  kept  behind 
the  trees  a  moment,  so  as  to  watch  this  most 
interesting  looking  figure.  I  could  not  see  the 
face  very  distinctly,  because  he  was  bending 
over  his  breviary ;  but  the  long  beard  was  a 
sable,  silvered,  especially  at  the  sides,  and  the 
short-cropped  strong  hair  was  grey  rather  than 
black.  Presently  he  laid  aside  his  breviary  and 
rose  from  the  bench,  reverently.  He  stretched 
out  his  arms  as  towards  a  vision  in  the  sky  and 
Magnificat,  he  said,  aloud,  Magnificat  .  .  . 
anima  mea  .  .  .  Dominum.  Et  exultavit  .  .  . 
spiritus  meus  .  .  .  in  Deo  .  .  .  salutari  meo. 
Then  I  saw  the  rugged  face  and  fine  brown  eyes 
plainly.  My  excitement  knew  no  bounds.  The 
face  had  been  clean-shaven  last  time  I  saw  it. 
The  transformation  was  great  in  many  ways. 
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I  could  feel  that  the  spirit  was  changed  as  well 
as  the  man.  To  this  day  I  think  with  wonder 
at  the  self-restraint  I  exercised  in  letting  him 
finish  his  Office.  But  he  had  barely  crossed 
himself  when  I  came  from  behind  the  trees,  and 
almost  ran  across  the  little  sward  before  his 
cottage.  He  was  astonished,  but  not  as  I 
should  have  expected. 

"  Mauldsley  !  "  he  cried.  "  You  !  "  It  was 
the  first  time  that  I  had  not  been  "  Mr.  Maulds- 
ley "  in  our  shy,  uncomfortable  intercourse. 
We  shook  hands,  nay  we  held  hands,  and  my 
heart  thumped  against  my  side  as  I  looked  into 
the  moist  brown  eyes,  and  there  read  the  secret 
that  he  cared  for  me — indeed,  that  he  had  cared 
for  me  deeply  all  along. 

"  You  got  my  letter,  then  ?  "  he  inquired. 
"  It  was  like  you  to  come ;  but  I  have  been 
expecting  to  hear  from  you." 

"  No/'  I  replied,  "  I  have  never  had  a  word 
from  you  since  you  disappeared  so  mysteriously 
now  more  than  six  years  ago  !  " 

"  I  wrote  you  a  fortnight  ago/'  he  continued, 
"  asking  you  to  come  here  next  time  you  came 
to  Italy,  asking  you  even,  if  it  were  at  all  pos- 
sible, to  come  soon/' 
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"  I  have  been  in  Italy  over  ten  days/'  I 
answered  ;  "  your  letter  has  not  reached  me 

yet." 

He  was  astonished  at  last.  "  But  how  came 
you  here,  then  ?  How  did  you  find  me  out  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  here,"  I  replied, 
"  until  I  saw  you  under  the  porch  of  this  cottage. 
Yet  it  was  your  doing  that  I  came.  You  intro- 
duced me  to  Pietro  di  Sano's  frescoes  at  Vicolo. 
I  came  to  see  them.  Time  hung  heavily  on  my 
hands.  The  landlady's  talk  about  the  Frati 
Bianchi  aroused  my  curiosity,  and  I  walked  out 
here  to  see  what  they  could  be." 

He  remained  lost  in  thought  for  a  while. 
"  This  is  most  strange,"  he  said  at  length. 
"  In  all  my  life  I  have  never  been  anywhere 
near  what  I  would  call  an  open  manifestation 
of  the  supernatural.  God's  ways  with  me  have 
always  been  secret  and  hidden.  It  is  only  by 
looking  back  down  the  vista  of  years  that  I  can 
see  His  Hand  lovingly  shaping  my  life  from 
earliest  days,  even  while  I  was  most  of  all  rough- 
hewing  it.  It  was  really  all  thrillingly  super- 
natural, though  unobserved  at  the  time.  That 
is  why  changes  of  heart,  conversions  to  God, 
often  take  place  late  in  life,  because  time  is 
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needed  before  the  soul  can  take  the  measure 
of  her  existence.  The  world  says  that  such 
changes  are  due  to  the  oncoming  of  age,  or  the 
loss  of  appetite  for  pleasure,  but  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  is  not  equal  to  taking  the  measure 
of  such  things.  I  will  confess  to  you  that  your 
coming  to  this  hidden  spot  in  the  heart  of  Italy, 
and  there  finding  me  without  having  sough 
me,  is  the  most  striking  fact  in  my  life.  In 
presence  of  such  a  wonder  I  am  tempted  to  ask 
if  you  have  come  to  stay  ?  ' 

"  It  is  odd  that  you  should  ask  me/'  I  replied, 
"  for  as  I  entered  the  postern  door,  after  read- 
ing your  mottoes,  I  was  overcome  by  the  pal- 
pable atmosphere  of  peace  in  the  place,  and  a 
voice  kept  saying  within  me  '  Hie  est  requies 
mea.'  I  know  it  can  only  be  a  fanciful  voice, 
for  I  have  absolutely  no  vocation  for  the  Reli- 
gious life.  I  am  only  too  conscious  that  there 
is  something  the  matter  with  me,  that  my  life 
on  a  narrow  income  with  no  object  except  study 
which  has  never  led  to  anything,  is  a  wrong  and 
useless  life,  and  cannot  be  in  conformity  with 
God's  Will.  I  well  know  that  my  life  should 
have  been  ordered  quite  differently,  but  the 
remedy  for  the  disease  which  has  made  me  a 
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useless  and  unprofitable  servant,  does  not  lie 
in  any  form  of  the  Religious  life.  My  conscience 
is  at  ease  on  that  score.  I  have  faced  the  issue 
squarely  and  often,  and  have  been  told,  and 
know,  that  I  have  no  vocation  for  either  the 
contemplative  or  the  active  life." 

Here  was  an  outpouring  !  What  had  become 
of  all  my  shyness  with  Paul  Casauban,  or  his 
with  me  for  the  matter  of  that  ?  The  life  he 
was  leading,  whatever  it  might  be,  had  wrought 
a  wondrous  change  in  him  ;  and  the  light  in  his 
eyes,  that  unspoken  declaration  of  love  from  a 
deep,  strong,  spiritual  nature,  had  swept  away 
all  the  old  awkwardness  and  petty  reticence  I 
used  to  feel  in  his  company. 

"  I  am  quite  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
you  say/'  he  answered.  "  Much  has  happened 
since  last  we  met.  In  this  Solitude  here  I  have 
learnt  to  know  you  as  well  as  myself.  I  am  no 
more  fitted  for  the  Religious  life  than  you  are, 
and,  believe  me,  I  am  no  monk,  or  friar,  or  even 
a  hermit.  Nor  is  there  a  Monastery,  Convent, 
or  Hermitage  within  this  Inclosure." 

"  But — ,"  I  began,  not  a  little  astonished. 

"  I  know/'  he  interrupted.  "  The  situation 
must  puzzle  you.  It  is  a  long  story.  I  have 
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often  told  it  you  in  imagination.  You  must 
now  let  me  tell  it  you  in  sober  earnest.  But 
you  will  stay  here  the  night  at  least,  won't 
you  ?  " 

I  assented  cheerfully. 

"  I   daresay  you  noticed  the  Villa  as  you 
passed.     You  can  have  rooms  there." 

"  I  noticed  it  of  course.    Does  it  belong  to 
the  Order  ?  " 

'  There  is  no  Order  here/'  he  replied. 
"  Fourteen  solitaries,  each  in  his  little  cottage, 
live  in  these  woods,  which  are  my  property. 
We  are  bound  by  no  vows  or  rules  :  each  man 
leads  in  his  own  way  the  solitary  life.  We  have 
a  Priest  as  Chaplain  and  Spiritual  Director,  just 
as  the  Jesuats  of  long  ago  did,  for  they  were  all 
laymen.  I  came  here  to  be  quite  alone ;  but 
it  was  God's  Will  that  others  should  follow  me, 
and  that  I  should  be  deprived  of  the  greatest  of 
all  treasures,  perfect  solitude.  I  had  proved 
myself  unworthy  of  it.  But  let  us  sit  down 
under  the  porch,"  he  continued.  "  If  you  will 
bear  with  me  I  would  like  to  tell  you  why  I 
came  here,  and  what  I  do  here.  I  owe  you 
explanations  and  apologies,  and  need  your  for- 
giveness. I  think  now,  and  have  thought  for 
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some  time,  that  in  this  place,  and  in  our  form 
of  life,  you  will  discover  that  manifestation  of 
the  Will  of  God  in  your  regard  which,  like  me, 
you  have  sought  so  long  and  failed  to  find.  When 
I  became  sure  of  this  I  resolved  to  write  to  you. 
God  has  preferred  to  guide  you  here  with  His 
own  Hand.  It  is  better  so/' 


CHAPTER    IV 

MR.    CASAUBAN   TELLS  THE   STORY   OF 
HIS   EARLY   LIFE 

Et  veritas  mea  et  misericordia  mea  cum  ipso. 

And  My  Truth  and  My  Mercy  were  with  him, — Ps.  Ixxxviii. 

You  ought  to  know  something  of  my  past  life, 
if  you  are  to  understand  how  I  come  to  have 
been  led  here.  It  will  also  help  to  explain, 
though  not  to  excuse,  my  deficiencies  towards 
you.  How  long  is  it  since  we  first  met  ?  Quite 
twelve  years,  I  think.  I  delighted  in  your  com- 
pany, as  far  as  I  could  take  delight  in  any- 
thing. Yet  I  knew  nothing  of  you  absolutely 
— how  you  lived,  what  family  you  came  of,  what 
you  did  with  your  life  besides  study  three  or 
four  of  the  most  fascinating  subjects  in  the 
world.  It  was  an  accident — after  two  years' 
acquaintance — that  I  discovered  you  were  -a 
Catholic.  How  uncomfortable  the  discovery 
made  us,  do  you  remember  ?  I  avoided  you, 
you  avoided  me.  The  thing  that  should  have 

drawn   us   together   kept   us   apart.    Nothing 

30 
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could  bear  more  convincing  witness  to  the  un- 
happy frame  of  mind  of  both  of  us.  (I  am  not 
going  to  apologise  for  plain  speech  in  this  Soli- 
tude.) 

You  likewise  knew  nothing  of  me.  You  will 
have  divined  that  I  was  rich.  At  least  I  believe 
the  World  considers  that  my  income  stands  for 
riches.  It  is  over  £9000  and  under  £10,000  a 
year.  To  me  this  sum  has  never  seemed  riches. 
I  have  never  saved  a  penny  in  the  year.  I  have 
"  enjoyed  "  (as  the  phrase  goes)  this  income 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  could  easily  have  saved 
£200,000  in  that  time,  and  so  almost  have 
doubled  my  present  "  riches."  But  to  save  out 
of  an  income  as  large  as  this  has  always  seemed 
to  me  next  door  to  sin.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
rich  man  should  not  get  richer  by  his  toil:  on  the 
contrary,  the  more  he  amasses,  the  more  useful 
member  of  society  would  he  become;  for  I 
hold  that  he  has  no  right  to  invest  his  savings, 
but  should  give  them  wholly  away.  I  have 
given  away  every  year  what  I  saved,  £6000  or 
£7000  about.  I  have  even  braved  publicity, 
which  of  all  things  I  loathed,  when  I  could  not 
otherwise  give  in  right  directions,  or  when  an 
example  was  needed  to  those  who  should  have 
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taken  the  lead  in  giving.  But  most  of  the  giv- 
ings  I  was  generally  able  to  keep  secret.  A 
good  deal  used  to  go  on  the  needy  undeserving, 
who  as  a  class  are  the  most  neglected  of  the 
poor.  I  have  been  most  satisfied  of  all  when  I 
could  spend  nearly  the  whole  of  one  year's 
savings  on  one  man,  or  one  object.  When  I 
read  of  a  home  or  a  hospital  that  had  a  debt  of 
£5000  and  invited  sixpenny  offerings,  I  delighted 
to  send  the  whole  sum,  always  with  the  proviso, 
which  was  loyally  observed,  that  my  name 
should  not  be  mentioned.  But  I  ever  pre- 
ferred helping  individuals  to  Institutions.  I 
managed  to  save  the  honour  of  several  good 
men  who  had  drifted  into  serious  wrong.  The 
criminal  is  no  more  than  a  common  object  of 
charity  —  a  dole  is  enough  for  him  ;  but  the 
good  man  who  lapses  is  worth  any  sacrifice  to 
save.  The  evil  has  usually  come  from  the 
want  of  money  :  the  possession  of  money  im- 
mediately removes  it.  There  has  never  been 
any  question  of  adding  to  what  he  had,  as  with 
the  criminal ;  only  of  making  up  what  he  had 
not.  The  criminal  never  wished  to  make  resti- 
tution :  the  poor  wretch  I  am  speaking  of 
desires  nothing  in  the  world  so  much.  Weak- 
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ness  of  fibre  of  course  has  something  to  do  with 
such  lapses ;  the  unfitness  of  a  man  for  the  posi- 
tion he  is  in  also  helps  to  bring  them  about.  I 
have  saved  four  or  five  such  men.  A  defence  of 
them  all  is  conceivable,  but  not  a  defence  which 
could,  or  should,  count  in  a  court  of  law.  The 
Court  could  not  do  otherwise  than  clothe  them 
in  the  degrading  prison  dress,  and  consign  them 
to  the  everlasting  ruin  of  a  gaol.  One  of  them 
I  have  never  quite  lost  sight  of.  I  fancy  his 
proper  place  is  here  with  us.  Other  torments 
I  have  known  many  and  bitter,  but  never  the 
money  torment.  I  should  suppose  that  there 
is  no  anguish  like  it  in  the  world.  "  The  cease- 
less pressure  of  the  finger  of  Fate  on  an  exposed 
and  excruciatingly  sensitive  nerve  "  :  so  one 
of  those  poor  fellows  described  it  to  me.  I 
thank  God  for  placing  an  abundant  measure  of 
the  healing  remedy  in  my  hands,  and  for  teach- 
ing me  the  best  way  of  using  it.  How  strange 
it  is  to  find  myself  talking  like  this  to  Daniel 
Mauldsley  of  things  that  I  have  never  before 
uttered  above  my  breath !  Blessed  be  the 
holy  life  of  this  Solitude  which  has  enabled  me 
to  find  so  many  things — my  tongue  amongst 
others  when  it  is  necessary  ! 
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If  you  had  ever  been  in  the  City — I  feel  sure 
you  haven't — you  would  have  heard  of  Casau- 
ban's  Bank,  one  of  the  oldest  of  London  banks. 
We  were  Huguenot  people,  of  no  consequence 
or  family,  who  came  over  to  England  and  got 
rich.  I  am  the  last  of  them.  My  father's  two 
elder  brothers,  crusty  old  bachelors  both,  died 
within  a  month  of  one  another,  when  I  was  nine- 
teen. I  had  just  entered  at  Brazenose,  but  was 
immediately  taken  away  from  the  University 
and  put  into  the  bank.  If  I  hadn't  been 
promised  Oxford  after  Eton,  I  think  I  should 
have  liked  the  bank  well  enough.  As  it  was,  I 
thought  it  was  my  duty  to  detest  it.  My  de- 
testation was  not  real  or  justifiable,  and  I 
behaved  badly  to  my  father.  No  doubt  about 
it.  He  died  when  I  was  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  leaving  me  everything  under  an  old  will. 
I  sold  the  business  on  the  condition  that  the 
name  of  Casauban  should  be  dropped.  At  that 
time  my  income  was  over  £10,000  a  year.  1 
thank  God  that  my  City  life  and  prospects  came 
to  an  end,  and  I  have  a  perfect  assurance  that 
it  was  not  His  Will  that  I  should  be  a  City 
banker. 

I  am  not,  like  you,  a  born  Catholic.     My 
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father  had  become  a  convert  from  his  father's 
Evangelicism  to  the  new  High  Church  views.  I 
was  brought  up  in  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street, 
views.  They  had  little  enough  attraction  for 
me.  I  was  reading  Shelley  at  sixteen,  and 
considered  that  Queen  Mab  had  once,  and  for 
ever,  and  most  satisfactorily,  disposed  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  Every  book  that  made  for 
the  same  conclusion  was  welcomed  by  me.  I 
made  no  secret  of  this  to  my  father.  It  was  a 
grief  to  him.  He  thought  that  Oxford  would 
change  me  completely,  and  so  perhaps  it  might 
have  done.  But  he  had  to  take  me  away,  and 
was  quite  right  to  take  me  away ;  the  exigencies 
of  the  business  required  it.  I  did  not,  however, 
remain  long  in  the  crude  Shelleyan  frame  of  mind 
about  religion.  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  influenced 
me.  I  cannot  say  that  I  exactly  got  principles 
of  conduct  from  them  on  which  I  could  act,  but 
they  gave  me  so  much  to  think  about  that  it 
helped  to  keep  me  out  of  mischief.  The  read- 
ing of  translations  of  German  mystics  gave 
me  an  impulse  to  Theism.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Imitation — the  fourth  book  of  which 
I  always  skipped — I  read  no  Catholic  works. 
My  High  Church  father  had  warned  me  against 
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"  Romanist  "  books,  and  it  was  a  behest  which 
I  cheerfully  obeyed.  They  attracted  me  not  at 
all,  though,  to  be  sure,  I  judged  them  chiefly  by 
their  titles.  I  was  busy  weaving  doctrines  that 
were  to  regenerate  mankind,  and,  though  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  history,  I  airily  brushed  aside 
all  historical  religion.  Dry  den  has  well  said 
for  me  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say  for 
myself  : 

"  My  thoughtless  youth  was  winged  with  vain  desires ; 
My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wandering  fires, 
Followed  false  lights ;  and,  when  their  glimpse  was  gone, 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own." l 

After  my  father  died,  and  I  came  into  my  in- 
heritance, I  began  to  tire  of  all  my  fine  notions, 
and  the  world  for  the  first  time  attracted  me. 
There  was  nothing  else  left  me  by  this  time.  I 
spent  money  lavishly,  much  of  it  badly,  but, 
thank  God  !  much  of  it  also  well.  I  had  from 
early  days  recognised  giving  as  a  sacred  duty. 
It  was  the  only  Catholic  and  Christian  thing 
about  me.  Several  of  those  men  I  spoke  about 
were  saved  by  me  before  I  became  a  Catholic. 
And  as  to  how  I  became  a  Catholic,  I  would 
spare  you  details.  You  have  nothing  to  learn 

1  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  Part  I. 
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from  my  follies  and  sins.  It  was  sin  that  con- 
verted me.  I  could  say  with  Hamlet,  though 
you  may  say  that  I  exaggerate,  that  I  had  more 
offences  at  my  beck  than  I  had  thoughts  to  put 
them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  shape,  or 
time  to  act  them  in.  I  was  crawling  between 
heaven  and  earth.  It  was  through  sin  that  I 
became  absolutely  convinced  of  a  judgment.  I 
knew  that  there  must  be  manifestation,  either 
here  or  in  another  life.  But  I  was  clever,  and 
might  escape  manifestation  here :  therefore 
there  must  be  another  life  in  which  I  should 
infallibly  be  shown  up,  therefore  there  must  be 
a  Judge  Who  would  manifest  and  punish  all  my 
sins.  God,  Who  as  seen  through  the  Theistic 
glass  had  been  very  nebulous  to  me,  suddenly 
became  a  vivid  and  terrible  reality.  I  turned 
eagerly  to  the  Catholic  Religion.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause it  alone  was  now  the  only  Religion  which, 
with  no  uncertain  voice,  taught  the  doctrine  of 
Eternal  Punishment — that  much,  at  least,  I  knew 
about  it — and  it  was  Eternal  Punishment  that  I 
deserved.  O  miracle  !  The  doctrine  which  in 
the  age  of  unreason  had  driven  me  from  Chris- 
tianity, now,  at  the  branching  of  two  ways, 
carried  me  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  that 
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I  had  mocked  at.  The  wicked  man's  last  chance 
was  held  out  to  me,  and  I  seized  upon  it.  With 
the  hammer  of  His  dread  judgments,  Almighty 
God  beat  into  shape  my  crooked  mind  and  tor- 
tuous ways.  Gr alias  tibi  ago,  Domine  Deus, 
quia  non  pepercisti  mails  meis,  sed  allrlvlsll  me 
verberibus  amaris,  infligens  do  lores,  e<^  immillens  \ 
angustias  for  is  el  intus.1 

I  was  in  the  ditch  when  these  thoughts  came 
to  me,  broken  in  every  limb.  I  saw  the  shadowy 
priests  and  levites  of  my  nebulous  Theistic  faith 
pass  down  the  road,  and  pass  by  on  the  other 
side.  At  length  He  came,  the  Good  Samaritan. 
I  see  His  face  now,  bending  over  me.  .  .  .  Broken 
in  every  limb,  I  could  not  walk.  .  .  .  He 
carried  me,  Mauldsley.  ...  He  tended  me  in 
the  Hostelry  of  His  Sacred  Heart.  ...  He 
poured  the  Oil  of  His  Grace,  and  the  Wine  of 
His  Precious  Blood  into  my  miserable  wounds. 
...  He  carried  me  the  long  way  to  my  Father's 
House.  ...  He  knocked  at  the  door  for  me. 
...  He  bore  me  lovingly  within,  and  shared 
in  the  rejoicings  over  the  sinner  repentant.  .  .  . 

1  De  Imit.  Christi,  lib.  iii.  cap.  50,  "  Thanks  be  to  Thee  that 
Thou  didst  not  spare  me  in  my  sufferings,  but  hast  bruised  me  with 
bitter  stripes,  inflicting  pain,  and  causing  misery  within  and 
without." 
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There  was  no  Judge,  no  Judgment  Seat,  no 
stripes  without  number  .  .  .  only  a  loving 
Father  Who  had  forgiven  all  for  the  sake  of 
Him  Who  had  borne  me  thither.  .  .  . 

It  was  my  fault  if  his  story  stopped  short 
for  a  moment.  He  might  have  been  describ- 
ing me,  and  I  choked.  Then  neither  of  us  could 
speak  for  a  while.  ...  And  this  was  the  man 
with  whom  I  once  was  awkward  and  shy,  whom 
I  used  to  avoid  at  times,  who  used  to  avoid  me. 
...  I  excused  myself  for  my  folly,  and  begged 
him  to  continue. 


CHAPTER   V 

MR.    CASAUBAN   FINDS   HIS  VOCATION 

Ecce  in  pace  amaritudo  mea  amarissima. 

Lo,  even  in  peace  was  my  bitterness  most  bitter.— Is.  xxxviii.  17. 

THERE  was  a  brief  period  of  joy  beyond  belief, 
lasting  during  my  reception.  Then  very  acute, 
impossible  and  unnatural  suffering  set  in  and 
lasted,  with  little  intermission,  until  I  found  my 
vocation  in  solitude.  No  sooner  was  I  received 
into  the  Church  than  I  became  convinced,  not 
unnaturally,  that  I  must  enter  on  a  severely 
penitential  life,  and  so  pass  the  rest  of  my  days. 
I  joined  the  strictest  House  of  the  severest 
Order  in  the  Church.  At  least  for  me  it  was 
the  severest.  I  welcomed  the  penitential  part 
of  the  life,  the  broken  night,  the  hard  bed,  the 
unseasoned  vegetable  food,  the  toil  in  the  fields, 
the  cilicium,  the  discipline.  But  it  was  Com- 
munity life,  and  from  the  first  I  felt  that  I  was 
not,  and  never  could  be,  one  of  the  Community. 
I  had  never  thought  about  the  Choir  before 
joining.  The  publicity  of  the  Choir  was  a  terror 
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to  me.  To  hear  my  halting  voice  give  out  a 
versicle  was  torment.  My  attempts  to  read 
lessons  at  Matins  must  have  disturbed  others 
by  arousing  their  pity.  At  the  confession  of 
faults  in  Chapter,  I  could  utter  no  coherent 
word.  At  recreation  I  was  silent.  I  was  slow 
and  clumsy  at  all  tasks.  The  day  passed  extra- 
ordinarily quickly,  and  seemed  so  full  as  to 
crowd  out  personal  communication  with  God. 
Yet  God  was  there  in  a  very  living  fashion, 
though  not  for  me.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
I  left,  so  as  to  save  the  Prior  the  unpleasantness 
of  telling  me  to  go.  The  House  was  very  needy  : 
I  was  able  to  remedy  that  at  all  events. 

I  was  in  a  state  of  blank  misery,  unable  to 
say,  unable  to  learn,  what  the  Will  of  God  was 
with  regard  to  myself.  The  Prior,  before  I 
left,  advised  me  to  go  to  Rome,  and  to  see  many 
other  of  the  holy  places  of  Italy.  I  might  as 
well  do  this  as  anything  else.  In  central  Italy 
I  came  across  a  tiny  Hermitage.  It  was  a  great 
surprise.  I  had  no  idea  then  that  there  were 
such  places  in  the  world.  Six  little  cells,  small 
cottages,  each  with  a  piece  of  garden,  for  the 
hermit  priests  ;  a  building  of  very  modest  pro- 
portions containing  a  few  rooms  for  guests  and 
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lay-brothers  ;  a  tiny  church  and  a  tiny  Choir  of 
eight  stalls.  I  hit  upon  the  place  in  the  acci- 
dental way  you  discovered  the  Sambuca,  only, 
instead  of  going  up,  I  went  down,  down,  into 
the  narrowest  of  valleys.  The  Hermitage  lay 
between  two  precipices  of  tufa,  and  what  is  won- 
derful, the  cells  used  to  be  cut  out  in  the  stone. 
The  front  of  the  square  hole  cut  in  the  rock  was 
bricked  up,  space  being  left  for  a  door  and  two 
windows.  Long  flights  of  narrow  steps  led  up 
to  the  cells.  A  landslip  damaged  most  of  them 
beyond  repair  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  two 
of  them  were  still  inhabited,  one  by  an  infirm 
old  hermit  of  eighty-four,  who  would  certainly 
never  descend  from  his  coign  of  vantage  until 
carried  to  the  grave.  I  used  to  think  of  these 
cells  as  eagles'  nests,  and  indeed  all  the  hermits 
had  a  steady  unflinching  gaze  into  things 
divine. 

I  stayed  a  night  at  the  Hermitage,  and  then 
six  months  more  as  a  guest.  I  bless  God  for 
guiding  my  footsteps  there.  There  must  have 
been  sown  the  first  seeds  of  my  vocation,  though 
not  to  bear  fruit  for  twenty  years  yet.  It  was 
delightful  to  be  in  the  Choir  day  and  night,  and 
take  no  part  in  it  except  in  thought.  Here  I 
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learnt  how  to  say  Office.  I  ate  as  the  hermits 
ate,  never  touching  meat.  One  of  them  was  a 
Torinese,  and  spoke  French.  I  put  myself 
under  his  guidance.  What  a  blessing  that  was 
to  me  in  the  future  !  He  told  me  that  I  should 
come  into  great  peace,  but  only  after  a  long 
period  of  suffering  and  despondency.  The 
library  was  a  small  affair,  but  I  don't  think  there 
was  a  single  book  in  it  which  I  had  ever  read. 
There  I  found  the  Bollandists,  and  Helyot's 
History  of  the  Religious  Orders.  That  was  quite 
enough.  These  two  works  set  me  studying  for 
the  first  time,  and  I  continued  to  be  an  ardent 
student  till  I  came  here.  I  never  was  tempted 
to  join  the  hermits.  Though  they  lived  apart 
and  ate  apart  most  days  of  the  year,  still  there 
was  organised  Community  life,  and  I  felt  un- 
equal to  fulfilling  its  obligations.  Besides,  had  I 
thought  of  joining,  I  should  have  had  to  go  to 
a  much  bigger  Hermitage  to  do  my  Novitiate. 
The  difficulties  would  have  been  nearly  as  acute 
there  as  in  that  strict  French  house  of  monks. 

Although  I  felt  it  could  not  be  God's  Will 
that  I  should  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  study, 
I  could  think  of  nothing  else  to  do.  I  went 
home  after  leaving  the  hermits,  and  put  the 
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Casauban  house  in  Manchester  Square  in  order. 
That  chiefly  meant  fitting  many  rooms  with 
shelves.  I  intended  to  have  an  unequalled 
hagiographical  library.  Perhaps  it  had  some 
claims  to  be  that,  and  the  section  on  the  Reli- 
gious Orders  was  not  to  be  despised.  After- 
wards, as  you  know,  I  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  religious  pictures  of  two  centuries,  and 
that  meant  many  thousand  books  more.  I 
travelled  a  good  bit,  and  more  or  less  perfected 
myself  in  Italian,  French,  German :  these 
languages,  with  English,  and  of  course  Greek 
and  Latin,  are  absolutely  essential  to  any 
happiness  in  studies  of  the  kind.  Perhaps  one 
might  have  a  modicum  of  happiness  without 
Greek,  but  the  other  five  cannot  be  dispensed 
with. 

Even  from  the  beginning  of  these  studies  I 
was  not  a  happy  man.  I  used  to  try  to  believe 
that  so  much  study  would  lead  to  writing,  that 
I  should  thus  justify  my  way  of  living.  I  never 
really  believed  in  the  possibility.  Of  course  I 
had  great  intellectual  joy.  I  forgot  every- 
thing at  times  in  the  rapture  of  study  and  re- 
search. Indeed  my  conscience  told  me  that  I 
used  it  as  a  narcotic.  But  in  the  intervals  of 
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study  I  became  profoundly  depressed  and  miser- 
able. My  greatest  misery  was  that  I  did  not 
like  my  religion.  I  mean  that  I  shrank  from 
the  public  aspects  of  it.  I  could  find  no  savour 
in  sermons,  or  missions,  or  big  functions.  I 
could  not  even  genuflect,  and  remember  what 
I  was  doing.  I  shrank  from  taking  Holy  Water 
if  anybody  was  looking.  My  mind  was  vacant 
at  the  public  Rosary.  I  had  to  read  up  the 
meaning  and  practice  all  over  again  before  I 
tried  to  gain  an  Indulgence.  I  hated  talk  about 
the  public  aspects  of  religion,  and  avoided  the 
people  who  talked  it.  Controversy  was  ex- 
tremely distasteful  to  me,  and  the  patient 
sifting  of  Anglican  difficulties  seemed  to  me  a 
weariness  of  the  flesh.  It  was  all  radically 
wrong  I  know,  but  I  knew  not  how  to  right  it. 
Nor  did  I  know  that  it  was  a  subtle  and  para- 
lysing disease,  needing  a  drastic  and  very 
special  remedy.  In  all  this,  however,  my  Faith 
suffered  not  the  slightest  decay,  nor  did  my 
loyalty  to  the  Mother  of  Saints  abate  one  jot. 
From  the  moment  that  Our  Lord  took  me  out 
of  the  ditch  and  enrolled  me  among  her  raw 
recruits,  I  had  no  single  wish  but  to  obey.  I 
was  simply  awkward  and  miserable  on  parade, 
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and  especially  on  Church  parade — that  was  all. 
In  the  lonely  watches  of  sentinel  duty,  high  up 
on  the  serene  ramparts  of  Sion,  I  blessed  God 
with  my  whole  heart  that  in  His  unspeakable 
mercy  He  had  impressed  me  into  her  service 
and  numbered  me  among  the  host  of  her  rank 
and  file. 

About  five  years  before  I  came  here,  my 
misery  greatly  increased.  I  learnt  what  the 
Will  of  God  was,  and  did  not  do  it.  I  began  to 
understand  why  God  did  not  accept  my  gifts. 
O  miracle  of  Love  !  He  desired  my  whole  self, 
as  well  as  my  gifts,  saying  :  Sicut  non  sufficeret 
tibi  omnibus  habitis  prater  me ;  ita  nee  mihi 
placer e  poterit  quidquid  dederis,  te  non  oblato.1 
And  then  He  showed  me  how  to  give  myself, 
and  I  could  not  (which  is  always  would  not)  do 
it,  and  I  was  in  that  miserable  plight  most  of 
the  time  I  knew  you.  He  showed  that  His 
Will  with  regard  to  me  was  that  I  should  retire 
entirely  from  the  world,  and  serve  Him  in  silence 
and  solitude.  Not  in  any  organised  eremitical 
life  such  as  that  of  the  Camaldolese,  or  in  that 
wonderful  form  of  the  solitary  life  compounded 

1  De  Imit.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  8,  "  Just  as  it  would  not  suffice  thee  if 
thou  hadst  all  things  and  not  Me  ;  so  neither  can  thy  gifts  please 
Me  if  thou  offer  not  thy  whole  self  likewise." 
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of  the  eremitical  and  coenobitic  observed  by 
the  Carthusians — but  literally  alone,  like  St. 
Paul  the  Hermit  and  St.  Anthony  Abbot  in  the 
desert — as  much  alone,  as  silent  and  solitary  as 
the  modern  law  of  the  Church  would  allow.  The 
life  had  no  terrors  for  me ;  it  was  not  that. 
The  difficulty  of  setting  about  it,  the  how  to  do 
it,  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  the  impossibility 
in  the  twentieth  century,  kept  me  from  it,  and 
made  me  fertile  in  arguments  against  it.  And  I 
must  admit  that  my  Confessor  was  very  fearful 
lest  this  should  be  a  delusion  and  prove  my  un- 
doing. He  did  not,  however,  dismiss  the  notion 
as  nonsense,  but  counselled  indefinite  waiting. 

Now  hear  how  wonderfully  God  guided  one 
of  his  most  unworthy  and  rebellious  creatures, 
one  who  had  reached  the  age  of  forty-eight 
without  doing  any  good  in  the  world  except 
giving,  which  is  child's  work  to  him  that  hath. 
You  remember  that  I  went  to  Rome  three 
months  before  I  finally  left  England.  It  so 
happened  that  I  went  to  confession  in  a  Church 
of  an  Order  that  began  as  Hermits.  As  I  was 
going  towards  the  Sacristy  to  ask  for  a  priest, 
a  middle-aged  Friar  came  out  into  the  Church. 
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I  went  up  to  him  and  asked  him  to  be  good 
enough  to  hear  my  confession,  and  he  took  me 
back  into  the  Sacristy  to  a  men's  confessional. 
God  was  good.  0  Bonitas !  The  Friar  was  a 
mystic  ;  an  interior  man  ;  full  of  the  primitive 
eremitical  spirit  of  the  first  Friars  of  his  Re- 
form. At  that  time  he  was  the  Vicario  of  a 
small  hermitage  on  the  Apennines,  and  only  in 
Rome  for  a  few  days.  God  sent  him  to  me.  I 
told  him  of  the  call  I  had  had,  how  I  knew  it 
was  from  God,  how  cowardly  I  had  been  in 
procrastinating,  how  despairing  I  was.  He  was 
almost  short  with  me,  told  me  the  call  was  most 
manifestly  from  God,  that  I  must  trifle  no  longer 
with  so  great  a  grace,  but  obey  at  once,  or  I 
should  lose  my  Faith  and  fall  back  into  the 
ditch  from  which  the  Divine  Redeemer  had  so 
graciously  rescued  me.  He  did  not  suggest  how 
I  should  accomplish  this  most  difficult  step.  I 
told  him  of  a  plan,  a  plan  I  had  thought  of  five 
years  before.  "  Nothing  could  be  simpler/'  he 
answered,  "  and  yet  you  have  hesitated  because 
you  did  not  know  how  to  begin.  You  should 
have  begun  five  years  ago,  and  have  now  no 
time  to  lose.  But  do  not  be  deceived.  That 
which  has  seemed  to  you  so  difficult — to  get 
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there — is  easy,  but  once  there  the  spirits  of 
Darkness  will  trouble  you  greatly.  Be  brave ; 
they  cannot  overcome.  Let  the  Heart  of  Jesus 
be  your  secret  hiding-place  of  silence  and  soli- 
tude ;  there  you  will  gather  all  the  strength 
needful  to  victory."  He  gave  me  absolution, 
and  rose  to  go.  He  did  not  ask  my  name,  and 
I  did  not  know  his.  "  Pray  for  me  !  "  I  said. 
But  he  was  already  doing  so.  At  least  I  think 
so.  I  left  him  all  unconscious  of  my  departure, 
rapt  out  of  himself.  So  at  least  it  seemed  to 
me. 

Now  to  tell  you  of  my  plan.  Five  years 
before,  when  I  went  to  Vicolo  to  see  the  Sano 
di  Pietro  frescoes,  I  likewise  came  out  to  the 
Sambuca,  attracted  by  the  rumour  that  there 
were  frescoes  there.  If  you  had  followed  the 
cypress  avenue  instead  of  turning  up  this  path, 
you  would  have  come  to  a  tiny  conventual 
building.  It  was  built  by  the  Jeronymite  Her- 
mits of  Fiesole  early  in  the  fifteenth  century — 
you  will  remember  that  lovely  Tuscan  picture 
from  the  High  Altar  of  their  Fiesole  Church  in 
the  National  Gallery.  There  are  cells  only  for 
twelve  Religious  :  it  is  the  smallest  conven- 
tual building  I  have  ever  seen.  In  the  vaulted 
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ceiling  of  the  tiny  Church  are  the  four  Evan- 
gelists and  the  four  Doctors — Sienese,  too,  I 
should  say.  The  Order  was  suppressed  in  1668 
by  Clement  IX,  along  with  the  Jesuats  and  the 
Canons  Secular  of  San  Giorgio  in  Alga,  and  this 
little  building  had  been  in  secular  hands  ever 
since.  No  place  could  be  more  ideally  situated 
for  the  solitary  life  :  there  is  not  even  the  dis- 
traction of  a  view.  And  the  road  to  the  Sam- 
buca  leads  nowhere  else.  The  place  was  for 
sale,  and  here  I  might  look  forward  to  serving 
God  in  complete  seclusion,  and  free  from  all 
distractions.  When  I  saw  the  place  it  was 
inhabited  by  contadini,  and  overrun  by  their 
families.  They  cultivated  three  or  four  fields 
for  an  absentee  padrone.  The  place  was  in  a 
filthy  condition,  and  the  little  Church  was  full 
of  spades,  hoes,  rakes,  and  other  agricultural 
impedimenta.  With  the  building  there  went  a 
large  property,  chiefly  woodland.  I  ought  to 
have  bought  it  when  I  first  saw  it,  and  retired 
from  the  world  at  once.  I  now  hesitated  no 
longer.  The  property  changed  hands  in  fifteen 
days,  and  I  had  the  work  started  of  cleaning, 
white-washing,  and  repairing  the  little  place. 
But  there  was  loud  and  angry  and  insolent 
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clamour  among  the  peasants  when  they  heard 
that  I  was  not  going  to  cultivate  the  fields.  I 
had  not  the  heart  to  turn  them  adrift,  but 
bought  a  podere  near  the  village  and  installed 
them  there.  Giovanni  was  with  me  at  the 
time 

"  Giovanni !  "  I  interrupted  my  friend  with 
so  much  vehemence  that  he  asked  in  some  per- 
turbation what  ailed  me.  Giovanni !  Of  course, 
now  his  face  came  back  to  me.  That  was  the 
man  whom  I  had  seen  upon  the  road,  who 
secretly  followed  me  to  the  Solitude,  who  fled 
in  affright  when  I  discovered  him.  I  had 
seldom  seen  him,  and  how  could  I  ever  have 
thought  of  Mr.  Casauban's  smart  and  man-of- 
the-worldish  body-servant  as  being  out  on  a 
lonely  country  road  in  a  very  remote  part  of 
Italy.  I  told  my  friend  the  experience.  "  Poor 
Giovanni ! "  he  said,  rather  sadly.  "  I  pen- 
sioned him  off,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  you 
shall  hear  presently.  He  is  much  changed 
of  late  ;  he,  so  vigorous,  now  sometimes  loses 
nerve.  The  country  does  not  suit  him.  He 
loved  London  noise,  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice,  and  the  opera  at  Co  vent  Garden.  I  have 
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tried  again  and  again  to  make  him  leave,  even 
upon  a  holiday.  But  he  is  devotedly  attached 
to  me,  though  it  was  bitter  to  him  to  have  a 
rich  master  with  a  fine  house  who  cared  nothing 
for  the  splendours  of  society.  This  afternoon 
he  must  have  recognised  you,  and  tried  to  get 
here  before  you  to  warn  me.  He  knew  that  I 
was  doing  my  best  to  remain  hidden  from  old 
acquaintances.  His  strange  conduct  shows  that 
his  nerves  are  out  of  order." 

I  returned  to  London  to  set  my  affairs  in 
order.  In  two  months  I  bade  adieu  to  England 
and  the  world  for  ever,  and  hurried  back  to  the 
Sambuca.  There  I  took  possession  of  the  home 
God  had  given  me  so  near  His  presence,  and 
with  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude  I  fell 
upon  my  face  crying  :  Ecce  ego,  vocasti  enim 
me.  Loquere  Domine,  quia  audit  servus  tuus.1 

1  Liber  I  Samuelis  quern  nos  primum  Regum  dicimus,  cap.  iii., 
"  Behold  me,  for  Thou  didst  call  me.  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant 
heareth." 


CHAPTER    VI 

FIRST  STEPS   IN   THE   SOLITARY  LIFE 

Et  ducam  eum  in  solitudinem  :  et  loquar  ad  COY  ejus. 
And  I  will  lead  him  into  a  Solitude,  and  will  speak  to  his  heart. 

— HOSEA  ii,  14, 

Now  behold  me  come  to  the  time  when,  late  in 
life,  I  was  at  length  to  begin  real  life  in  earnest. 
Ecce  elongavi  fugiens :  et  mansi  in  solitudine.1 
It  was  also  to  be  the  most  actively  anxious  and 
poignantly  troubled  period  of  my  life.  And 
yet  I  was  at  peace.  Ecce  in  pace  amaritudo 
mea  amarissima.2  There  was  bitterness  in  my 
peace,  just  as  when  I  came  into  the  peace  of  the 
one  fold.  But  I  minded  suffering  not  a  whit. 
It  came  to  me  in  my  own  element — solitude. 
There  it  was  a  light  yoke  and  easy  burden.  It 
vivified,  purified,  heartened  and  strengthened 
me.  It  is  only  when  we  are  outside  our  sphere 
—in  a  sphere  not  willed  by  God — that  suffer- 
ing is  unbearable,  and  may  even  be  malign 
enough  to  lead  to  self-slaughter. 

1  Ps.  liv.,  "  Lo,  I  fled  far  away,  and  abode  in  a  Solitude." 

2  Is.  xxxviii.,  "  Lo,  even  in  peace  was  my  bitterness  most  bitter." 

S3 
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I  occupied  three  of  the  tiny  cells  in  the  little 
Monastery,  one  as  a  sleeping  room,  one  as  an 
oratory  and  reading  room,  the  third  I  had  filled 
with  books,  and  called  it  the  library.  There 
may  have  been  about  two  hundred  volumes.  I 
had  the  choicest  spiritual  works  I  knew,  a  few 
commentaries,  a  complete  set  of  liturgical  books, 
Baronius  in  which  to  read  Church  history,  and 
some  lives  of  the  Saints.  The  A  eta  Sanctorum 
were  there,  too,  but  I  was  to  leave  aside  all  the 
wonderful  critical  apparatus  which  had  been 
such  joy  and  excitement  in  the  past,  and  read 
the  Legends  only  by  way  of  edification.  For  I 
had  abandoned  study  for  ever,  to  study  alone 
how  to  find,  and  know,  and  please  God.  I  also 
furnished  two  other  cells,  in  case  I  should  be 
asked  to  give  shelter  to  wayfarers.  It  seemed 
unlikely,  living  at  the  end  of  a  mountain  road 
that  led  to  nowhere  else,  but  the  Solitary  should 
ever  be  ready  with  hospitality  for  the  love  of 
God.  All  these  cells  were  on  the  first  floor.  I 
had  a  table  and  a  chair  in  the  "  library/'  a  table 
and  a  chair  in  my  living  room,  a  bed  and  a  chair 
in  my  sleeping  room.  Downstairs  I  used  the 
contadino's  kitchen  to  cook  my  meals.  I  lived 
chiefly  on  vegetables,  fruit,  bread,  and  goat's 
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milk  cheese.  With  time  I  hoped  to  do  without 
cheese.  Tobacco,  once  so  dear  to  me,  I,  of 
course,  renounced  altogether.  It  was  surpris- 
ingly easy  to  give  up.  I  used  to  picture  the 
smoke  ascending  before  an  Altar,  sicut  incensum 
in  conspectu  tuo.1  Spring  water  is  the  An- 
chorite's drink,  and  here  it  is  particularly 
delicious.  I  poured  out  my  wine  as  an  offer- 
ing upon  the  same  Altar  that  I  incensed  with 
the  smoke  of  the  fragrant  leaf.  Tea  and  coffee 
I  eschewed  altogether.  I  decided  that,  to  begin 
with,  I  would  eat  at  eleven  o'clock,  but  as  time 
went  on  I  hoped,  like  the  Anchorites  of  old,  not 
to  touch  food  till  sundown.  As  for  clothes  I 
kept  my  English  tweeds,  and  brought  four  suits 
with  me,  enough  to  last  a  lifetime.  And  I  also 
brought  enough  loose  cash  to  last  me  quite  ten 
years,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me 
to  get  money  without  going  to  the  nearest  town. 
Only  Bouverie's  knew  my  address,  and  they 
had  no  sort  of  idea  of  the  life  I  was  leading.  I 
simply  told  them  I  had  bought  a  property  in 
Italy,  and  was  settling  there  for  good — the 
literal  truth.  They  subscribed  for  me  to  The 
Tablet.  I  was  not  interested  in  the  world's 

1  Ps.  cxl.,  "  Like  incense  in  Thy  sight." 
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or  the  Church's  news,  but  I  wanted  to  keep 
myself  informed  as  far  as  possible  about  charit- 
able objects.  For  I  decided — and  here  I  made 
a  great  mistake — that  I  ought  not  at  once  to 
part  with  my  fortune.  I  said  after  a  year  I 
will  take  as  it  were  simple  vows,  and  after 
four  years  I  will  take  as  it  were  solemn  vows, 
and  then  I  will  sell  all  I  have  and  give  to 
the  Church  and  through  her  to  the  poor,  leaving 
only  just  so  much  as  will  enable  me  to  live  an 
Anchorite's  life  under  the  conditions  of  life  in 
the  twentieth  century.  (I  may  say,  en  passant, 
that  I  had  an  annuity  of  £300  a  year — far  more 
than  enough — for  though  I  hold  that  the  rich 
man  should  not  save  out  of  income,  yet  should 
he  have  the  prudence  to  guard  himself  from 
possible  starvation  in  the  future.) 

I  arrived  at  Vicolo  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and 
slept  the  night  in  the  village  inn.  The  maestro 
muratore  waited  on  me  next  morning  with  his 
bill.  He  offered  to  come  out  and  see  if  I  were 
satisfied  with  the  work  done.  I  excused  him, 
for  I  was  eager  to  be  alone.  Then  I  hired  a 
couple  of  light  carts,  and  went  out  with  my  two 
trunks  and  cases  of  books,  and  a  supply  of 
provisions,  including  three  big  brown  loaves, 
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which  I  calculated  would  last  me  till  the  end  of 
the  week.  Of  course  a  crowd  collected  to  see 
me  off,  and  there  seemed  people  at  all  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  village  as  I  passed  through. 
Somehow  I  could  feel  that  there  was  hostility, 
contempt,  and  irritation  in  the  air.  The  people 
of  the  village  were  not  a  good  set.  There  was  a 
slight  jeer  as  the  carts  moved  off,  and  I  fancied 
that  remarks,  shouted  from  door  to  door  in 
mocking  tones  as  we  moved  along,  were  meant 
for  me.  Of  course  not  one  of  the  people  had 
the  slightest  idea  what  I  was  doing.  But  being 
a  mad  Englishman,  it  could  only  be  something 
crooked.  Why  should  I  go  and  live  where  no 
Signore  had  ever  lived  before  ?  Why  had  I 
moved  out  Nanni  and  his  sons  and  their  families, 
and  put  them  in  the  podere  near  the  village  ? 
What  did  I  want  with  a  podere  at  all  ?  These, 
and  other  sulky  criticisms,  I  knew  were  passing 
through  their  brains,  and  they  passed  from  them 
to  me  and  got  upon  my  nerves.  A  slight  chill 
damped  my  enthusiasm.  Though  I  was  going 
six  miles  away  from  them  to  the  most  complete 
solitude,  though  God  in  His  Mercy  might  there 
hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  His  Wings,  yet  I 
saw  that  these  black-avised,  suspicious,  surly 
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villagers,  whose  character  seemed  to  me  warped 
by  hunger  unsatisfied,  might  make  of  my  Soli- 
tude a  howling  wilderness,  and  prove  as  ter- 
rible as  the  Evil  Spirits  who  beat  and  ill-used 
St.  Anthony  the  Great.  I  speedily  consoled 
myself.  Was  I  not  going  out  to  my  true  ele- 
ment ?  Suffering  and  torment  might  be  hard 
to  bear  :  they  could  not  be  my  undoing  there. 
There  I  would  hear  the  gracious  voice  saying  : 
Ecce  adsum ;  ecce  ego  ad  te  .  .  .  Lacrymce  tua 
et  desiderium  animce  tuce,  humiliatio  tua,  et  con- 
tritio  cordis  tui,  inclinaverunt  me  et  adduxerunt 
ad  te} 

When  I  had  paid  the  carters  and  they  had 
helped  me  to  carry  the  boxes  upstairs,  I  went 
into  the  little  Church.  It  was  beautifully  clean 
now.  The  red  brick  floor  shone  brightly.  The 
walls  were  resplendent  with  fresh  whitewash. 
The  old  Altar  was  still  there,  but  no  Altar-stone. 
I  knelt  down  before  the  Altar,  and  God  was 
extraordinarily  good  to  me.  I  forgot  all  else 
in  communing  with  Him.  It  never  happened 
to  me  before  in  this  way.  For  not  only  did  I 

1  De  Imit.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  21,  "  Behold,  I  am  here  ;  behold,  I  am 
with  thee.  .  .  .  Thy  tears  and  the  desire  of  thy  soul,  thy  humilia- 
tion and  thy  contrition  of  heart,  have  inclined  Me  unto  thee,  and 
brought  Me  to  thee." 
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praise  and  thank  and  bless,  oblivious  to  time 
and  place,  but  He,  too,  answered  then  and  there 
with  graces  not  asked,  such  as  had  faintly,  but 
not  often,  come  to  me  at  Holy  Communion. 
God  is  extraordinarily  good  to  beginners  in  the 
solitary  life  :  He  so  loves  this  life  that  He  gives 
unaccustomed  graces  to  draw  souls  to  it,  and 
keeps  souls  in  it.  .  .  I  was  suddenly  surprised 
to  find  that  it  was  dusk :    my  fingers  were 
grasping    the    ledge    of    the    Altar    and    were 
cramped   and   numb.     I   rose,   went   into   the 
kitchen,  lit  the  charcoal  fire,  and  tried  to  pre- 
pare myself  some  vegetables — my  first  attempt 
at  cooking.     I  ate  but  little,  and  with  a  com- 
plete indifference  that  filled  me  with  joy — but 
the  water  I  thought  sweet  and  delicious.     From 
that  day  I  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  with  little 
food.     I  think  God  gave  me  this  grace  before 
that  desecrated  Altar.     I  knelt  no  more  that 
night,  but  said  a  dozen  psalms  and  Compline, 
and  went  to  bed.     I  set  my  alarum  clock  for 
one  in  the  morning,  intending  to  rise  then,  and 
every  night,  to  say  Matins  and  Lauds.     But  I 
slept  through  the  noise,  and  did  not  wake  until 
dawn  streamed  through  the  forest  upon  my 
little  window.     I  arose  feeling  extraordinarily 
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buoyant  and  refreshed,  and  when  I  knelt  down 
I  was  once  more  visited  by  the  same  kind  of 
prayer  which  may  have  lasted  perhaps  an  hour. 
Great  grace  was  given  me  that  morning.  God 
was  good,  indulgent,  as  was  His  wont  when 
terrors  and  horrors  were  ahead  of  me.  But 
now,  what  joy  !  How  absurd,  how  ungrateful, 
it  seemed  that  I  should  not  have  sold  all  I  had 
before  leaving  England.  One  short  night  in 
solitude  had  convinced  me  that  this  was  the 
only  possible  way  in  which  I  could  serve  God, 
and  I  hoped  as  time  went  on,  as  gradually 
through  God's  grace  I  became  purified  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  desert,  I  might  be  found  worthy 
to  pray  for  others,  and  might  be  able  to  pray 
for  them  with  effect.  I  mean  to  obtain  for 
them  distinct  favours  and  graces,  money  where 
they  needed  it,  advancement  in  the  world 
where  it  was  good  for  them,  and  then  repent- 
ance, the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  a  good 
end,  everlasting  rest.  That  is  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  Anchorite — to  get  God  to  give, 
and,  properly  considered,  his  life  is  a  very 
active  one. 

The   morning   was   a   full   morning.     I   had 
Matins  and  Lauds  to  say  which  should  have 
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been  said  in  the  night-time,  and  Prime,  Tierce, 
Sext  and  None.  I  thought  of  the  deserted  pro- 
faned Altar  in  the  little  Church,  and  wondered 
how  I  could  honour  that  holy  place  where  great 
graces  had  already  been  given  me.  I  remem- 
bered the  mediaeval  practice  of  the  missa  sicca 
or  dry  Mass,  and  determined  I  would  say  it. 
I  knew  that  the  practice  was  confined  to  priests, 
but  after  all  it  only  meant  reading  parts  of  the 
Missal  which  I  often  did  when  I  could  not  go 
to  daily  Mass.  Only  now  I  would  read  them 
at  a  profaned  Altar,  instead  of  in  my  study. 
I  fetched  a  wooden  reading-desk  from  upstairs 
and  a  Missal  from  the  "  library/'  and  placed 
them  on  the  Altar.  Alas !  I  had  no  linen 
cloth  with  which  to  cover  it,  but  that  I  deter- 
mined to  get  out  from  England.  I  stood  before 
the  Altar  as  a  Priest  might  have  done,  and  read 
aloud  the  Judica  me,  Deus,  the  Introit,  Kyrie, 
Gloria,  Collect,  Epistle,  Gospel,  Creed,  Offertory, 
Lavabo,  Preface,  Pater,  Agnus  Dei,  the  final 
collects,  and  the  last  Gospel,  but  no  word  of 
the  canon.  And  then  I  made  a  thanksgiving 
for  so  much  happiness,  and  ever  after  I  also 
made  a  preparatio  ad  missam.  And  this  missa 
sicca,  or  officium  nudum,  I  said  every  day  before 
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the  Altar  without  fail,  and  perhaps  none  of  my 
set  exercises  in  that  Solitude  was  quite  so  sweet. 
Alas  !  they  were  words  only  that  I  used  :  the 
substance  could  not  be  there  :  no  chalice  was 
there  into  which  the  Precious  Blood  would  flow 
at  the  bidding  of  a  Priest ;  no  wafer  awaiting 
divine  animation.  The  seicento  tabernacle  had 
lost  its  door,  and  I  was  daily  confronted  by  its 
emptiness.  But  God  Who  made  up  to  the 
Anchorites  of  old  the  want  of  His  Sacramental 
Presence,  was  sometimes  gracious  even  to  me 
in  this  Solitude. 

I  was  in  the  kitchen  at  eleven  o'clock  making 
a  poor  attempt  at  a  minestrone.  Presently  I 
heard  voices  outside,  and  there  came  a  beating 
rather  than  a  knocking  at  the  door.  I  opened. 
Nanni  and  his  elder  son  Ghigo  stood  there,  the 
picture  of  black  discontent.  I  wondered  that  I 
had  not  noticed  before  how  evil  they  looked. 
"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  I  asked.  "  We've 
come  for  orders  about  the  podere,  master," 
replied  Nanni,  with  assumed  respect.  "  It's  a 
wilderness.  There  is  little  on  it.  A  tidy  little 
heap  of  money  is  wanted.  Last  year's  vines 
were  spoilt  by  the  phylloxera.  The  soil  is 
worse  than  this.  Much  money  is  wanted  for 
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manure.  We  are  sorry  we  agreed  to  leave  here. 
We  wish  to  come  back  and  work  these  fields 
under  your  eyes." 

Only  now  did  I  realise  that  I  was  the  master 
of  a  large  podere  in  the  village,  and  supposed 
to  look  after  it  with  keen  interest.  I  had  not 
reflected  properly.  I  thought  if  I  put  these 
poor  people  there  the  place  would  go  of  itself, 
and  I  should  hear  no  more  about  it.  I  forgot 
that  I  should  be  expected  to  be  keen  about 
profits,  and  scan  accounts  with  a  hawk's  eye. 
The  situation  was  awkward  in  the  extreme. 
I  would  gladly  have  made  Nanni  a  present  of 
the  podere,  but  had  I  done  so,  good-bye  to 
peace  and  all  chances  of  the  anchoretic  life. 
These  greedy  half-fed  villagers  would  not  have 
left  me  alone  till  I  had  bought  up  half  the 
Province  for  them  :  it  was  in  their  power,  and 
they  would  have  made  my  life  impossible.  I 
must  offer  Nanni  good  terms  to  emigrate  to 
Brazil,  and  sell  the  podere.  There  would  be 
nothing  but  interruptions  and  distractions  while 
it  was  mine.  But  I  must  think  the  thing  over 
a  bit  before  acting.  "  I  will  see  the  place  on 
Sunday,  Nanni/'  I  said,  "  and  judge  what 
money  is  necessary  to  be  spent.  Work  well, 
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and  you  have  a  good  chance  of  doing  well. 
The  half  of  it  shall  be  yours/' 

The  man  touched  his  hat.  "  We  are  thirsty, 
master,  after  the  walk,  and  hungry,"  he  said. 
I  gave  them  the  half  of  one  of  my  three  loaves, 
a  hunk  of  cheese,  and  a  flask  of  light  wine, 
for  I  kept  wine  in  the  house  in  case  I  had  to 
show  hospitality.  The  son  took  charge  of  the 
provisions.  "  We  are  altogether  without  money, 
master,"  the  father  went  on.  "  I  need  tools, 
and  we  require  food  for  the  house.  Grant  me 
a  little  on  account."  I  thought  that  was  coming. 
I  gave  him  a  hundred  franc  note.  It  was  too 
much.  His  eyes  gleamed  greedily  as  he  snatched 
hold  of  it.  The  son,  too,  made  a  grab  at  it, 
and  dropped  the  loaf  and  cheese.  There  was 
horrible  cursing  and  blasphemy  from  the  father. 
"  SILENZIO  !  !  "  I  shouted  in  a  voice  that  I 
did  not  know  I  possessed,  and  "  Silenzio-o-o  !  " 
answered  a  distant  echo,  mockingly  as  it 
seemed.  My  heart  bled  within  me  as  I  thought 
of  the  sacredness  of  that  word  to  me.  Nanni 
set  off  running  down  the  cypress  avenue,  leap- 
ing into  the  air  every  now  and  then  and  shout- 
ing in  mock  imitation  of  me  "  Silenzio  ! 
Silenzio  !  "  :  the  possession  of  so  much  money 
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had  quite  turned  his  head.  Ghigo  sat  down 
on  a  stone  near  the  door,  grinning,  and  attacked 
the  bread  and  cheese.  When  I  came  out  again, 
I  found  that  he  had  emptied  the  whole  fiasco, 
and  fallen  into  a  drunken  sleep  where  he  was. 
I  prepared  a  litter  of  straw  for  him  in  an  out- 
house and  carried  him  there,  a  pitiful  and  a 
horrible  object  in  his  drunkenness.  In  the 
early  morning  he  had  disappeared. 

It  was  singular  beyond  measure  how  good 
God  was  to  me  in  the  beginning,  continually 
pouring  grace  and  strength  into  me  to  fit  me 
for  this  life  and  its  struggle.  That  disgusting 
scene  faded  from  my  mind  and  troubled  me 
not  at  all :  peace  descended  on  my  habitation, 
and  my  heart  was  full  of  the  sole  blessedness 
of  silence  and  solitude.  I  went  into  the  little 
Church  now  growing  so  sweet  to  me,  and,  as 
I  knelt  before  the  desecrated  Altar,  I  again 
passed  into  that  state  of  prayer  that  takes  no 
account  of  the  body's  surroundings,  and  suffers 
the  free  inflowing  into  the  soul  of  God's  quicken- 
ing grace  and  love. 

I  could  see  it  now.  A  terrible  struggle  was 
before  me.  The  Powers  of  Evil,  let  loose,  were 
determined  to  drive  me  from  the  Solitary  life 
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in  which  alone  I  could  serve  God,  and  thus 
accomplish  my  certain  ruin  :  I  set  my  teeth, 
and  was  equally  determined,  with  God's  help, 
that  the  gates  of  Hell  should  not  prevail  against 
His  purposes  with  me.  Here  I  need  fear 
nothing,  only  suffer  much.  Here  I  was  hidden 
in  the  most  secret  place  of  His  tabernacle  as 
in  a  stronghold  sure.  A  stout  heart  and  con- 
stant vigilance,  and  no  foe  could  touch  me. 
Dominus  illuminatio  mea  et  salus  mea :  quern 
timebo  ?  Dominus  protector  mice  mea :  a  quo 
trepidabo  ? 

1  Ps.  xxvi.,  "  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation  :  whom 
shall  I  fear  ?  The  Lord  is  the  keeper  of  my  life  :  of  whom  shall  I 
be  afraid  !  " 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE  SOLITARY'S  FIRST  MASS 

Multi  qui  persequnntur  me,  el  tribulant  me  :  a  testimonies  tuis  non 
declinavi. 

Many  are  they  that  persecute  and  afflict  me :  but  I  decline  not 
from  Thy  testimonies, — Ps.  cxviii, 

I  HAD  thought  out  a  plan  of  life  as  well  as  I 
was  able  before  coming  into  solitude.  The 
Church's  commandments  must  above  all  things 
be  rigidly  obeyed.  I  must  on  no  account  miss 
hearing  Mass  on  Sundays  and  Holidays.  There 
was  no  Church  nearer  than  the  village  Church  : 
that  was  a  good  six  miles'  walk.  I  must  do  it 
in  all  weathers  :  weather  and  impassable  roads 
were  no  excuse  to  keep  from  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
a  man  who  had  determined  to  give  his  whole 
life  to  God.  Then  I  must  do  it  without  bite 
or  sup,  for  I  had  decided  that  I  ought  to  keep 
to  my  custom  of  the  last  ten  years  of  weekly 
Confession  and  Communion.  The  great  free 
days  of  the  Desert  had  gone  for  ever  :  then 

God  made  up  wonderfully  to  the  Anchorites 
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the  deprivation  of  His  Sacramental  Presence, 
or  allowed  great  liberties  in  reservation.  Now, 
until  a  latter-day  persecution,  or  the  Advent 
of  Anti-Christ,  there  could  be  no  reason  why 
the  soul  serving  God  in  solitude  should  hope 
to  prosper  without  a  frequent  reception  of  the 
Bread  of  Life.  I  must  therefore  show  myself 
in  this  World  of  a  village  at  least  once  a 
week. 

As  to  Confession  and  spiritual  direction,  I 
had  no  idea  what  to  expect.  That  did  not 
trouble  me.  Whoever  the  priest,  however  much 
out  of  sympathy  with  my  life,  he  could  always 
absolve  me  from  my  sins.  If  he  could  not,  or 
would  not,  direct  me,  God  would  see  to  it. 
For  God  is  still  as  generous  of  illumination  to 
those  who  seek  Him  in  solitude,  as  He  was  in 
the  days  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert.  There 
was  only  one  Church  in  the  village,  and  one 
Priest :  I  must  perforce  go  to  him.  If  I  should 
ever  positively  require  other  spiritual  advice 
elsewhere,  I  would  find  out  the  nearest  Monas- 
tery or  Friary,  and  drive  if  necessary. 

After  the  scene  with  Nanni  and  his  son  on 
Monday  morning,  not  a  soul  came  near  me, 
not  a  soul  did  I  see  or  hear  anywhere.  I 
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thought  my  heart  would  burst  in  the  delights 
of  those  five  days.  Not  one  moment  of  time 
ever  hung  heavily  on  my  hands  :  a  fish  might 
as  lief  tire  of  his  life-giving  element.  I  remem- 
bered the  liberty  of  the  Desert,  and  did  not 
multiply  rules  and  regulations.  I  said  the 
Office  of  the  Church  daily  and  my  Missa  sicca  ; 
on  Friday  I  added  the  Office  of  the  Dead,  and 
on  Saturday  the  Office  of  Our  Lady.  I  rose 
for  Matins  at  one  or  two  o'clock :  sometimes  I 
did  not  go  back  to  bed.  You  have  been  to 
Matins  at  a  Charterhouse,  I  daresay,  and  know 
how  long  they  can  last — two  hours,  two  hours 
and  a  half,  three  hours.  They  can  be  still 
longer  to  a  Solitary  in  the  freedom  of  his  Desert. 
The  Monk  may  not  pause  in  his  praises :  he 
must  keep  time  with  his  fellows  :  the  Solitary, 
like  the  bee,  can  linger  among  the  flowers  where 
the  honey  is  sweetest  and  most  plentiful.  My 
Office  was  to  me  not  praise  only  or  chiefly,  but 
prayer  also,  and  even  meditation.  But  if  ever 
I  made  a  set  meditation  it  was  with  the  Imita- 
tion in  my  hand,  and  there,  too,  I  paused  where 
the  honey  was  sweetest.  I  roamed  about  the 
woods  a  bit  for  exercise,  and  because  I  did  not 
yet  know  the  extent  of  my  property,  which 
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was  entirely  uninclosed.  I  cut  down  a  tree  or 
two,  and  chopped  it  into  firewood  for  the  coming 
winter.  I  swept  my  rooms  every  morning,  and 
scrubbed  the  kitchen  one  afternoon.  On  the 
Saturday,  I  gathered  a  basket  of  wild  straw- 
berries for  my  Sunday's  meal.  And  to  think 
that  I  should  have  resisted  for  five  years,  with 
one  argument  more  futile  than  another,  the 
Voice  of  God  calling  me  to  the  happiness  of 
living  alone  with  Him  Who  is  all  sufficient, 
and  serving  Him  only  Who  alone  can  per- 
fectly accept  and  reward  service. 

Sunday  came,  a  glorious  May  morning.  I 
had  set  my  alarum  clock  for  half-past  two, 
thinking  it  better  not  to  go  back  to  bed.  I 
said  Matins  and  Lauds,  and  lingered  over  my 
Missa  ficta,  as  it  is  also  called.  The  Introit 
I  said  over  and  over  again,  and  found  great 
savour  in  it :  Exaudi,  Domine,  vocem  meam, 
qua  clamavi  ad  te,  alleluja  :  tibi  dixit  cor  meum, 
qucesivi  vultum  tuum,  vultum  tuum  Domine  re- 
quiram :  ne  avertas  faciem  tuam  a  me,  alleluja, 
alleluja.  Dominus  illuminatio  mea,  et  salus  mea : 
quern  timebo  ?  Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritui 
Sancto.  Sicut  erat  in  principio,  et  nunc,  et  semper, 
et  in  sczcula  sczculorum.  A  men.  Exaudi,  Domine, 
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vocem  meam,  &C.1  There  was  only  one  Mass 
at  the  Church — at  eight  o'clock.  I  got  there 
about  half-past  seven.  Passing  through  the  vill- 
age, a  few  old  crones  begged,  and  I  gave  them 
money.  It  was  a  mistake.  Girls  and  boys  fol- 
lowed, worrying  me  for  money.  There  was  a  large 
knot  of  men  outside  the  Church.  They  stared 
hard,  and  talked  me  well  over  as  I  passed 
through  them.  I  caught  the  words  motto  and 
inglese  :  they  seem  to  fall  naturally  together 
in  Italy.  I  came  across  Nanni,  servile.  "  Meet 
me  at  the  podere  after  Mass/'  I  said.  I  had 
more  money  in  my  pocket  for  him  in  case  I 
saw  the  necessity  of  advancing  it.  The  Priest 
was  in  the  Confessional,  hearing  the  confessions 
of  women.  It  was  ten  minutes  to  eight  when 
he  came  out  and  made  for  the  Sacristy.  The 
Church  was  now  nearly  full.  I  could  not  help 
noticing  that  I  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes; 
and  when  I  got  up  from  my  bench  to  follow 
the  Priest,  the  whispering  rose  to  a  murmur 
of  talk  that  could  only  be  caused  by  me  :  no 

1  Ps.  xxvi.,  "  Hear,  O  Lord,  my  voice  which  cries  unto  Thee, 
alleluia  :  my  heart  hath  said  to  Thee,  I  have  sought  Thy  face, 
Thy  face,  O  Lord,  will  I  seek  :  turn  not  Thy  countenance  from  me, 
alleluia,  alleluia.  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation  :  whom 
shall  I  fear  ?  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  &c.  Hear,  O  Lord,  my 
voice,  &c," 
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doubt  it  meant :  look  !  he's  going  to  confession. 
The  environment  to  me  was  simply  terrific,  and 
I  would  have  welcomed  a  crowded  Church  in  a 
noisy  city.  I  apologised  to  the  Priest  for 
troubling  at  that  hour,  and  asked  if  he  would 
be  good  enough  to  hear  my  confession.  He 
took  me  into  a  little  room  off  the  Sacristy. 
Men,  who  are  privileged  beings  in  this  country 
where  Religion  is  concerned,  are  tacitly  exoner- 
ated from  Confession  in  the  public  gaze.  It 
is  an  abuse,  but  I  own  I  was  grateful  for  the 
privilege  that  day.  I  was  brief  in  my  Con- 
fession, and  the  Priest  hurried  in  his  absolu- 
tion. The  few  words  of  conventional  exhorta- 
tion were  uttered  in  a  manner  expressive  of 
the  utmost  indifference,  but  were  unexception- 
able. In  all  my  Catholic  life,  in  all  my  wander- 
ings into  out-of-the-way  places  in  Italy,  I  have 
never  had  a  bad  experience  in  the  Confessional. 
I  suppose  you  can  say  the  same.  This  Priest 
was  utterly  uninteresting  as  a  Priest ;  nay,  he 
was  even  antipathetic ;  he  did  a  minimum 
of  duty,  and  that  mechanically  ;  he  was  self- 
indulgent,  and  greedily  seized  on  opportunities 
to  add  to  the  miserable  pittance  of  pay  given 
him  by  the  Government ;  it  was  impossible  to 
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think  of  him  as  good ;  impossible  not  to  see 
how  much  better  it  would  have  been  that  he 
should  never  have  been  ministering  in  the 
Sanctuary.  To  him  it  might  be  my  lot  to  go 
to  Confession  weekly  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 
What  did  it  matter  ?  God  could  enlighten  me 
through  him,  just  as  well  as  He  graciously 
enlightened  me  Himself  in  my  Solitude. 

When  I  got  back  to  my  place,  it  had  been 
taken,  and  there  was  nowhere  else  for  me  to 
kneel  except  the  bare  floor.  This  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  Never  have  I  known 
a  Mass  go  so  swiftly.  Banns  were  published 
at  the  Gospel,  but  the  usual  obligatory  explana- 
tion of  the  Gospel  was  not  given.  The  Domine 
non  sum  dignus  was  upon  me  before  I  had  rightly 
begun  to  prepare  myself.  My  mind  had  been 
wandering,  too,  I  know.  I  was  suffering 
anguish  in  that  crowd  of  hardened  peasants, 
and  no  prayer,  no  recollection  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  or  the  sweetness  of  my  Solitude,  could 
still  my  tribulation  for  a  moment. 

When  I  received  Our  Lord  into  my  heart, 
He  was  all  of  a  sudden  very  good,  and  I  became 
almost  alarmed.  I  found  myself  almost  re- 
proaching Him — but  He  smiles  at  our  reproaches 
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— that  He  had  called  me  to  serve  Him  in  soli- 
tude, and  yet  required  me  to  go  out  into  a 
turbulent  world  every  week,  and  to  send  out 
a  turbulent  world  to  me,  perhaps  every  day; 
and  I  asked  Him  what  I  should  do,  and  whether 
it  were  not  possible  for  me  to  be  alone  with 
Him  for  ever  like  His  favoured  servants  of  old. 
Great  Heavens  !  hot  tears  were  trickling  through 
my  fingers.  Indeed  my  anguish  was  very  great. 
I  heard  the  shuffling  of  feet,  and  the  mattering 
of  harsh  ugly  voices.  I  took  my  hands  from 
before  my  face,  and  saw  a  knot  of  men  close 
by,  deliberately  observing  me.  It  was  horrible. 
I  think  I  had  done  something  conspicuous :  I 
may  even  have  stretched  out  my  arms  ;  my  sobs 
may  have  been  audible.  Presently  the  Church 
emptied,  and  I  took  leave  of  my  Sacramental 
Lord  for  a  week,  imploring  for  a  strength 
that  I  had  not,  and  never  thought  I  should 
need. 

At  the  Church  door  there  were  four  or  five 
hags  waiting  for  me,  chorusing  for  alms  in 
strident  soapy  voices.  If  only  they  had  said 
nothing  of  me,  but  Lei  che  e  tanto  buono,  said 
one,  and  Lei  che  e  un  Santo,  said  another.  I 
was  beside  myself  at  the  abominable  horror  of 
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it  all.  I  forgot  the  gentle  Visitor  who  but  then 
had  left  me,  and  "  Nulla/"  I  shouted  angrily, 
"  Nulla !  Nulla !"  I  was  very  rough,  I  know,  and 
boiling  over — transmuted,  alas  !  in  an  instant, 
into  a  paltry  injured  human  being.  All  their 
acrid  resentment  rose.  They  took  back  their 
fawning  compliments,  and  cursed  me  in  strident 
voices  for  a  hypocrite  and  an  ill-bred  foreigner. 
And  I  had  started  out  with  the  intention  of 
avoiding  notice.  Some  of  the  men  lingering 
about  the  Church  door  looked  at  me  with 
lowering  faces.  Boys  swarmed  round  me  beg- 
ging. "  Nulla !  Nulla  I  "  I  cried,  beside  myself ; 
"  Nulla !  Nulla  !  "  There  were  loud  jeers,  and, 
as  I  retreated  from  the  village,  stones  began  to 
fly.  I  walked  on  quickly.  The  boys  still  fol- 
lowed, jeering  and  throwing  stones.  One  or 
two  stones  hit  my  back  and  legs.  Alas !  the 
power  of  seeing  and  reasoning  had  left  me. 
I  was  in  a  flame  of  hot  human  indignation, 
thirsting  to  punish.  Instinct  alone  was  left 
me,  and,  with  the  instinct  of  wishing  to  avoid 
grave  sin,  I  began  to  run.  A  sharp  stone 
struck  me  on  the  neck.  I  felt  the  blood  trick- 
ling down  my  back.  And  now,  blinded  with 
passion,  I  veered  round  madly,  ready  to  do 
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murder.  As  I  did  so,  my  anger  turned  to  amaze- 
ment. A  man  rushed  out  from  the  hedge, 
armed  with  a  big  stick.  He  began  to  belabour 
the  boys  abominably  ;  he  kicked  them  like  a 
fury  ;  he  threw  them  to  the  ground  ;  he  kicked 
them  when  they  were  down.  There  were  yells 
of  pain  and  shrieks  for  help,  coward  shrieks  for 
father  and  mother !  The  man,  though  seem- 
ingly my  champion,  was  behaving  like  a  brute. 
Forgetting  that  I  had  but  now  been  of  the  same 
mood  as  himself,  I  ran  towards  him  remon- 
strating. Never  in  my  life,  perhaps,  was  I  so 
completely  dumbfounded. 

"  Giovanni !  "  I  cried  bitterly.  "  You  ? 
Here  ?  How  dare  you  ?  How  dare  you  dis- 
obey me  ?  "  Alas  !  for  my  beautiful  peace. 
One  angry  emotion  gave  way  to  another,  until 
I  frankly  despised  myself.  "  Master,  forgive 
me  !  "  pleaded  poor  Giovanni.  "  I  could  not 
leave  you  here  alone  among  these  fiends  !  I 
saw  what  they  were  like  the  first  day  !  The 
worst  village  in  this  bad  part !  They  have  lost 
the  old  which  was  good  in  its  way,  and  what 
is  good  in  the  new  has  not  yet  reached  here/' 
(Giovanni  seemed  to  me  suddenly  to  have 
become  very  profound.)  "  They  will  rob  and 
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murder  you,  padrone,  when  they  have  done 
torturing  you/' 

"  Giovanni !  "  I  said  sternly,  "  you  parted 
from  me  with  good-bye  on  your  lips;  you  let 
me  take  an  affectionate  and  last  farewell  of 
you,  and  yet  all  the  time  you  intended  to  dis- 
obey my  wishes.  You  know,  Giovanni,  that 
I  have  ever  wished  you  well,  and  that  your 
true  and  faithful  service  has  touched  me  deeply. 
But  I  have  parted  from  you.  Now  you  have 
to  prove  that  you  still  have  some  regard  for 
me  by  leaving  here  this  afternoon.  Good-bye 
again,  my  faithful  and  dear  Giovanni !  " 

We  had  reached  the  "  Bocca  di  gesso,"  where 
my  path  led  up  the  hills  to  the  Sambuca.  I 
shook  hands  with  him.  "  Master !  "  he  said 
very  resolutely,  but  ever  so  respectfully,  "  I  have 
served  you  twenty  years,  and  obeyed  you 
blindly.  Often  I  did  not  like  your  commands  ; 
I  mean  I  regretted  them.  I  daresay  I  did  not 
understand  them.  I  used  to  regret  that  my 
noble  master,  a  great  gentleman  of  rich  means, 
should  not  receive  the  great  world  in  his  fine 
house.  He  was  born  to  honours  ;  I  wished  to 
see  the  great  world  bow  down  before  him. 
Yes,  I  did  want  to  see  his  life  different,  but  not 
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his  heart.  His  heart  was  to  me  the  pearl  of 
great  price.  But  he  has  sent  me  from  his 
service.  I  am  no  longer  bound  to  obey  him. 
I  renounce  his  generous  benefactions.  In  his 
nobly  generous  service " — I  do  but  repeat 
what  the  poor  fellow  said — "  I  have  laid  by 
enough  to  last  me  years  without  working,  and 
in  this  neighbourhood  I  mean  to  stay  as  long 
as  he  does.  He  will  deny  me  his  presence, 
his  love  will  be  turned  into  hate,  but  I  shall 
know  how  to  serve  and  protect  him  all  the 
same  !  " 

"  Giovanni/'  I  said,  deeply  moved,  "  walk  a 
little  of  the  way  home  with  me.  Come  !  .  .  . 
Giovanni/'  I  continued,  as  we  moved  upwards 
through  the  woods,  "  Giovanni,  is  it  any  use 
trying  to  explain  to  you  why  I  am  here,  what 
manner  of  life  it  is  I  am  trying  to  lead,  why  I 
have  left  the  world " 

"  O  Signore  !  I  know  well  enough.  It  is  the 
Frati  who  have  put  it  in  your  head  !  Let  them 
come  and  try  it  themselves/'  he  added  bitterly. 
"  They  could  never  stand  it,  not  one  of  them, 
and  surely  it  is  no  life  for  a  grand  Signore. 
O  master !  master !  "  he  cried  in  a  sudden 
passionate  outburst ;  "let  me  come  and  live 
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in  the  other  corner  of  that  lonely  house !  I 
will  not  make  a  sound  ;  I  will  keep  all  the 
world  away  from  you  ;  you  will  never  see  me 
except  when  I  bring  you  breakfast  in  the 
morning,  and  wait  upon  you  at  luncheon  and 
dinner  !  Oh,  I  can  cook,  Signore — and  well. 
What  are  you  living  on  now,  master,  all  by 
yourself  ?  Tinned  and  potted  meats  and  fishes, 
the  delicacies  from  the  good  Fortnum's  and 
Crosse  and  Blackwell's.  No  stomach  can  stand 
it  long  without  fresh  meat,  well  cooked  and 
rightly  seasoned.  You  wish  to  be  alone  with 
books,  more  even  than  in  Manchester  Square  ? 
I  will  never  speak,  master,  till  you  speak ;  I 
will  never  move  except  to  obey  your  com- 
mands  " 

"  Come,  Giovanni,"  I  said,  to  cheer  him  a 
little,  "  walk  all  the  way  home  with  me.  You 
shall  sleep  there  the  night,  and  talk  to  me  to 
your  heart's  content.  In  the  morning  you  will 
leave  this  part  of  Italy.  Let  me  know  where 
you  settle  :  if  ever  I  need  the  help  of  any  human 
being  here,  it  is  you  that  I  shall  summon,  and 
no  one  else  1"  "I  will  not  go  away,  master," 
answered  Giovanni  doggedly  ;  :<  though  you 
hate  me  for  it.  I  will  not  go  away  only  to 
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hear  that  you  have  been  murdered  because 
was  not  near  to  protect  you  !  " 

"  Giovanni/'  I  said,  overcoming  my  reluct- 
ance to  speak  of  such  things,  "  I  have  become 
a  servant  myself.  My  Master  lives  up  at  the 
little  house  yonder/'  (Giovanni  shot  a  nervous 
anxious  glance  at  me  as  if  fearing  for  my  sanity.) 
"  The  house  is  small,  the  service  of  a  very 
peculiar  nature.  He  cannot  do  with  two  ser- 
vants there,  just  as  I  never  had  but  one  servant, 
and  that  you,  my  dear,  my  faithful  Giovanni. 
How  could  I  be  a  good  servant  to  my  Master 
if  I  allowed  myself  to  be  waited  on  ?  Come 
home  with  me  now.  You  shall  cook  dinner  for 
us,  and  we  will  eat  together " 

"  Never,  master  ! " 

"  But  to-morrow  morning  you  leave  Vicolo. 
If  you  are  obstinate  and  stay,  never  dare  to 
speak  to  me,  and  never  hope  that  in  my  direst 
necessity  I  should  ever  turn  to  you  for  help  !  " 

Poor  Giovanni  was  getting  desperate.  "  Then 
take  me  asfattore  on  the  podere,"  he  cried.  "  I 
know  more  of  country  matters  than  you  think. 
In  a  short  time  I  shall  be  a  good  fattore.  With 
respect  be  it  said,  master,  your  contadini  are 
the  biggest  ruffians  in  this  villainous  place. 
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Oh,  I've  found  out  all  about  them.  Who  is 
going  to  do  fattore's  duty  for  you  ?  That  man 
Nanni  will  not  give  you  a  moment's  peace. 
He  has  been  drunk  all  the  week,  and  boasting 
of  your  wealth,  and  the  big  sums  you  have 
given  him,  and  the  bigger  that  you  are  going 
to  give  him.  You  will  have  no  quiet  with  your 
books,  as  you  hope ;  nothing  but  worries  and 
bothers — as  well  have  stayed  in  Manchester 
Square,  where  good  servants  gave  you  much 
peace  and  quiet !  " 

This  was  a  huge  temptation,  as  you  can 
imagine.  It  seemed  like  the  solution  of  all  my 
worst  difficulties.  True,  I  had  vowed  to  part 
company  with  the  past  for  ever,  but  was  not  a 
present  rising  up  before  me,  horrible,  exacting, 
full  of  peril,  that  threatened  to  encompass  me 
in  chains  of  servitude  in  comparison  with  which 
my  life  in  the  world  had  been  more  like  the 
freedom  of  the  Desert.  But  I  thought  that 
Giovanni's  presence  and  service  would  fetter 
me  for  ever  to  the  servitude  of  the  past.  It 
was  an  instant's  temptation  only.  "  Giovanni," 
I  said  firmly  and  irrevocably,  "  come  home 
with  me,  as  I  said.  But  on  the  condition  that 

you  utter  not  a  single  word  more  about  staying 

F 
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here.      Either    that,    or    you    turn    back    at 
once  !  " 

We  both  stopped  still,  startled  for  the  moment 
by  the  angry  baying  of  a  dog.  About  a  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  us  were  a  couple  of  villain- 
ous looking  men,  with  a  mongrel  Maremma 
sheep-dog  straining  on  the  leash.  "  Be  easy, 
master  !  "  cried  Giovanni  cheerily.  "  See  here, 
I  have  the  good  Browning.  Eh !  it  is  not 
safe  to  circulate  in  these  parts  without  the 
good  Browning !  "  The  steel  barrel  of  the 
revolver  gleamed  pleasantly  in  the  sunshine. 
"  Keep  that  dog  in,  my  men/'  he  shouted  in  a 
crisp,  commanding  voice,  quite  new  to  me  : 
"  if  he  gets  loose,  a  good  bullet  goes  through 
his  brain !  There,  master,  see  for  yourself/' 
he  continued,  turning  to  me ;  "  they're  out  to 
rob  and  murder  you,  the  villains  !  Thank  God, 
I  was  here  !  Thank  God  !  Thank  God  !  "  he 
wailed,  as  if  about  to  break  down. 

But  he  quickly  pulled  himself  together.  We 
had  come  up  with  the  men.  One  of  them  was 
Nanni's  son,  Ghigo,  who  had  slept  off  his 
drunken  sleep  in  the  outhouse  last  Monday. 
Both  were  of  a  thoroughly  villainous  type. 
They  stopped  short,  uncertain,  lowering. 
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"  Well !  "  said  Giovanni  scathingly.  "  You, 
Ghigo,  beauty  —  Oh  !  I  know  you  already  ! 
— What  manners  are  these  ?  Have  you  no 
salute  for  your  master  ?  Must  I  teach  you 
manners  ?  " 

"  What  imbecile  are  you  ?  "  growled  Ghigo 
surlily. 

"  You  there,"  cried  Giovanni,  whipping  out 
his  good  Browning  and  turning  to  the  man  with 
the  dog — "  you  there  with  the  dog,  pass  along. 
I've  something  to  say  to  this  young  blackguard ! " 

The  man  moved  off  slowly,  muttering  curses. 

"  Now,  you  Ghigo " 

"  Look  out !  Giovanni !  "  I  cried.  "  Quick ! 
he's  loosing  the  dog  !  " 

With  a  yelp  and  a  bound,  the  brute  was  upon 
us.  But  Giovanni  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
The  bullet  went  through  the  animal's  brain. 
The  other  man  went  off  terror-stricken,  while 
Ghigo  remained  rooted  to  the  ground  for  the 
same  reason.  "  Now,  you  Ghigo,"  Giovanni 
resumed — "  you  ask  who  I  am.  Well,  I'm  the 
new  padrone's  fattore,  and  your  master  when 
he's  away."  Giovanni  turned  to  me  with  the 
light  of  triumph  in  his  eyes,  daring  me,  as  it 
were,  to  deny  it.  "  Is  it  not  so,  Signore  ?  "  he 
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said,  turning  to  me,  his  eyes  dancing  with 
triumphant  satisfaction.  "  Yes,"  I  answered 
without  any  hesitation,  carried  away  by  the 
intrepid  conduct  and  splendid  devotion  of  my 
remarkable  servant.  "  At  eight  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning,"  he  continued,  addressing 
himself  threateningly  to  Ghigo,  "  I  enter  on  my 
duties.  Go  home  and  tell  your  father  that 
you've  seen  the  new  fattore,  and  that  you  don't 
like  the  look  of  him.  I  think  there  were  two 
young  brothers  of  yours  in  the  stone-throwing 
rabble  this  morning  :  ask  them  how  they  like 
the  weight  of  the  new  fattore's  stick  and  the 
feel  of  his  boot !  Oh,  you  didn't  know  what  I 
was  doing  in  Vicolo,  didn't  you  ?  You  thought 
I  was  loafing  about  the  village  and  drinking  at 
the  inn,  did  you  ?  No,  my  beauty,  I  was  taking 
informations  about  my  new  contadini,  and 
precious  bad  they  are,  both  for  conduct  and 
ability.  There  are  six  good  carabineers  over 
at  Marinola  :  the  maresciallo  seems  to  like  you 
not  at  all,  nor  your  father  either.  I  have  told 
him  he  should  pass  a  little  more  often  this  way, 
with  his  eyes  open  ;  he  may  learn  of  things 
very  interesting  here  to  the  Public  Safety. 
Now  be  off  with  you  ! — be  off  !  !  "  cried  this 
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extraordinary  man-servant  of  mine,  transformed 
for  the  moment  into  a  taunting,  ferocious  bully  ; 
"  be  off  with  you  !  We'll  continue  this  conver- 
sation at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  !  " 

Ghigo  waited  no  second  invitation,  but  started 
to  run  on  the  wings  of  abject  terror. 

"  Come,  Giovanni,  come  !  You  have  got  your 
own  way.  Come,  let  us  get  home  !  "  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  faint.  The  sun  was  blistering 
the  wound  on  my  neck.  My  tongue  was  parched 
in  my  mouth.  My  first  Mass  in  the  Solitary 
life  !  I  could  hardly  reason.  All  was  bewilder- 
ment. It  had  been  a  morning  of  terrible  agita- 
tions. I  was  shaken  in  body  and  soul.  "  For- 
give me,  dear  master/'  said  Giovanni  presently. 
"  Forgive,  if  you  can,  the  trick  I  played  you  out 
of  love  only.  I  know  you  will  be  angry  with 
me,  but  I  mind  that  now  not  at  all.  You  have 
passed  your  word  before  others  that  I  am  your 
fattore  :  you  will  keep  it — that  is  all  I  mind." 

I  paused  in  my  walk,  faint  and  dizzy,  about 
to  reel.  His  arm  went  round  me,  and  he  looked 
up  into  my  face  with  great  anxiety  and  tender- 
ness. O  God  !  I  had  left  the  world  that  1 
might  forsake  creatures  and  cleave  only  to 
Thee,  and  here  was  I,  in  my  Solitude,  beginning 
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to  admire  and  love  this  man,  my  former  ser- 
vant, whom  in  the  world  I  had  only  liked  and 
respected. 

"  Courage,  master,  courage !  See  the  tall 
cypresses  :  we  are  nearly  home  !  " 

"  O  my  home,  Giovanni !  O  my  sweet  home ! 
Would  that  I  need  never  leave  it  again  !  " 

"  Courage,  master  !  I  hear  the  torrent  now. 
We  have  but  a  little  way  to  go  !  How  beautiful 
it  sounds.  I  will  get  you  water  there.  See 
here  the  beautiful  avenue,  leading  home.  Go 
easily,  easily — piano,  piano  !  master  !  We  are 

there  now.     Oh  the  brutes !  "  he  suddenly 

cried  in  flaming  anger,  as  he  saw  my  collar 
soaked  in  blood,  and  noticed  for  the  first  time 
the  wound  on  my  neck.  He  propped  me  against 
a  cypress  tree,  and  descended  into  the  bed  of 
the  torrent  for  water,  returning  with  his  hat 
full.  He  bathed  my  face  and  temples,  and 
washed  the  wound  on  my  neck.  And  then 
he  again  descended  to  the  torrent,  this  time 
with  my  hat,  and  brought  me  back  water  to 
drink. 

I  rose,  much  refreshed,  but  he  still  supported 
me  with  his  arm.  "  Come,  master,  come  !  but 
a  few  steps  now.  Dear  master,"  he  said  with 
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a  sudden  outburst,  "  you  say  your  Master, 
whom  you  serve  up  at  the  house  yonder,  has 
no  need  of  two  servants  ?  "  "  No,  Giovanni/1 
I  answered,  "  not  here  ;  it  is  a  very  special 
service  'acre."  "  So  be  it.  But  if  I  may  not 
serve  Hm  here,  may  I  not  at  least  here  learn 
how  He  should  be  served  ?  Is  He  not  the  good 
God  ?  "  he  pursued.  "  I  have  served  Him  but 
little  ;  I  understand  Him  not  as  a  Master  to  be 
constantly  served  ;  you,  Master,  would  teach 
me,  you  would  be  serving  me/'  he  added, 
looling  closely  at  me  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
ruse,  "  not  I  you/' 

A  turn  of  the  avenue  brought  us  in  sight  of 
tie  sweet  yellow  little  building  set  in  cypresses 
aid  stone  pines.  Peace  rushed  into  my  heart, 
;he  horrors  of  the  day  passed  from  my 
mind.  ...  He  was  at  the  door,  awaiting 
me.  ...  He  folded  me  in  His  arms.  ...  He 
seemed  full  of  pity  and  anxiety  for  me.  It  was 
as  if  He  had  said  :  "  Did  it  seem  too  much  for 
you  ;  trust  in  Me  ;  it  was  hard  ;  but  see  how 
I  have  shaped  your  life  ;  has  not  suffering  ever 
been  with  you  a  prelude  to  joy  ?  Come,  now, 
I  will  refresh  you." 

Giovanni  led  me  up  to  my  little  room.     It 
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was  full  of  His  presence  too.  I  had  just  time 
to  say  to  Giovanni,  "  Prepare  me  some  food/' 
when  I  was  lovingly  visited  by  that  form  of 
prayer — you  will  know  it  soon,  if  you  do  not 
know  it  already — in  which  all  sorrows  vanish, 
all  wounds  are  made  whole,  all  combat  is  stilled, 
and  the  soul  is  inundated  with  strengthening 
grace  against  the  torment  within,  and  the 
raging  of  the  World  and  the  Devil  without. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

GIOVANNI 

Si  est  tibi  servus  fidelis,  sit  tibi  quasi  anima  tua  :  quasi  fratrem 
sic  eum  tracta  :  quoniam  in  sanguine  animcB  comparasti  ilium. 

If  thou  have  a  faithful  servant,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  thine  own 
soul :  treat  him  as  a  brother  :  for  in  the  blood  of  thy  soul  hast  thou 
gotten  him, — ECCLESIASTICUS  xxxiii.  31, 

THE  prayer  can  have  only  lasted  a  few  minutes. 
It  is  long  or  short  in  proportion  to  our  needs. 
I  only  needed  now  to  recover  the  sense  of  my 
element.  It  was  restored  to  me  very  speedily. 
I  heard  Giovanni  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
hastily  rose  from  my  knees  as  I  bade  him  enter. 

He  came  in  with  a  tumbler  of  white  wine  in 
his  hand,  and  a  dismayed  expression  on  his 
face.  "  I  have  searched/'  he  said,  "  and  cannot 
find  the  cognac.  So  I  have  brought  you  this 
instead  :  you  are  faint  and  need  restoring/' 

"  My  good  Giovanni/'  I  replied,  "  I  don't  any 
longer  drink  wine.  Where  are  your  professions 
of  obedience  ?  Go  and  prepare  me  some  food, 
as  I  said." 

"  But  I  have  searched  everywhere,  and  can 
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find  no  food/'  he  cried ;  "no  meat  in  tins,  no 
jellies,  no  soups.  I  find  nothing  but  a  few 
potatoes  and  carrots,  half  a  loaf  of  coarse  bread 
as  hard  as  a  rock,  and  a  piece  of  cheese  not 
much  softer.  This  is  food  for  Nanni  and  his 
brood,  not  for  a  Signore !  " 

"  It  is  all  that  my  Master  gives  me,  Giovanni. 
He  has  His  own  way  of  sweetening  it.  I  want 
nothing  better.  Now  will  you  go  and  prepare 
me  some  dinner,  or  must  I  show  you  how  to 
do  it  ?  Of  the  carrots  you  make  a  soup  with 
water  only ;  then  bake  the  potatoes  ;  bring 
me  fresh  water  from  the  spring,  and  the  bread 
and  cheese ;  and,  by  the  way,  on  the  top  shelf 
in  the  little  larder  you  will  find  a  goodly  basket 
of  wild  strawberries  which  I  gathered  yesterday. 
But  I'm  sorry  that  I've  nothing  better  to 
offer  you." 

He  groaned  aloud,  and  would  have  protested, 
but  I  cut  him  short,  for  twelve  o'clock  was  upon 
us,  and  I  still  had  all  the  little  hours  to  say. 
The  Solitary  life  is  often  a  very  crowded  life. 

I  talked  a  good  deal  with  Giovanni  that 
afternoon,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  save  much 
future  talk.  "  You  are  my  fattore,  Giovanni," 
I  said ;  "  but  I  must  make  my  conditions. 
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You  are  to  begin  the  building  of  a  proper  house 
for  yourself  on  the  podere.  It  will  add  to  the 
value  of  the  property,"  I  added,  to  stop  his 
protest.  "  Tell  me,  could  you  not  marry, 
Giovanni  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  say  but  what  I  mightn't/'  he 
answered.  "  I  know  just  the  girl  to  manage 
a  house  and  keep  the  womenfolk  of  those  con- 
tadini  in  order.  I  do  not  say  but  what  it  could 
not  arrange  itself.  But  no,  master  :  I  do  not 
marry  till  you  do  !  " 

"  Get  yourself  a  good  horse,"  I  went  on. 
'  You  may  need  to  ride.  And  also  a  smart 
baroccino,  and  a  light  American  that  could  do 
this  road  if  need  be.  There  is  great  distress 
in  the  village.  The  people  look  half-starved. 
I  want  you  to  inquire  into  all  that,  and  see 
what  is  the  best  way  of  giving  relief.  Try 
and  do  it  through  the  priest.  I  would  like  to 
start  a  recreatorio  for  the  boys,  and  another  for 
the  girls.  Perhaps  we  could  get  the  Salesians 
to  take  up  the  work.  Be  generous  in  your 
offers  to  them.  The  parish  priest  may  make 
difficulties " 

"  He  will !  "  interjected  Giovanni  rather 
viciously. 
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"  Never  mind  that,  for  of  course  you  will 
need,  and  get,  Episcopal  sanction.  Then  I 
leave  all  almsgiving  to  you.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  all  go  to  you.  I  make  you  a  promise 
to  give  nothing  at  the  door  here.  Keep  people 
from  coming  all  you  can  :  it  will  only  be  time 
wasted  for  them  now  that  I  have  got  a  fattore. 
My  Master  has  much  for  me  to  do  in  the  next 
few  months,  and  I  need  uninterrupted  quiet. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  of  my  old  acquaint- 
ances will  get  on  my  track ;  if  they  do,  keep 
them  from  finding  me." 

"  Only  the  Signor  Mauldsley  would  be  at  the 
pains  to  look  for  you,"  answered  Giovanni, 
"  and  him  you  will  certainly  receive  as  always/' 

"  Him  least  of  all,"  I  replied.  "  At  least  not 
yet.  Not  for  a  long  time.  I  think  he  should 
be  serving  the  same  Master  in  the  same  way  as 
I  do,  and  he  does  not  know  it.  How  can  I  tell 
him  or  teach  him  until  I  am  myself  trained  in 
the  service.  I  left  him  without  a  word,  because 
to  him  alone  an  explanation  was  due,  and  I 
had  none  to  give." 

I  reflected  a  moment.  "  The  question  of  food 
is  a  very  troublesome  one,"  I  went  on.  "  Bread 
is  the  great  trouble.  I  must  have  bread  every 
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week."  "  I  will  bring  it  every  day,  Sir/'  cried 
Giovanni  effusively.  "  Nothing  of  the  kind, 
Giovanni.  Neither  every  day,  nor  any  day. 
Do  not  imagine  that  you  are  going  to  see  me 
except  in  cases  of  strict  necessity.  A  boy  will 
bring  me  three  loaves  of  brown  bread  and  a 
supply  of  vegetables  every  Thursday.  He  can 
bring  any  papers  or  letters  for  me  at  the  same 
time,  and  you  can  send  me  in  writing  what 
messages  you  think  necessary.  I  here  put  it 
upon  you  most  solemnly  that  you  do  not 
attempt  to  see  me  without  first  sending  me 
written  word  of  your  reasons.  I  suppose  it 
would  be  possible  for  you  to  arrange  to  cash 
my  cheques  with  the  branch  of  the  Banca 
dltalia  at  the  provincial  town.  Of  course  if 
I  had  known  that  I  was  going  to  have  a 
fattore  (though  I  mean  to  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance), I  need  not  have  brought  any  money 
with  me." 

"  Have  you  much  money  with  you,  master  ?  " 
asked  Giovanni  anxiously.  "  No.  Not  much. 
About  twenty-five  thousand  lire.  That  was  to 
last  me  at  least  ten  years."  A  groan  of  anguish 
escaped  Giovanni.  "  Give  it  to  me,  master," 
he  said.  "  I  will  put  it  in  the  Banca  d'ltalia 
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when  I  go  over  to  the  provincial  town.  If  you 
keep  that  money  here  you  will  be  murdered 
first  and  robbed  afterwards."  "  1  will  think 
about  it."  "Have  you  fire-arms?"  "  No." 
"  Then  take  my  good  Browning  !  "  "  No, 
Giovanni.  I  am  no  longer  free  to  take  a  man's 
life,  even  in  self-defence."  "  Then  let  me  get 
you  a  dog.  A  good  St.  Bernard  to  roam  round 
the  house  at  night.  They  will  keep  six  miles 
from  you  when  once  they  have  heard  the  bay- 
ing of  a  St.  Bernard !  "  "A  dog  is  a  distrac- 
tion, Giovanni.  And  as  I  have  no  meat,  there 
would  be  no  bones  for  him."  "  Then  take  my 
Browning  to  fire  in  the  air  with.  It  will  keep 
them  off !  "  "  No,  Giovanni.  Besides,  you  are 
in  far  greater  danger  than  I  am.  You  may  be 
attacked  on  the  way  home."  "  Bah  !  Have 
no  fear  for  me,  Signore  !  They  are  cowards,  all 
of  them.  Did  you  see  how  those  two  curs 
skipped  away  in  terror  to-day  ?  They  will 
attempt  dirty  tricks,  but  not  my  life." 

I  made  Giovanni  stay  the  night,  because  I 
feared  for  his  safety.  He  left  me  at  six  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  crestfallen  enough,  but  I  had 
no  doubt  that  he  would  recover  his  spirits  when 
he  came  to  grapple  with  the  contadini  on  the 
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podere.  I  shook  hands  with  him  warmly. 
"  Good-bye,  Giovanni !  I  can  never  thank  you 
rightly  for  all  your  love  and  true  service.  By 
the  way,  of  course  you  can  meet  me  on  Sundays 
after  Mass,  and  walk  with  me  as  far  as  the 
'  Bocca  di  gesso/  That  will  give  you  plenty  of 
time  to  tell  me  how  you  are,  and  what  you  are 
doing.  As  I  have  recognised  you  publicly  as 
my  fattore,  I  could  not  well  pass  you  by  in  the 
street,  could  I  ?  " 

I  watched  him  retreating  down  the  cypress 
avenue.  At  the  bend  in  the  road,  he  turned 
and  saluted  me  respectfully.  O  brave  heart 
and  noble  soul !  I  had  had  to  come  into 
Solitude  to  learn  his  true  worth  :  there  indeed 
I  was  to  revise  many  a  judgment. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  about  a  dozen 
people  came  out  begging.  I  was  firm  with  all. 
Unable  to  get  money,  they  asked  for  food  and 
drink.  That,  too,  I  refused,  except  water. 
"  Go  to  myfattore  in  the  village/'  I  said.  "  He 
will  help  you  if  he  thinks  fit." 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  I  was  left  entirely 
alone.  I  did  not  see  a  single  face  or  hear  the 
sound  of  human  speech.  They  were  happy 
days — nay,  they  were  glorious  days.  God  was 
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once  more  indulgent  to  a  beginner.  In  silence 
and  solitude  my  mind  became  composed  and 
collected  ;  vigour  and  strength  were  infused  into 
my  soul;  my  whole  being  was  transmuted.  The 
change  was  surprisingly  rapid,  but  then  I  had 
come  into  my  element  at  last,  without  which  I 
must  soon  have  perished  spiritually.  "  Deus 
enim  et  secretum  qu&rit,"  says  St.  Bernard,  "  et 
solitarium  locum  diligit,"  *  and  because  I  had 
sought  Him  in  a  secret  place  in  which  He  had 
already  delighted  to  dwell,  He  early  vouchsafed 
to  suffer  me  to  taste  "  certain  antepasts  of 
eternal  felicity."  2 

On  Thursday  morning  the  boy  came  with 
my  bread  and  provisions.  No  letter  or  message 
from  Giovanni.  It  was  good  of  him.  I  asked 
the  boy  if  he  had  seen  the  jattore,  and  who  he 
was,  and  I  sent  him  the  message  that  I  was  well 
and  would  see  him  on  Sunday. 

Sunday  morning  came.  I  was  miserable 
that  I  should  leave  my  solitude  with  such 
poignant  reluctance.  My  Master  was  waiting 
for  me  in  the  village  Church — my  Sacramental 
Master,  without  Whom,  reason  told  me,  I  could 

1  De  interiori  domo,  cap.  Ixvi, 

2  Alban  Butler,  April  ist,  in  the  Life  of  St*  Hugh,  Bishop, 
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not  hope  for  life  and  progress.  Yet  I  found 
Him  quite  sweet  and  potent  enough  in  the  secret 
and  Solitary  place  I  loved  so  well.  I  grieved 
that  I  could  not  receive  Him  sacramentally 
without  contact — debasing,  disheartening,  gall- 
ing contact — with  the  world  of  a  wicked  village. 
I  reached  the  Church  in  better  time — at 
seven  o'clock.  There  was  no  one  yet  outside, 
and  but  two  or  three  women  inside.  I  went 
into  the  Sacristy  to  look  for  the  Priest.  He 
had  not  yet  come  out  of  the  Canonica.  He 
appeared  at  half-past  seven,  and  I  asked  the 
favour  that  he  would  hear  my  Confession.  He 
heard  me  out,  without  in  the  least  helping  me 
out,  and  said  much  the  same  conventional 
words  as  last  Sunday.  Here  let  me  say  at  once 
that  this  went  on  Sunday  after  Sunday,  the 
Confession  much  the  same,  the  words  in  reply 
always  the  same.  Here  was  I,  greatly  daring, 
attempting  a  spiritual  life  which  often  took 
me  near  dangerous  precipices,  and  I  was  wholly 
without  "  direction/'  This  was  one  of  my 
greatest  tribulations  at  times,  but  always 
salved  by  the  goodness  of  God.  I  cannot  com- 
plain of  Don  Costanzo,  the  Parish  Priest  of 
Vicolo.  My  mode  of  life  must  have  been  greatly 
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distasteful  to  him  :  yet  he  never  attempted 
to  dissuade  me  from  it.  He  never  once  came  out 
to  the  Sambuca,  or  sought  to  make  my  personal 
acquaintance.  He  never  once  asked  me  for 
money  for  any  purpose,  and  took  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  fattore  must  be  gone  to  for 
contributions. 

That  Sunday  morning  things  were  very  bad 
again  for  me  in  the  Church.  The  horrible 
prying,  ill-bred  curiosity  of  these  noisy  people 
made  me  sore  all  over.  My  Lord  came  to  me, 
but  I  was  inattentive  to  Him,  hardly  conscious 
of  His  presence,  conscious  only  of  my  suffer- 
ings. Those  Sunday  Masses  were  anguish  to  me, 
and  remained  acute  anguish  to  the  end;  Out- 
side, nobody  molested  me.  Giovanni  was  wait- 
ing for  me  at  the  door.  The  men  had  gathered 
deferentially  round  him.  People  saluted  him 
with  great  respect  as  we  passed  through  the 
place.  In  one  short  week  he  had  got  the 
village  completely  in  hand.  We  walked  to- 
gether to  where  the  mountain  road  leads  up 
and  away  to  my  home.  How  I  was  thirsting 
for  it !  Here  we  parted  company.  He  seemed 
docile  and  subdued.  All  was  going  well,  he 
said. 
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Half-way  home  faintness  overcame  me.  The 
heat  was  great.  The  long  hours  without  food 
still  tried  me,  and  the  anguish  of  the  morn- 
ing had  physically  unnerved  me.  I  sat  down 
to  rest  on  the  bank.  As  I  did  so  I  saw  a 
man,  who  had  evidently  been  following  me, 
dive  furtively  into  the  bushes.  I  recognised 
him,  and  called  to  him :  "  Giovanni !  Come 
here  !  " 

He  came  out  of  the  bushes  looking  sheepish. 
"  Giovanni,  you  know  you  are  doing  what  gives 
me  great  displeasure  !  'J  "  Forgive  me,  master. 
Let  me  come  with  you  all  the  way  just  for 
a  few  Sundays !  Or  at  least  carry  a  good 
Browning  to  show  to  people  if  you  will  not 
use  it.  The  brute  beast,  Ghigo,  has  threatened 
in  his  cups  to  do  for  you.  He  means  it.  At 
least,  let  me  come  up  with  you  now  and  fetch 
away  the  money.  See,  I  have  my  Browning 
with  me/'  "  Giovanni/'  I  said,  "  it  grieves  me 
to  be  harsh  with  you.  I  will  say  no  more,  but 
— go  home  at  once  and  do  not  let  me  again  find 
you  following  me/'  "  As  you  wish,  master/' 

Here  let  me  say  that  though  he  was  stealthy 
as  a  cat,  I  did  detect  him  following  me  the  very 
next  Sunday,  and  every  other  Sunday.  More 
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than  that :  I  detected  him  at  early  dawn  on 
Sundays  out  by  the  Sambuca,  waiting  to 
follow  me  in.  I  decided  to  feign  unconscious- 
ness. It  was  impossible  churlishly  to  reprimand 
this  loyal  old-world  service,  and  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  hurt  him  further. 


Many  and  great  were  the  tribulations  suffered 
by  my  poor  friend  in  the  first  year  of  his  an- 
choretic  life  :  but  always  God  showed  the  light 
of  His  countenance  to  him  :  and  brought  him 
back  even  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.1 
But  I  am  in  haste,  and  must  not  dwell  upon 
them.  One  other  episode  of  the  early  stages 
of  the  via  purgativa  must  suffice.  It  will  show 
you  how  greatly  turbulent  the  Solitary  life  can 
be.  Indeed  this  episode  was  to  lead  him  for 
a  time  far  from  the  anchoretic  life  he  loved  so 
well,  into  the  seclusion  of  the  coenobitic  life  in 
its  least  desirable  form,  as  you  shall  presently 
hear.  He  himself  shall  tell  the  story. 

1  Ps.  Ixx.,  Quantas  ostendisti  mihi  tvibulationes  multas  et  malas  : 
et  converses  vivificasti  me  :  et  de  abyssis  tew  a  itevum  reduxisti  me. 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE   SOLITUDE   STORMED 

Circumdederunt  me  dolores  mortis  :  et  pericula  inferni  invenerunt 
me.  Tvibulationem  et  dolorem  inveni. 

The  sorrows  of  death  encompassed  me :  the  perils  of  hell  did 
visit  me.  I  found  trouble  and  sorrow. — Ps.  cxiv. 

THREE  months  had  passed  of  my  anchoretic 
life.  The  silence,  the  solitude,  were  nearly 
perfect,  broken  only  by  the  Sunday  Mass,  and 
the  boy's  brief  call  on  Thursdays.  Giovanni, 
evidently  to  please  me,  had  not  once  been  out 
to  see  me.  My  life  was  really  blissful.  So  far 
I  had  known  no  acute  suffering  except  Sunday's 
anguish,  and  that  had  a  little  diminished.  The 
penitential  part  of  my  life  I  hardly  noticed. 
The  days  fled  rapidly,  not  without  profit,  not 
without  progress.  I  wondered  at  the  goodness 
of  God  in  sparing  me  grave  interior  trials. 
No  objective  evil  spirits  tormented  me  as  yet : 
the  Angels  were  still  ranged  round  my  Solitude 
beating  them  back,  until  I  should  be  strong 
enough  to  take  part  in  the  fight  with  them. 
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It  was  Tuesday  evening.  I  set  my  alarum 
for  one  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  bed  at 
seven  in  the  bright  sunshine.  That  is  the  last 
thing  I  remember  clearly.  I  do  remember 
dimly  the  moonlight  streaming  into  my  room, 
and  three  masked  men.  I  think  it  was  at  the 
time,  not  afterwards,  that  I  thought  of  them 
as  the  devils  from  Hell  so  long  held  back  from 
my  Solitude  by  the  Heavenly  Host.  I  cannot 
really  remember  whether  I  saw  the  arm  of  one 
of  them  go  high  in  the  air  or  only  thought 
so  afterwards.  I  do  remember,  and  shall 
never  forget,  a  persistent  knocking  at  the  door 
below,  unending  as  it  seemed,  and  a  boy's 
voice  shouting  monotonously,  "  Signore ! 
Signore  !  Apr  a  !  Apr  a  !  "  Then  followed 
sounds  of  frightened  blubbering  and  footsteps 
running  away,  and  oblivion  came  over  me 
again. 

It  was  a  low  sweet  voice  I  heard  next. 
"  He's  living,  Doctor  ;  save  him,  save  him,  for 
pity's  sake  !  "  There  were  three  men  in  the 
room  again,  but  I  thought  of  them  as  angels, 
not  as  devils. 

"  Giovanni !  "  I  said  faintly. 

"  Sh !     Sh  !     master,     dear     master  !  "     A 
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strong  cordial  was  poured  down  my  throat. 
The  Doctor  was  busy  staunching  and  dressing 
a  deep  wound  below  my  left  shoulder,  meant 
for  the  heart,  I  daresay.  Then  my  head,  it 
seems,  had  been  badly  beaten  with  some  blunt 
instrument,  and  was  a  mass  of  bleeding  bruises. 
Comfortable  lotions  were  poured  on  to  it, 
comfortable  bandages  began  to  enswathe  it. 
This  was  Thursday,  the  day  the  boy  came  ; 
I  had  been  lying  insensible,  it  must  have  been 
between  life  and  death,  since  Tuesday  night. 

"  A  man  of  iron  nerve,  Signor  Giovanni/' 
the  Doctor  was  saying ;  "a  giant !  What 
muscles  and  sinews  !  He  ought  to  be  dead/' 
I  looked  at  the  Doctor — young,  brisk,  skilful, 
confident — and  admired  him.  And  I  looked  at 
the  third  man  curiously.  It  was  the  Parish 
Priest.  I  had  no  notion  why  he  was  there. 
"  It  is  good  of  you  to  come,  Don  Costanzo  !  " 
I  said.  "  Don't  talk,  master  !  "  interrupted 
Giovanni  in  warning  tones.  "  Mio  dovere," 
answered  the  Priest  with  a  shrug.  "  Signor 
Giovanni "  (they  are  all  calling  Giovanni 
Signor e  I  noticed)  "  thought  you  might  want 
me.  We  knew  nothing.  The  boy  couldn't, 
or  wouldn't,  get  in." 
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I  understood  then.  "  It  is  good  of  you/'  I 
said.  "  Do  you  think  that  I  should  be 
anointed  ?  "  "  What  say  you,  Doctor  ?  " 
asked  the  Priest.  "  Stuff-and-nonsense  !  " 
cried  the  Doctor  brusquely.  "  He's  going  to 
make  a  wonderful  recovery.  Such  a  consti- 
tution !  I'll  have  him  up  in  a  fortnight,  and 
out  of  the  house  in  three  weeks.  He's  been  at 
death's  door  if  you  like,  but  he's  fairly  kicked 
the  enemy  out  of  the  window.  What's  the 
time  ?  Eleven  o'clock.  You,  Signor  Gio- 
vanni, will  stay  here,  no  doubt ;  and  make 
the  patient  lie  still  and  obey  orders.  No 
talking  at  all.  I'll  be  back  at  five.  Come, 
Don  Costanzo  !  " 

Perhaps  I  had  been  looking  at  Don  Cos- 
tanzo wistfully.  He  came  over  to  the  bedside 
with  an  interrogative  air.  "  Will  you  bring 
me  the  Santissimo  P  "  I  asked  feebly.  "  I  am 
very  weak."  '  Why,  of  course  !  of  course  ! 
whenever  you  like,"  he  returned  warmly. 
"  Shall  we  say  Saturday  ?  Yes  ?  Well,  Satur- 
day, if  Dr.  Cast  elf  ranchi  allows."  I  pressed 
his  hand  gratefully.  Surely  I  must  have  been 
misjudging  this  man.  What  a  perfect  sense 
he  has  of  his  priestly  duties  !  And  now  that 
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I  am  in  dire  trouble,  what  feeling  he  has 
shown  ! 

Giovanni  had  brought  meat  to  make  broth, 
and  a  pot  of  Liebig.  Goodness  knows  where 
he  found  it.  A  small  cup  restored  me  wonder- 
fully. The  Doctor  was  to  bring  back  chickens 
and  eggs,  and  whatever  delicacies  the  village 
would  yield,  and  the  provincial  town  was 
to  be  ransacked  next  day  for  Brand  and 
Valentine. 

Giovanni  sat  beside  me  quiet  as  a  mouse, 
and  I  think  a  trifle  blissful.  Had  he  not,  like 
the  thieves,  stormed  my  fortress  ?  I  kept 
dozing  and  waking  at  intervals.  Presently  a 
cup  of  delicious  broth  was  put  to  my  lips. 
Strength  came  into  my  limbs.  The  terrible 
throbbing  in  my  head  grew  less  intense.  Again 
I  fell  to  dozing,  and  every  little  doze  was  a 
source  of  recuperation. 

"  Tea,  master  !  "  whispered  Giovanni  as  I 
carne  out  of  one  of  these  dozes.  "  It's  three 
o'clock.  You're  doing  splendidly." 

I  lay  awake  now,  musing.  "  Master,"  said 
Giovanni  presently  in  gentle,  exulting  tones, 
"  you'll  soon  be  well  enough  to  leave  here,  and 
we'll  go  away  for  ever  from  this  hateful  place, 
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where  you  so  nearly  lost  your  life,  shall  we 
not  ?  " 

Poor  fellow !  He  was  at  once  sorry  that  he 
had  spoken  in  this  way.  "  Never,  Giovanni ; 
you  know  it  well.  This,  my  beloved  home,  is 
dearer  to  me  now  than  ever/'  He  could  not 
repress  a  despairing  groan.  "  The  life  is  not 
natural/'  he  said.  "  No,  Giovanni,  you  are 
right,  it  is  not  natural/'  "  Then  you  will  leave 
it.  ...  Or  at  least  I  shall  share  it  with  you  after 
this,"  he  added  determinedly.  "  No,  Giovanni, 
and  again,  no.  But  do  not  talk  of  these  things 
now."  A  groan  of  pain  escaped  me,  and  he 
looked  very  contrite  and  alarmed.  After  a  long 
silence  he  ventured  on  another  subject.  '  To- 
morrow morning  Dr.  Castelfranchi  will  stay  with 
you  for  two  or  three  hours.  It  is  necessary  that 
I  should  go  over  to  Marinola  to  denounce  this 
abominable  crime  to  the  carabineers."  "  No, 
Giovanni.  I  forbid  it  absolutely  !  '  "  But 
they've  stolen  all  your  money  !  Twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  thousand  lire,  I  daresay !  It's 
dreadful!"  "  What  does  that  matter  ?"  "And 
they  brought  you  to  death's  door — "  "  I'm  far 
enough  away  from  that  already.  They  have 
done  me  a  service.  My  happiness  was  too  great, 
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too  undisturbed  here."  "  I  don't  know  the 
law,  master,  but  I  believe  the  law  requires 
you  to  denounce  it."  "  I'll  risk  that.  After  all, 
I  only  have  been  injured.  No  one  else  has 
been  hurt  and  robbed.  I  don't  want  to  prose- 
cute. I  tell  you,  Fll  have  no  publicity.  Think, 
man,  it  might  get  into  the  Rome  and  Flor- 
ence papers ;  acquaintances  might  learn  of  my 
hidden  home,  and  disturb  my  hard-bought 
peace.  Think  what  the  papers  would  say  of  it 
— the  miser  hermit — the  strange  hallucinations 
of  a  mad  Englishman " 

The  American  drove  up  at  that  moment  with 
the  Doctor.  He  entered,  the  very  personifica- 
tion of  capability,  and  began  to  feel  my  pulse 
carefully.  "  Excited  !  "  he  said.  "  Been 
talking,  I'll  wager !  Signor  Giovanni,  you're  a 
bad  nurse.  How  am  I  to  steer  him  clear  of 
fever,  if  you  can't  keep  him  quiet.  Don't 
answer  his  questions."  And  then  savagely,  as 
if  he  had  read  him  through  and  through  :  "  You 
haven't  been  asking  any,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

Poor  Giovanni  looked  very  rueful. 

"  Well,  good-night,  Signor  Casa-Uban.  There's 
nothing  more  for  me  to  do  to-night,  thanks  to 
your  constitution.  I'll  be  back  in  the  morning 
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early  to  change  all  the  bandages.  We'll  have 
champagne  and  everything  else  you  want  by 
the  afternoon."  He  turned  to  Giovanni  and 
spoke  in  low  tones.  "  By  the  way,  Nanni's 
Ghigo  has  disappeared,  and  Nanni  himself  looks 
pretty  scared.  Brute  beasts,  all  of  them ! 
You'll  think  of  denouncing  to  the  carabinieri, 
won't  you  ?  " 

"  O  yes !  'J  said  Giovanni,  with  sublime  un- 
veracity,  "  I'll  think  of  that." 

"  And  don't  do  murder  yourself,"  he  added, 
chaffingly.  "  What  a  recovery !  what  a  re- 
covery !  "  I  heard  him  repeating  as  Giovanni 
was  showing  him  out.  "  What  bone  and  muscle 
and  sinew !  He's  the  first  Britisher  I've  ever 
attended.  Are  they  all  like  that  ?  And  yet  they 
say  he  lives  on  carrots  and  water,  and  muddles 
his  head  about  future  bliss.  Who'd  think  it  in 
a  giant  like  that !  " 

It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  recovery,  and  I 
owed  it  largely  to  Dr.  Castelfranchi.  In  a 
month  I  was  myself  again,  leading  my  ancho- 
retic  life  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
Giovanni,  sorely  despondent,  was  banished 
from  my  house,  and  placed  once  more  on  his 
former  footing. 


CHAPTER   X 

FROM  THE  ANCHORETIC  TO  THE  CCENOBITIC  LIFE 

Et  in  vinculis  non  develiquit  ilium. 

And  He  forsook  him  not  in  his  bonds. — WISDOM  x.  14. 

I  AM  not  yet  at  the  end  of  this  episode.  It  was 
to  have  a  sequel  fraught  with  important  con- 
sequences for  me.  Bear  with  me  a  little  longer, 
and  see  if  the  Devil  does  not  hate  the  Solitary 
life  above  all  other  forms  of  the  service  of  God. 
See  also  how  God  shapes  our  ends  to  His  honour 
and  glory,  and  our  own  supreme  good. 

I  must  begin  by  telling  you  that  I  received  a 
summons  to  appear  before  the  Pretore  to  be 
examined  on  the  subject  of  the  attack  upon  me. 
I  sent  the  Pretore  a  respectful  verbal  message 
that  I  did  not  wish  any  proceedings  taken  in 
the  matter,  and  I  heard  no  more. 

Well,  one  morning  early  in  October,  about 
three  months  after  the  attempt  on  me,  I  was 
startled  by  the  pleasant  neighing  and  whinnying 
of  horses  close  to  my  Retreat.  I  went  to  the 

window.     Riding    up    the    avenue    came    two 
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stately  carabineers.  They  made  a  pleasing 
picture  with  their  transverse  cocked-hats  and 
shining  accoutrements.  The  yellow  road,  the 
deep-green  cypresses,  set  them  off  to  advantage. 
They  were  fine-looking,  well-set-up  fellows,  with 
honest,  reassuring  faces.  But  surely  they  must 
be  very  ignorant  of  the  country,  or  without 
their  military  maps,  not  to  know  that  the  road 
to  the  Sambuca,  made  five  centuries  ago  by  the 
Jeronymites,  led  to  nowhere  else.  They  pulled 
up  at  the  house,  and  then  I  opened  the  window 
ready  to  tell  them  that  they  had  taken  a  wrong 
road. 

"  Are  you  the  Signor  Paolo  Casa-Uban  ?  " 
asked  the  leader. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  not  a  little  surprised. 

"  Then  have  the  complaisance  to  descend," 
he  said.  "  I  must  have  speech  with  you." 

I  came  downstairs  at  once.  The  leader  had 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  which  was  being 
held  by  his  companion. 

"  Signor  Casa-Uban,"  he  said  in  impressive 
tones,  "  about  four  months  since  a  foul  crime 
was  committed  in  this  house.  Its  occupant 
was  robbed  of  a  large  sum,  and  left  for  dead. 
Summoned  by  the  judge  to  appear  and  help 
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him,  you  have  failed  to  comply,  though  you 
alone,  perhaps,  could  have  given  information 
which  would  have  led  to  the  conviction  of  the 
miscreants.  It  is  a  grave  offence,  and  the 
Royal  Pretor  has  issued  a  warrant  for  your 
arrest.  I  am  here  to  execute  it." 

"  And  I  will  make  your  duty  as  easy  as 
possible/'  I  answered.  "  In  five  minutes  I 
shall  be  ready  to  come.  Let  me  go  into  the 
house  first  to  get  a  change  of  clothing  and  some 
books." 

My  readiness  seemed  to  arouse  his  suspicions 
— -not  unnaturally  perhaps.  "  Alfredo,"  he  said, 
turning  to  his  companion,  "  we  must  both  go 
into  the  house  with  him.  Tie  up  the  horses." 

They  came  clanking  up  the  stairs  after  me. 
I  had  brought  a  large  haversack  with  me  in 
case  I  should  ever  go  on  pilgrimages,  and  into 
this  I  put  some  underclothing,  my  Breviary, 
my  C celeste  Palmetum,  and  the  Imitation.  I 
was  less  than  five  minutes. 

"  Can  I  offer  you  anything  to  eat  or  drink  ?  n 
I  asked. 

"  No,"  replied  the  leader  sternly.  "  Have 
you  eaten  yourself  ?  '' 

"  Yes  I  " 
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11  And  are  ready  ?  " 

'  Quite  ready !  "  I  said,  and  they  clanked 
down  the  stairs  after  me.  I  turned  the  key 
in  the  front  door,  and  put  it  in  my  pocket. 

"  Signer  Casa-Uban,"  began  the  leader  as  if 
about  to  commence  another  speech.  I  turned 
to  him  expectantly.  In  a  trice  he  had  seized 
my  hands,  and — click !  the  handcuffs  were 
upon  them.  Then  he  produced  a  long  stout 
steel  chain :  one  end  of  it  fitted  by  some 
mechanical  contrivance  into  the  handle  of  the 
handcuffs  ;  the  other  end  he  handed  to  his 
companion,  who  had  already  mounted.  Then 
he  himself  vaulted  on  to  his  horse,  and  in  this 
fashion,  walking  between  them,  I  was  led 
away  from  the  sweet  seclusion  of  my  earthly 
paradise  ! 

"  Signer  Casa-Uban,"  said  the  leader  politely, 
after  we  had  got  into  marching  order,  "  I  regret 
the  necessity.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  you  are  a 
gentiluomo  and  a  man  of  your  word.  Moreover, 
you  come  from  the  country  where  the  pbllisman 
is  without  sabre  or  revolver,  and  yet  his  lightest 
word  is  obeyed  by  the  angriest  mob.  It  is  not 
so  yet  with  us.  We  have  not  had  the  Unity 
long  enough.  I  regret  the  necessity,  but  there 
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is  no  power  in  the  land  which  could  dispense 
me  from  the  use  of  the  handcuffs.  I  also  regret/' 
he  continued  in  considerate  tones,  "  the  necessity 
of  this  long  walk.  It  was  impossible  to  bring 
the  prison  carriage  up  your  mountain  path,  but 
it  will  be  waiting  for  us  below  at  the  provincial 
road." 

This  news  I  did  not  like.  The  prison  van 
would  have  attracted  all  the  village.  That 
would  not  have  mattered  a  whit.  But  if 
Giovanni  were  there — if  Giovanni  were  to  see 
his  master  handcuffed  and  led  by  a  chain 
like  a  bear  from  the  Pyrenees,  he  might  do 
something  desperate,  and  with  the  power  that 
he  now  had  over  the  people  he  might  rouse 
them,  too,  to  desperate  deeds.  There  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  more  than  four  carabineers. 
A  rescue  would  be  quite  possible.  I  knew 
perfectly  well  that  Giovanni,  with  his  sharp 
wits,  meditated  day  and  night  some  coup  that 
would  make  it  impossible  for  me  ever  to  return 
to  the  Sambuca.  He  might  see  an  occasion 
in  this. 

I  did  not  in  the  least  mind  this  arrest.  I 
rejoiced  in  it.  I  rejoiced  to  think  that  my  life 

was  so  hateful  to  the  powers  of  darkness  that 
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they  resorted  to  such  extreme  measures  to  take 
me  from  it.  But  how  they  miscalculated,  and 
always  do  miscalculate  !  I  knew  that  absence 
from  it  would  only  make  me  love  it  the  more. 
I  knew  that  I  should  go  back  to  it,  and  back  to 
it  at  the  same  place,  whatever  my  sentence; 
that  neither  stripes,  nor  imprisonment,  nor 
exile  could  separate  me  from  the  spot  where  I 
had  found  God,  and  where  He  would  assuredly 
be  awaiting  me  on  my  return. 

The  zigzag  road  ends  on  a  little  green,  some 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  main  road.  On  the 
road  was  the  prison  van,  in  charge  of  two  un- 
mounted carabineers.  A  large  crowd,  as  many 
men  as  women,  was  gathered  round  the  van, 
talking  volubly,  speculatively.  There  was  a 
shout  when  they  saw  us — "  Eccoli  I  Eccoli  ! " 
The  people  swarmed  on  to  the  green,  surround- 
ing us.  "It  is  the  English  gentleman  himself, 
and  handcuffed !  'J  said  some.  And  others, 
"It  is  the  madman  !  "  And  yet  others  (poor 
souls),  "  It  is  the  Saint !  " 

"  Stand  aside  there  !  "'  shouted  the  leader 
of  the  carabineers  in  stentorian  tones.  They 
urged  their  horses  forward,  almost  dragging  me. 
The  crowd  that  but  a  few  months  ago  was 
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ready  to  stone  and  maul  me  now  shouted, 
:<  Shame  !  Shame  !  "  There  were  yells,  hoot- 
ings,  hissings,  insulting  cat-calls.  At  the  door 
of  the  van,  to  my  amazement,  stood  Don 
Costanzo,  white  with  rage.  "  This  is  a  shame, 
a  shame  and  a  disgrace  !  I  tell  you,"  turning 
upon  the  carabineers  savagely,  "  you  are  ar- 
resting an  innocent  man,  you  are  arresting  a 
Saint.  He  is  the  benefactor  of  this  village. 
He  is  bringing  plenty  where  before !  >J 

"  Silence,  reverendo  !  "  thundered  the  leader 
of  the  carabineers.  "  Do  you  wish  to  accom- 
pany him  in  this  van,  you  a  Priest,  for  obstruct- 
ing the  police  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  !  " 

"  I  am  not  worthy !  "  Don  Costanzo 

began.  But  his  answer  was  drowned  in  a  loud 
shout  that  suddenly  went  up  from  the  crowd. 
"  Sor  Giovanni !  Sor  Giovanni !  Run !  Run  ! 
Quick !  Quick !  They're  arresting  the  pa- 
drone ! ! !  "  I  saw  him  tearing  hatless  down 
the  white  road  in  a  cloud  of  dust ;  I  saw  him 
trip  heavily  over  a  stone  and  fall  headlong  to 
the  ground  ;  I  saw  him  struggle  up  again,  blood 
pouring  from  his  forehead,  and  stagger  forward ; 
I  heard  the  wailing,  despairing  cry,  "  Master ! 
Master  !  !  "  And  then  I  was  hustled  into  the 
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van,  the  door  slammed,  a  sharp  word  of  com- 
mand rang  out,  and  the  horses  broke  into  a 
brisk  trot.  The  yelling  and  hooting  were 
shuddering  to  hear.  If  poor  Giovanni  had  been 
a  minute  sooner,  there  would  have  been  a  bad 
entente,  with  almost  certain  loss  of  life. 

I  immediately  found  great  peace  and  happi- 
ness in  the  prison.  With  me  I  had  the  only 
three  books  that  mattered  very  much  :  there 
is  so  much  of  the  Bible  in  the  Breviary,  the 
entire  spirit  of  the  Gospels  is  so  perfectly 
embodied  in  the  Imitation,  that  I  scarcely  had 
to  regret  having  in  my  haste  forgotten  to  bring 
the  Vulgate  with  me.  My  surroundings  and  my 
practices  only  served  to  inflame  my  love  for  the 
supernatural  element  of  Solitude  which  God  had 
so  graciously  given  me  as  my  own. 

I  pass  over  the  details  cf  my  trial.  I  really 
hardly  know  what  it  was  all  about.  Legal 
assistance  I  could  not  altogether  decline  :  the 
law  of  Italy  obliges  its  acceptance,  and  provides 
it  where  the  accused  is  without  means.  But 
at  least  I  entirely  refused  to  help  the  young 
lawyer,  who  was  allotted  to  me,  with  the 
elements  of  a  defence.  I  merely  told  him  that 
I  pleaded  guilty  to  the  offence  whatever  it  was, 
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and  should  welcome  the  full  penalty  of  the  law. 
That  was  the  simple  truth.  The  longer  that 
I  was  kept  from  my  element  against  my  will, 
the  more  I  should  love  it.  I  had  been  too 
imperfect  to  be  trusted  in  it  uninterruptedly  ; 
the  stone  walls  and  iron  bars  of  my  prison 
should  be  a  school  in  which  I  would  prepare 
myself  for  the  uninterrupted  service  of  God  in 
blessed  solitude,  the  only  blessedness. 

The  public  prosecutor  summed  up  against 
me  pitilessly,  and  asked  for  the  full  penalty  of 
the  law.  The  young  lawyer  was  bound  by  his 
engagement  to  make  some  sort  of  defence. 
Religious  fanaticism,  he  said,  had  turned  my 
head  and  warped  my  judgment.  I  had  gone 
back  to  the  Middle  Age  and  its  barbarous  prac- 
tices of  fasting  and  mortification.  An  enervat- 
ing mysticism  claimed  me  as  its  devotee,  and 
subtle  as  a  poison  coursed  through  my  whole 
system.  Under  such  circumstances  I  could 
not  be  held  responsible  for  my  actions.  It 
might  be  just  that  I  should  be  put  out  of  the 
way  of  harming  society — but  in  a  madhouse, 
not  a  prison.  He  was  an  eloquent  young  man, 
and  his  defence  made  some  impression.  The 
Court  rustled  with  pity  for  my  benighted  state. 
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But  I  was  found  guilty.  The  three  judges 
then  retired  to  consider  their  sentence.  It  was 
speedily  arrived  at.  The  senior  judge  addressed 
me  briefly :  "  Paolo  Casa-Uban,"  he  said, 
"  you  have  been  found  guilty  of  a  grave  crime 
against  the  social  system  under  which  we  live 
in  a  free  and  enlightened  country.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  assist  Justice  against 
the  unfortunate  malefactors  who  unhappily  are 
still  unheeding  of  the  dues  of  Society.  But 
you  have,  instead,  been  a  traitor  to  Society,  to 
Civilisation,  to  Humanity.  By  your  actions 
you  have  aided  and  abetted  the  war  on  Society. 
Nor  is  it  any  extenuation  of  your  guilt  that 
the  blow  at  Society  was  aimed  through  your 
own  person.  That  does  but  serve  to  emphasize 
a  radically  unpatriotic  and  anti-social  disposi- 
tion for  which  there  is  no  longer  room  in  the 
twentieth  century's  triumphal  march  of  progress 
and  enlightenment.  The  advocate  whom  the 
Tribunal  has  allotted  you  has  eloquently  urged 
in  your  defence  the  pitiful  state  of  mind  to 
which  your  superstitious  practices  and  obscur- 
antist beliefs  have  reduced  you.  Thank  him 
for  his  defence,  for  it  has  had  weight  with  your 
judges.  If  they  are  about  to  pass  on  you  a 
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lenient  sentence,  let  not  the  world  think  that 
they  have  sympathy  with  your  mode  of  life 
and  thought,  but  only  that  as  men,  inspired 
by  the  humane  sentiments  of  modern  times, 
they  hold  that  justice  should  be  tempered  by 
mercy  to  the  feeble  of  intellect.  Paolo  Casa- 
Uban,  the  sentence  of  your  judges  is  that 
you  be  sent  to  prison  for  three  months  and  ten 
days,  and  pay  a  fine  of  1015  lire  and  25  cen- 
times, together  with  all  the  costs  of  this  trial !  " 
I  was  sent  to  a  prison  some  ten  miles  away. 
Great  and  unlooked-for  happiness  was  in  store 
for  me  there.  The  prison  chaplain  was  the 
most  remarkable  man  I  have  ever  met.  He 
was  a  Friar — Fra  Antonio.  I  had  met  him 
before.  He  was  the  selfsame  Friar  who,  in 
Rome,  had  ordered  me  so  peremptorily  into 
complete  Solitude.  This  will  not  startle  you 
any  more  than  it  startled  me.  It  is  only  in 
romances,  where  God  is  not  God  but  a  deus  ex 
machina,  that  the  long  arm  of  coincidence 
seems  absurd.  God's  great  arms  are  all- 
embracing,  and  draw  together  whom  He  wills. 
Fra  Antonio  da  Serracina  was  another  Fra 
Matteo  da  Bascio,  consumed  with  the  love  of 
God  in  Solitude.  Unlike  Matteo,  he  had  never 
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been  able  to  gratify  that  love.  He  had  been 
for  six  happy  years  Vicario  of  a  lowly  Hermitage 
on  the  Apennines,  beloved  also  by  the  ever- 
blessed  Founder  of  the  Order.  The  triennial 
elections  brought  changes  in  the  Convents. 
He  was  allotted  this  prison  chaplaincy,  but  had 
first  been  to  Rome  (where  I  met  him)  to  ask 
leave  of  the  Servitor-General  to  lead  the  life 
of  Fra  Matteo  da  Bascio.  This  was  refused 
him,  and,  humble  and  faithful,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  Convent  near  the  prison.  The 
Servitor-General  considered  that  he  had  already 
been  long  enough  in  comparative  Solitude,  and 
therefore  gave  him  an  active  post.  I  made 
myself  known  to  him  :  he  remembered  my 
Confession  perfectly,  and  welcomed  me  with 
open  arms. 

All  this  long  story  that  I  have  told  you, 
and  more  besides,  I  told  him  also.  It  was 
manna  to  my  soul,  cut  off  from  the  manna 
of  my  Solitude,  to  receive  real  direction  from 
one  so  deeply  imbued  in  the  science  of  the 
interior  life.  Once  a  week  I  went  to  Confes- 
sion to  him.  I  might  have  gone  every  day 
had  I  wished.  They  are  not  harsh  or  anti- 
Catholic  in  Italian  prisons.  If  anybody  has 
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told  you  so,  do  not  believe  it.  The  prisoners 
may  see  the  chaplain  whenever  they  like,  and 
the  prison  has  often  been  the  means  of  restoring 
a  man  to  his  religion.  The  bugbear,  human 
respect,  does  not  walk  the  prison  corridors, 
and  exacting  comrades,  vowed  to  the  extirpation 
of  all  religion,  are  not  there  to  see.  I  heard 
Mass  and  received  Holy  Communion  every 
Sunday.  The  Prison  Chapel  was  Paradise  com- 
pared to  the  Parish  Church  of  Vicolo.  In  fact, 
I  used  to  call  the  prison  my  monastery,  but 
though  I  was  leading  a  community  or  cceno- 
bitic  life,  it  was  with  an  enviable  amount  of 
silence.  Fra  Antonio  filled  the  prisoners  with 
awe,  and  won  their  respect  and  affection.  His 
whole  presence  preached,  though  ever  so  sym- 
pathetically. Every  time  he  said  Mass,  it  was 
as  if  he  were  saying  it  for  the  first  time ;  in 
giving  Holy  Communion  it  was  as  though  he 
had  never  had  the  privilege  before.  To  genu- 
flect was  with  him  no  matter  of  habit  or  cere- 
mony, but  an  act  of  interior  adoration.  And 
always.  The  Ave  Maria,  dwelt  on  in  loving 
accents  as  he  repeated  it  again  and  again  in 
the  Rosary,  seemed  like  mental  prayer  uttered 
aloud.  In  fact,  he  was  a  perfectly  recollected 
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human  being,  and  I  had  never  been  near  such 
an  one  before. 

I  was  to  see  in  the  prison,  but  not  yet  to  know, 
a  man  who,  very  soon  after,  was  wonderfully 
to  change  and  influence  my  whole  life  and  way 
of  living.  This  was  Monsignore,  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese.  A  Bishop,  when  holding  a 
visitation,  visits  a  prison  Chapel  just  as  he  would 
any  other  Church.  He  came  on  his  visitation 
while  I  was  in  gaol.  We  formed  up  in  the 
corridor  in  two  lines  facing  each  other  waiting 
for  him.  Presently  the  door  was  flung  open, 
and  his  Excellency  entered,  a  little  old  man, 
frail,  his  head  bowed  on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes, 
as  a  consequence,  upturned — mild  blue  eyes 
twinkling  with  loving-kindness,  pity,  and,  as 
I  thought,  a  gentle  sense  of  fun — you  would 
have  said  the  blessed  Saint  Alphonsus  Liguori 
come  to  life  again.  He  was  dressed  in  cassock 
and  purple  biretta,  and  began  to  walk  down 
the  pitiful  human  alley,  blessing  with  uplifted 
hand.  I  fell  on  one  knee,  some  men  near  me 
did  the  same,  and  presently  all  were  kneeling, 
while  some  poor  fellows  even  tried  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  his  cassock  as  he  passed.  We  formed  in 
procession  behind  him,  and  followed  to  the 
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Church.  He  came  three  days  altogether,  and  said 
Mass  each  day,  and  addressed  moving  words  to 
us  from  the  altar.  Some  of  the  men  were 
deeply  stirred  :  no  doubt  not  all  returned  to  the 
world  to  resume  a  life  of  crime. 

The  time  in  prison  passed  happily  and  rapidly. 
The  rough  food  and  manual  drudgery  were  of 
no  particular  account  to  me.  1  had  my  three 
books  for  entertainment,  and  always  managed 
to  say  my  Office.  God  was  there,  too,  and  He 
was  often  good  to  me  in  the  way  I  have  told 
you.  And  there  was  that  great  Servitor  of 
His  who,  skilled  in  the  experimental  science  of 
prayer,  taught  me  so  wonderfully  how  to  receive 
and  profit  by  these  Divine  favours  in  prayer. 

The  day  of  my  release  came.  I  prevailed  on 
Fra  Antonio  to  allow  me  to  send  him  £500  for 
good  works.  I  told  him  of  the  difficulty  I  had 
in  disposing  of  money  for  charity  in  my  Solitude, 
and  that  I  hoped  to  be  rid  of  my  income  alto- 
gether before  so  very  long.  "  I  would  wish," 
he  replied  a  little  diffidently,  "to  give  the 
whole  sum  entirely  to  one  man.  It  may  set 
him  on  his  legs  when  he  comes  out  of  prison. 
He  is  a  gentleman." 

I  laughed  with  delight.     "  That  is  the  best 
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of  all  good  works,"  I  said.  "  I  would  always 
prefer  to  spend  as  much  on  one  individual  as 
on  half  a  dozen  hospitals.  It  is  like  curing  the 
soul  instead  of  the  body.  But  you  must  let 
me  send  you  another  £500,  say  for  the  poor  of 
this  place,  where  I  have  spent  three  such 
happy  and  profitable  months.  And  pray  tell 
me  of  any  opportunities  you  may  hear  of  in 
which  I  could  help  or  endow  the  contemplative 
life  which  to-day  has  few  subjects  and  no 
riches/' 

We  parted  company — it  might  be  for  ever. 
"  Be  under  no  apprehension,"  he  said,  "  on 
the  subject  of  direction.  Resume  your  former 
practices  of  Communion  and  Confession  at  the 
village  Church.  God  will  be  even  more  than 
generous  when  you  return  to  your  Solitude. 
And  lose  no  time  in  returning." 

There  was  no  need  for  that  last  recommenda- 
tion. I  was  consumed  with  eagerness  to  be 
there,  and  felt. that  I  went  back  with  strength 
unknown  before,  owing  to  my  three  months 
enforced  coenobitic  life  under  elevating  spiritual 
direction.  I  hired  a  carriage,  and  drove  the 
twenty  miles  or  so  to  the  spot  where  my  moun- 
tain road  comes  down  into  the  provincial  road. 
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Thence  I  walked  with  a  sack  of  provisions  on 
my  back  like  any  j rate  cercatore  with  his  bisaccio. 
It  was  Thursday.  Sunday  would  see  me  down 
at  the  village  again,  and  I  could  revive  the  old 
arrangement.  The  cypresses  came  in  sight,  and 
my  heart  leapt,  and  then  came  the  rhythmic 
sound  of  the  falling  torrent.  I  recalled  Gio- 
vanni's cheery  voice  and  tender  ways  on 
that  first  terrible  Sunday — "  Courage,  courage, 
master  !  Tis  but  a  little  way  now/'  O  bliss  ! 
the  little  yellow  building  came  in  sight ;  a 
moment  more,  and  I  was  before  the  door  ;  the 
key  turned  softly  in  the  lock.  O  blessed  home- 
coming !  Te  Deum,  .  .  .  Te  Deum,  ... 
laudamus  /  .  .  .  Indeed  and  indeed  there  was 
some  objective  spiritual  quality  pervading  that 
little  house,  intoxicating  the  soul.  I  was  thirst- 
ing to  break  into  prayer  and  praise.  With 
difficulty  I  got  to  the  little  Church,  and  knelt 
before  the  desecrated  Altar  with  outstretched 
arms.  A  new  language  was  falling  from  my 
lips — petition,  praise,  thanksgiving,  but  in  a 
new  tongue.  On  and  on  it  flowed  in  ever 
different  chords.  Surely  such  a  moment  will 
never  return  again  !  O  God  !  Let  me  praise 
Thee  in  spirit  and  in  truth  while  I  can  !  O  let 
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me  ask  with  all  the  force  of  my  soul,  now  that 
the  treasures  of  Thy  Divine  Heart  are  unlocked 
before  me  !  The  stream  ceased,  and  I  put  my 
hands  over  my  ears  so  as  not  to  hear  words 
that  could  not  be  meant  for  me,  unworthy 


He  paused  in  his  narrative  and  seemed  lost 
in  thought.  His  face  shone  at  the  recollection 
of  those  hours  of  bliss.  And  I  meantime  re- 
peated to  myself  the  words  that  he  had  surely 
heard,  and  that  were  so  truly  applicable  to  his 
loyal  service  :  Euge,  serve  bone,  et  fidelis,  quia 
super  pauca  fuisti  fidelis,  super  multa  te  con- 
stituam  :  INTRA  IN  GAUDIUM  DOMINI 


1  Matt.  xxv.  21,  "  Well  done,  them  good  and  faithful  servant,  in 
that  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  place  thee 
over  many.  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


CHAPTER   XI 

ANTHONY   COMES  TO   PAUL 

Hie  est  quifuit  in  Ecclesia  in  solitudine. 

This  was  he  that  was  in  the  Church  in  the  Solitude, — ACTS  vii.  38. 

I  WENT  down  to  the  village  Church  as  usual  on 
Sunday.  It  was  a  changed  village  in  a  way. 
The  people  saluted  me  respectfully,  and  many 
said  :  Ben  tomato,  Signor  padrone  !  The  inevit- 
able knot  of  men  outside  the  Church  pressed 
round  and  shook  hands.  Don  Costanzo,  in 
the  Sacristy,  greeted  me  warmly.  "  Welcome 
back,  Signore  !  "  he  said.  "  Truly  it  was  a 
shame,  a  brutal  shame.  The  village  has  been 
awakened  and  touched.  You  are  our  bene- 
factor. Nanni's  Ghigo  was  undoubtedly  the 
leader.  Cecco,  the  squint-eyed,  was  another. 
They  say  you  shot  his  dog  on  the  hills,  and  he 
vowed  to  murder  you.  Both  disappeared  at 
once.  I  don't  with  certainty  know  who  the 
third  was.  Nanni  and  the  whole  brood  have 
gone  to  the  Brazils,  on  your  money  no  doubt. 

A  good  riddance  !     The  podere  is  empty." 

127 
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"  But  Giovanni  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Signer  Giovanni  is  a  hero,  a  jewel  among 
men.  He  ran  to  your  rescue,  but  was  too  late. 
I  thank  God  for  that.  We  were  all  overwrought, 
none  more  so  than  I.  Who  knows  what  would 
have  happened  ?  He  fell,  and  had  a  bad  con- 
cussion of  the  brain.  Six  weeks  was  he  in  the 
town  hospital,  whither  I  had  him  conveyed. 
He  is  back  in  his  house  at  the  podere  now,  listless. 
You  must  see  him  after  Mass.  He  lives  only 
for  you.  I  told  him  where  you  were  when  he 
was  convalescent,  and  asked  if  he  would  like  me 
to  get  a  permesso  so  that  he  could  see  you. 
'  No/  he  replied,  '  my  master  is  happy.  I  have 
thought  much  lying  on  my  back  in  hospital, 
and  begin  to  understand  him  better.  The 
prison  is  Paradise  to  him.  I  should  but  disturb 
and  distress  him  if  I  went  over.  And  am  I  a 
Saint  ?  Have  I  the  patience  of  Holy  Job,  or 
my  noble  master,  for  that  matter  ?  Could  I 
bear  to  see  him  whom  I  have  served  these  twenty 
years  clad  in  that  vile  prison  dress,  herded  with 
all  the  vicious  scum  of  this  province  ?  I  would 
commit  acts  of  folly  such  as  would  displease 
him.  God  saved  me  from  reaching  the  prison 
van  in  time  :  it  would  have  been  my  master's 
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undoing.  I  will  not  tempt  Providence  a  second 
time/  Here  he  broke  down  crying.  He  is 
still  very  weak." 

"  Poor  Giovanni ! "  I  said,  much  moved. 
"  And  now  will  you,  as  so  often  before,  have 
the  goodness  to  hear  my  Confession  ?  " 

When  I  had  finished  and  received  absolution, 
while  still  on  my knees,he  said : "  I  owe  you  much, 
Signor  Casa-Uban.  The  Salesians  are  coming. 
They  will  change  the  face  of  the  village  For 
years  it  has  been  wanting  in  the  blessing  of  God." 

"  I  am  glad  if  I  have  been  able  to  help  the 
village/'  I  answered. 

"  It  is  not  the  village  only,"  he  went  on, 
turning  his  face  away ;  "  you  have  helped  me. 
Your  life  given  to  God,  your  good  deeds,  have 
preached.  I  did  not  love  the  yoke  of  Jesus  : 
I  thought  it  hard.  ...  I  am  covered  with 
confusion  about  the  past I  cannot  ex- 
plain. .  .  ."  He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  It  has  struck  eight,"  I  said.  "  I  must  not 
keep  the  people  waiting  for  Mass.  Good-bye, 
good-bye  !  Always  tell  me  if  I  can  help  the 
village  ! " 

After  Mass  I  went  to  the  podere,  and  saw  my 

i 
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poor  Giovanni — so  white,  so  listless.  He  knew 
of  my  return,  and  had  come  to  Mass  late,  and 
left  after  the  Blessing  so  as  to  avoid  me.  Evi- 
dently he  had  become  morbidly  anxious  as  to 
his  right  attitude  towards  me.  At  the  sight 
of  me  he  flushed  with  excitement.  "  Why 
have  you  come,  master  ?  "  he  asked  a  little 
bitterly.  '  The  contadini  have  gone  ;  the  place 
is  lying  idle.  Have  you  come  to  tell  me  to  go  ? 
Does  the  life  require  that  you  should  drive  me 
away  ?  " 

"  No,  Giovanni,  no/'  I  replied,  greatly  dis- 
tressed to  find  him  in  this  overwrought  con- 
dition. 

"  Can  it  be  that  you  are  going  away  at  last, 
then,  and  that  you  have  come  to  take  me  with 
you  ?  " 

"  No,  Giovanni.  I  shall  live  and  die  on  these 
hills/' 

"  Then  you  have  no  further  use  for  me  ?  " 
he  asked  sadly. 

"  Yes,  Giovanni.  That  is,  if  you  will  help. 
The  Salesians  are  coming  here  soon  to  open  a 
school  and  recreatorio.  You  know  the  village 
well.  I  would  like  you  to  live  with  them  for 
a  while,  and  help  them  generally/' 
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He  signified  assent,  but  without  the  old  fire. 
"  As  for  the  podere,  let  us  try  to  sell  it,"  I  con- 
tinued, "  unless  you  think  it  could  be  worked 
for  the  Salesians.  And  meet  me  as  before 
after  Mass  on  Sundays.  Courage  !  Courage  ! 
The  future  may  yet  hold  great  happiness  for 
you.  Walk  a  little  of  the  way  with  me  now, 
if  you  are  feeling  equal  to  it." 

It  was  about  a  month  after  my  return  from 
prison  that  I  heard  the  unusual  sound  of  knock- 
ing on  the  entrance  door,  for  it  was  not  a 
Thursday.  I  opened.  To  my  unutterable 
astonishment,  Fra  Antonio  stood  there,  a  faded 
old  gingham  in  his  right  hand,  a  sack  over 
his  shoulder.  He,  ordinarily  so  grave,  whose 
demonstrativeness  seldom  exceeded  a  smile  of 
approval,  now  beamed  upon  me  warmly. 

"  I  have  come  to  stay  with  you/'  he  said. 

Now,  I  admired  and  revered  Fra  Antonio 
more  than  any  human  being  alive.  His  "  direc- 
tion "  in  the  prison  had  been  of  incalculable 
value  to  me.  I  profited  by  it  daily ;  it  was 
the  cause  of  daily  progress  in  the  virtues  and 
spiritual  qualities  of  the  anchor etic  life.  But 
the  Retreat  where  I  lived  was  for  myself  alone. 
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That  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  life.  The 
Master  of  the  house  required,  nay,  had  ordered, 
the  services  of  but  one  servant.  The  help  of 
a  fellow-servant,  be  he  never  so  experienced 
in  the  Master's  ways,  could  but  embarrass 
and  hinder  my  service  and  change  its  quality 
altogether. 

I  greeted  him  as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  in- 
vited him  to  enter.  "  It  is  most  wonderful/' 
he  continued.  "  Such  a  thing  has  not  hap- 
pened in  the  Order  since  the  institution  of 
this  reform.  We  began  as  Hermits.  Our  great 
reformer  lived  as  an  Anchorite  for  three  years. 
Others  joined  him  then.  The  Solitary  inevit- 
ably attracts  others.  He  is  the  most  wonderful 
of  missionaries  properly  considered,  for  he  makes 
converts  without  opening  his  mouth.  Twice 
already  had  I  asked  our  Servitor-General  to 
let  me  lead  the  Solitary  life — the  life  of  our 
first  father.  He  had  refused  my  request,  even 
peremptorily.  Then  you  came  to  the  prison, 
and  stimulated  once  more  in  me  the  desire  for 
a  more  perfect  life.  I  again  went  to  the 
Servitor-General.  I  told  him  about  you.  I 
told  him  of  the  life  you  were  leading  here,  and 
of  all  the  tribulations  you  had  passed  through. 
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I  told  him  that  I  was  convinced  that  the  life 
would  not  end  with  you,  that  your  example 
would  raise  up  other  Solitaries  to  the  honour 
and  glory  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  well-being 
of  His  Church.  Well,  in  the  end  he  granted 
me  leave  to  go  and  live  with  you  as  your  chap- 
lain for  one  year.  Behold  me,  then,  your  guest 
for  that  period  at  least !  " 

I  had  no  speech,  no  welcome. 

"  You  are  silent,  and  do  not  bid  me  welcome," 
he  continued,  smiling.  "  Your  reluctance  does 
you  honour.  You  have  come  here  to  serve 
God  in  solitude ;  He  has  accepted,  He  has 
blessed,  your  service  ;  you  wish  to  continue 
as  you  have  begun — alone.  My  son,  in  those 
three  months  in  prison  you  laid  bare  your  soul 
to  me  very  often.  Trust  me  when  I  say  that  the 
time  has  come  when  God  wishes  you  slightly 
to  change  the  form  of  your  life — that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  He  wishes  you  to  change 
it  still  more  considerably.  What  is  the  result 
of  the  solitary  life  ?  To  make  a  man  as  perfect 
as  he  can  hope  to  be  in  hac  lacrymarum  valle. 
What  is  the  result  of  perfection  ?  To  attract 
others  desirous  of  a  like  perfection.  The  Soli- 
tary thus  becomes  a  missioner  and  the  director 
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of  those  whom  he  converts.  You  are  destined 
to  have  disciples,  and  to  excogitate  a  form  of 
the  Solitary  life  not  now  existing  in  the 
Church.  Is  it  not  so,  my  son  ?  From  trifling 
hints  you  have  dropped,  is  it  not  true  that 
you  already  have  a  scheme,  a  rule  of  life,  in 
your  head  ?  " 

This  was  most  wonderful.  I  took  his  word 
for  it  about  the  hints  dropped ;  I  could 
not  remember  them.  But  it  was  perfectly 
true  that  ideas  of  preaching  and  spreading  the 
Solitary  life  without  myself  leaving  it,  that  a 
scheme  for  drawing  together  Solitaries  who 
should  yet  each  be  as  remote  as  if  he  were  upon 
his  own  mountain,  it  is  true  that  such  things 
were  much  in  my  thoughts  while  in  prison. 

"  My  presence  here/'  continued  Fra  Antonio, 
"  will  not  hinder  you  much.  Silentium  forti- 
tudo  nostra,  says  St.  Bernard.  I  love,  I  need, 
silence  as  much  as  you  do.  I  have  come  here 
to  find  silence.  We  need  not  converse  together 
when  these  explanations  are  done  with,  except 
upon  the  strictest  necessity.  We  will  each 
occupy  a  cell  remote  from  the  other.  Each 
will  have  his  own  time  of  eating,  and  prepare 
his  own  food.  I  shall  say  Holy  Mass  every 
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morning  at  six,  and  you  will  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  it.  You  will  hear  my  voice  then 
and  I  yours,  but  both  raised  to  Heaven  with 
our  hearts.  Sursum  cor  da !  Habemus  ad 
Dominum.  I  recommend  that  you  now  go 
more  frequently  to  Holy  Communion,  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  say.  Open  your  soul  to 
to  me  daily,  if  you  choose,  but  I  advise  that  it 
be  in  the  tribunal  of  penance,  and  I  recommend 
that  you  be  content  with  a  weekly  Confession. 
I  would  not  for  the  world  that  my  presence 
should  in  any  way  tend  to  destroy  the  liberty  of 
the  Desert.  But  do  not  fear  to  speak  when 
necessity  requires  it ;  if  in  the  course  of  reading 
you  desire  to  ask  a  question,  come  to  me  freely. 
Silence  is  not  a  Fetish,  but  a  ministering 
Angel !  " 

All  this  was  very  astounding.  It  came  to 
me  as  a  blow,  a  burden,  but  there  could  be  no 
possible  doubt  that  it  was  God's  will. 

"  Welcome,  dear  Father  !  "  I  said  at  length. 
"  My  house  is  your  house,  and  all  that  I  have 
is  at  your  service  !  Since  God  has  manifestly 
sent  you  here,  I  place  myself  implicitly  under 
your  directions  !  " 

"  Do  not  fear,"  he  cried,  "  but  what  God  will 
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continue  to  direct  you  Himself,  as  He  has 
hitherto  done  !  " 

"  I  will  admit,  my  dear  Father/'  I  went  on, 
"  that  I  rejoice  at  the  thought  that  I  shall  no 
longer  be  going  to  Mass  in  the  village  Church 
on  Sundays " 

"Softly,  softly,"  he  interrupted.  "I  pro- 
pose that  we  both  go  down  to  the  village  on 
Sundays.  I  stayed  last  night  at  the  Priest's 
house.  He  has  been  deficient,  but  is  a  changing 
man,  and  will  change  still  more.  It  is  you  who, 
by  your  fortitude,  patience,  sufferings,  and  rich 
benefactions  to  the  village  have  wrought  the 
change.  Did  I  not  say  that  Solitaries  were 
missionaries  ?  I  have  offered  him  an  extra 
Mass  on  Sundays  and  holidays  till  the  Sale- 
sians  come.  It  will  be  a  great  help  to  the 
people.  Besides,  I  shall  be  able  to  confess  to 
him  weekly,  and  he  to  me.  And  do  you  go  to 
him  sometimes  too,  if  you  feel  so  inclined.  We 
will  walk  in  together  in  silence,  for  I  shall  be 
preparing  to  call  down  the  Lord  from  Heaven, 
and  you  will  be  preparing  to  receive  Him.  On 
the  way  back,  I  propose  that  we  talk  :  that 
will  be  in  the  Carthusian  phrase  our  weekly 
spaciement,  or  walk  and  talk.  Don  Costanzo 
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wishes  me  to  preach  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
every  morning  ;  I  propose  to  do  so  after  the 
Gospel,  from  the  Altar.  He  says  he  has  no 
zeal  or  fervour,  yet  desires  to  see  the  village 
changed.  You  and  I  will  have  to  discuss  the 
best  means  of  helping  these  poor  people,  and 
we  can  do  so  upon  these  walks.  The  Salesians 
will  soon  be  here,  and  then  you  need  never  stir 
outside  the  circle  of  our  Solitude,  and  I  only 
to  go  to  Confession." 

Fra  Antonio  here  asked  to  be  shown  the 
Church. 

"  Beautiful !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  How  simple 
and  devout !  Of  course  Mass  cannot  be  said 
here  after  long  years  of  profanation  until  the 
Church  and  Altar  have  been  blessed.  I  have 
thought  of  all  that.  I  called  on  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  whom  you  saw  in  prison,  and  asked 
if  he  would  delegate  me  to  bless  it  for  him, 
explaining  all  the  circumstances.  He  is  a 
Passionist,  a  man  of  great  holiness,  but  I  was 
not  prepared  to  find  him  so  deeply  moved  at 
the  story  of  your  life  and  venture.  The  Solitary 
life  was,  it  seems,  a  constant  longing  of  his  own. 
He  always  makes  his  annual  retreats  with 
Carthusians  or  Camaldolese.  '  I  will  myself 
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bless  the  Church/  he  said.  '  The  place  is  in 
my  diocese,  and  I  want  to  see  it ;  more  posi- 
tively still  do  I  want  to  see  its  inhabitant. 
And  so  you  are  going  to  live  there  yourself  ? 
Well,  beato  Lei !  I  daresay  it  is  quite  time 
that  Anthony  went  to  look  after  Paul !  '  (His 
Excellency  loves  to  jest  in  this  way.)  He  will 
be  here  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Dear  friend  ! 
it  is  well  that  you  have  said  :  All  that  I  have  is 
yours.  I  fear  I  have  taken  great  liberties  with 
your  name  and  substance.  The  money  you 
gave  me  for  good  works  was  quickly  exhausted. 
I  have  none  of  my  own.  Mass  cannot  be  said 
without  vestments.  I  have  ordered  a  complete 
set,  and  a  simple  silver-gilt  chalice,  together 
with  an  altar  stone  and  the  necessary  altar 
furniture.  His  Excellency  will  drive  over  :  I 
have  ordered  your  American  to  meet  him  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  and  drive  him  here.  I  have 
told  your  good  steward,  Signor  Giovanni,  to 
come  out  here  with  food  that  day,  and  cook 
for  us  and  wait  on  us — he  was  overjoyed — and 
I  have  invited  Don  Costanzo  to  the  ceremony 
and  the  dinner.  His  Excellency  will,  of  course, 
be  accompanied  by  his  Chaplain.  I  remember 
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you  told  me  you  had  furnished  two  cells  as 
sleeping  rooms.  They  will  do  for  Monsignore 
and  the  Chaplain.  As  for  you  and  me,  we  will 
divide  your  truckle  bed  between  us,  I  half  the 
night,  you  the  other  half,  and  so  between  us 
we  shall  have  watched  the  whole  night  through. 
Is  it  not  fitting  that  we  give  Our  Lord  a  special 
welcome  on  this  His  first  sacramental  visit  to 
the  Church,  after  nearly  two  centuries  and  a 
half  ?  What  a  pity  that  the  Tabernacle  is 
without  a  door.  We  must  take  the  measure- 
ments, and  then  we  can  have  Our  Lord  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  with  us  always  !  " 

I  felt  a  little  bewildered,  but  how  I  admired 
the  truly  Apostolic  way  he  had  disposed  of  my 
substance  as  if  belonging  to  the  common  purse 
of  the  primitive  Christians.  It  only  showed 
me  that  he  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  my  life 
and  professions,  and  regarded  me  as,  what  I 
fain  would  be,  a  man  without  any  possessions. 
And  how  he  read  my  thoughts  ! 

"  You  are  a  little  bewildered,"  he  said—  "  a 
little  alarmed  perhaps  at  the  change  which  is 
coming  into  your  life  You  have  no  reason  to 
fear.  And  do  not  for  a  moment  think,  because 
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Our  Lord  is  about  to  set  up  His  Sacramental 
Throne  in  your  house,  that  God  will  cease  to 
give  Himself  to  you,  to  show  Himself  to  you, 
in  those  other  sweet  ways  that  you  have  learnt 
to  love  so  well  in  this  Solitude." 
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Eritis  mihi  sancti,  quia  sanctus  sum  ego  Dominus,  et  separavi  vos 
a  ceteris  populis,  ut  essetis  mei. 

Ye  shall  be  holy  unto  me,  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy,  and  I  have 
separated  you  from  all  other  people,  that  you  may  be  mine. — 
LEV.  xx.  26. 

His  Excellency  arrived  in  the  afternoon  with 
his  Chaplain.  Fra  Antonio  and  I  were  at  the 
door  to  receive  him.  We  helped  the  frail  old 
man  to  alight  from  the  American,  and  then 
knelt  for  his  blessing.  I  noticed,  as  I  kissed 
his  ring,  how  thin  and  transparent  the  slender 
hands  were.  The  green  cord  round  the  hat, 
the  crimson  sash  and  buttons  of  the  cassock, 
the  golden  pectoral  cross,  the  steel  buckles  of 
the  shoes,  the  amethyst  of  the  episcopal  ring, 
lit  up  with  agreeable  dashes  of  colour  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  appearance.  He  was,  as  I  had 
said  to  myself  in  the  prison,  St.  Alphonsus 
Liguori  come  to  life  again.  The  benign  and 
sweet  expression  of  the  face  betrayed  his 

sanctity   and   loving-kindness  completely,  but 
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there  was  shrewdness,  too,  in  the  face,  and  the 
eyes  glanced  with  an  ever  twinkling  sense  of 
humour. 

We  went  to  supper  in  the  former  Refectory. 
Giovanni  was  exultant.  If  he  had  not  taken 
the  citadel,  he  had  at  least  invaded  the  city. 
In  the  joy  of  his  heart,  he  overdid  things  a  bit. 
I  do  not  know  how  he  can  have  managed  such 
a  meal,  cooked  and  served  entirely  by  himself. 
I  fear  it  was  a  little  thrown  away  on  all  the 
company.  This  was  the  first  time,  being  sound 
of  body,  that  I  had  tasted  meat  since  I  came 
into  Solitude.  Politeness  and  hospitality  com- 
pelled it,  and  no  rules  bound  me  in  the  freedom 
of  the  Desert. 

"  We  will  rise  early,"  said  his  Excellency, 
after  supper.  "  I  will  bless  the  Church  at  half- 
past  five  o'clock,  and  say  Mass  immediately 
after.  Fra  Antonio  and  Don  Filippo  (the  Chap- 
lain) will  follow  with  their  Masses/' 

"  Excellency,"  I  said,  "  there  is  also  Don 
Costanzo  from  the  village.  He  will  be  out  here 
with  the  dawn  to-morrow,  and  wishes  to  say 
Mass." 

I  thought  a  slight  shade  crossed  his  face  at 
the  mention  of  Don  Costanzo,  but  he  said  : 
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"  I  am  glad,  I  am  glad.  He  and  Don  Filippo 
can  be  my  assistants  at  the  Blessing.  I  would 
like  to  waive  all  ceremony  at  Mass,  and  have 
the  master  of  the  house  as  my  sole  server." 
His  eyes  twinkled  at  me  almost  as  if  he  had 
been  chaffing.  "  I  see  the  old  bell  is  still  in 
the  little  belfry/'  he  went  on.  "  I  would  like 
it  rung  for  the  ceremony,  and  for  the  Masses. 
And  since  you  are  coming  to  live  here,  Fra 
Antonio,  I  hope  you  will  ring  the  Angelus 
regularly.  It  may  reach  distant  workers  in 
the  fields.  And  do  not  fail  to  ring  for  your 
daily  Mass !  "  My  heart  sank  a  little  at  these 
words.  I  seemed  to  see  silence  slipping  away 
from  me,  and  my  solitude  invaded  daily.  It 
sounded  like  the  first  beginnings  of  community 
life. 

After  the  ceremony  of  the  Blessing  was  ended, 
Monsignore  stood  on  the  Altar  steps,  and 
addressed  a  few  words  to  us  :  "  Dearly  Be- 
loved/' he  said,  "  it  has  been  a  joy  to  me  to 
come  here  and  restore  to  its  holy  uses  one  of 
the  Altars  of  the  Lord,  long  since  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  worse.  This  is  holy  ground  where 
we  stand,  a  spot  most  dear  to  Our  Lord  in  the 
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past,  a  spot  which  has  once  more  begun  to 
enjoy  His  love  and  favour.  It  is  thought  that 
the  Blessed  Charles  Montegranelli  himself, 
founder  of  the  Jeronymite  Hermits  of  Fiesole, 
built  this  little  Church  and  Hermitage  :  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  in  the  beginning  inhabited 
by  some  of  his  most  holy  and  fervent  disciples. 
Their  spirits  will  to-day  exult  with  us  to  see 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  once  more  offered  in  the 
sweet  solitude  where  they  had  so  fervently 
waited  on  the  Lord.  That  Sacrifice  is  the 
same  wherever  offered  by  the  Priest  of  God, 
but  it  is  God's  Will,  to  the  encouragement  of 
holiness,  that  it  should  be  more  acceptable 
from  one  man,  more  acceptable  in  one  place, 
than  another.  Such  a  man  is  a  Solitary  ;  such 
a  place  is  a  Solitude.  We  may  then  look  to 
see  great  graces  springing  from  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  in  this  secluded  little  Church.  Here 
a  Priest  wholly  devoted  to  God  will  daily  offer 
it,  here  a  layman,  who  has  left  all  to  find  God, 
will  daily  serve  at  the  offering.  Who  can 
doubt  that  their  holy  lives,  by  the  power 
of  the  spotless  Sacrifice,  will  draw  many 
other  souls  to  the  same  blessed  life  ?  Unto 
that  end,  I  to-day  intend  to  offer  the  first  Mass 
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that  has  been  said  upon  this  Altar  for  two 
hundred  years  and  more. 

"  Fratello  net  Signore,"  he  continued,  suddenly 
addressing  himself  direct  to  me,  and  speaking 
with  deep  emotion,  "  I  have  a  request  to  make 
to  you,  a  favour  to  ask  of  you ;  and  to  show 
how  much  I  have  it  at  heart,  I  ask  it  of  you 
from  the  Altar  steps  on  a  blessed  occasion  in 
your  life.  I  know  a  man  whose  life  is  as  unblest 
as  yours  is  blessed.  He  is  forty-eight  years 
of  age  ;  he  has  been  successively  Barnabite, 
Minim,  Trappist,  Carthusian — each  for  a  few 
months  only  ;  quite  without  stability,  nothing 
prospers  with  him  ;  a  spiritual  infirmity  renders 
him  incapable  of  any  useful  purpose.  Yet  are 
his  impulses  good,  his  instincts  healthy,  his 
chief  interests  in  life  religious.  Deus  voluit  eum. 
God  desires  him,  God  loves  him,  yet  have  I 
been  unable  to  help  him  to  inner  peace.  Since 
I  came  up  here  but  a  few  hours  ago,  since  I 
realised  better  your  manner  of  life,  I  have 
learnt  what  ails  him,  and  I  have  learnt  the 
remedy  for  his  ills.  He  is  that  most  dangerous 
of  all  men,  a  Solitary  out  of  his  element,  and 
it  is  a  miracle  of  love  that  he  should  have 
reached  his  present  age  without  making  com- 
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plete  shipwreck  of  his  life.  Will  you  take  him 
into  your  house,  and,  with  Fra  Antonio,  teach 
him  your  manner  of  life  ?  ' 

It  was  ungracious,  but  I  hesitated.  "  Yes, 
I  will,  Monsignore  !  "  I  answered  at  length,  I 
fear  in  very  low  and  despondent  tones.  That 
would  make  three  residents  in  the  house  which 
I  meant  for  one  only.  I  was  only  too  well 
aware  how  easily  the  Anchoretic  life  slipped 
into  the  organised  Eremitic,  and  that  again 
into  the  Coenobitic.  Already  I  seemed  to  see 
community  life  introduced  into  the  Solitude, 
Priests'  Orders  and  one  of  the  recognised  Rules 
forced  upon  us.  It  was  as  if,  after  infinite 
perilous  adventure,  I  had  found  the  Holy  Grail, 
only  to  be  shut  out  immediately  from  the 
blessed  sight  of  it.  ...  I  suffered  acutely  at 
that  moment :  my  heart  was  sore  and  despon- 
dent within  me. 

"  God  bless  you,"  the  Bishop  had  replied, 
"  God  reward  you.  And  do  not  fear  that  you 
may  be  taking  a  snake  into  your  house  who 
will  poison  all  your  delights.  You  have  this 
great  advantage  over  an  active  Religious  Order  : 
that  no  evil  or  unsuitable  man  could  long  abide 
in  your  manner  of  life.  The  immortal  Lans- 
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pergius  has  well  said,  Homo  malce  conscientice  in 
solitudine  perseverare  non  potest  .  .  .  sed  aut 
projicitur  aut  corrigitur.1  Do  not  ever  fear  to 
receive  sinners  amongst  you.  The  author  of 
the  Sermones  ad  Fratres  in  Eremo,  which  stand 
in  the  name  of  St.  Augustine,  after  calling  the 
Solitary  life  a  vita  deifica,  goes  on  to  describe 
it  also  as  the  vita  filiorum  qui  erraverunt  ad 
pair  em  redeuntium?  The  greater  the  sinner, 
the  greater  his  longing  for  the  love  of  God  ;  and 
where  may  that  be  found  full  to  overflowing 
save  in  Silence  and  Solitude  ?  ...  It  now  only 
remains  for  me  to  give  my  public  benediction, 
and  so  close  the  ceremony  of  Blessing  that 
has  touched  me  more  deeply  than  any  other 
ceremony  of  the  kind  in  my  long  life  !  " 

y.  Sit  nomen  Domini  benedictum, 
"RJ.  Ex  hoc  nunc  et  usque  in  sseculum. 
y.  Adjutorium  nostrum  in  nomine  Domini, 
1^7.  Qui  fecit  coelum  et  terram. 

Benedicat  vos   Omnipotens   Deus,  Pater  *{«  et   Filius 

et  Spiritus  Sanctus; 
KJ.  AMEN. 

The  Bishop  then  began  his  Mass,  and  I  entered 
on  my  duties  as  server,  distrait  and  despondent. 
It  is  in  moments  of  great  trial  that  the  Solitary 

1  Enchiridion  Milit<e  Christiana,  2  Serin,  27. 
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receives  very  instant  and  strong  consolation 
from  God  communicated  in  prayer.  0  beata 
solitudo,  in  te  transitoria  et  terrena  mutantur  in 
ccelestia  et  eterna  ! 1  After  the  Offertory  I  was 
already  full  of  compunction  for  my  churlish  re- 
sentment. Praise,  petition,  thanksgiving,  began 
to  fall  from  my  lips  in  the  ready  language  of 
the  Solitary.  I  struggled  with  myself  to  say 
the  responses  at  the  Preface.  ...  0  bonitas  ! 
God  was  good.  .  .  .  What  was  this  new  light, 
this  new  fire  ?  .  .  .  I  could  have  marched  back 
to  the  world  and  served  God  there.  ...  I 
raised  the  Bishop's  chasuble,  and  rang  the 
sacring  bell  at  both  elevations.  .  .  .  Bonitatem 
fecisti  cum  servo  tuo,  Domine.2  ...  I  received 
sudden  strength  to  do  His  Will,  and  light  to  see 
It.  ...  I  minded  not  how  many  Solitaries 
might  come  to  my  Solitude.  .  .  .  This  great 
grace  He  infused  in  prayer,  once  more  before 
the  little  Altar  that  I  had  tended  in  the  days 
of  its  desecration  which  had  ended  that  morn- 
ing. ...  0  flamma  lucens,  flamma  ardens  et 
consumens  I  quam  invisibiliter  splendes  !  quam 
•suaviter  aduris  /  .  .  . 

1  St.  Bernard,  Homilia  sup.  verbis  :  Simile  est  regnum. 

2  Ps.  cxviii. 
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Bewilderment  came  upon  me  !  What  had 
become  of  the  Pater  Noster,  the  Pax  Domini, 
the  Agnus  Dei,  the  Domine  non  sum  dignus  I 
The  Chaplain  was  standing  at  the  Epistle  end 
of  the  Altar  :  he  had  just  given  the  second 
ablutions  to  the  Bishop — my  business ;  the 
Bishop  was  returning  to  the  centre  of  the 
Altar ;  he  looked  down  at  me ;  why  were 
there  tears  streaming  from  the  upturned  eyes  ? 
Alas !  Were  these  my  hands  wide  out- 
stretched ?  Had  I  been  deaf  for  a  time  to 
all  but  the  mellifluous  Voice  within  ?  Other 
people  must  have  seen.  Oh,  the  misery  of 
being  observed  !  Should  I  never,  then,  be  alone 
—quite  alone  with  Him  Who  is  all-sufficing  ? 
Covered  with  confusion,  I  rose  from  my  knees 
before  the  Altar,  and  retired  to  the  end  of  the 
Church.  There  I  heard,  once  more  at  peace, 
the  three  remaining  Masses,  which  ended  our 
public  services  that  morning. 

•  ••••• 

"  Dear  friend/'  said  Fra  Antonio  to  me  after 
the  Bishop's  departure  that  afternoon,  "  before 
we  enter  upon  our  silence,  I  have  a  request  to 
make  of  you.  It  will  cause  you  pain,  I  fear. 
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But  you  have  received  great  graces  to-day, 
and  are  strong/' 

That  was  true  enough  :  I  was  strangely  pre- 
pared to  bear  any  blow  with  equanimity,  how- 
ever heavy.  "  Among  my  penitents/'  went  on 
Fra  Antonio,  "  are  two  men  well  past  middle 
age.  I  have  been  able  to  do  them  but  little 
good.  They  are  born  Solitaries,  who  have  lived 
all  the  more  erratically  because  out  of  their 
element.  Will  you  give  them  shelter  here  ? 
Hear  me  out  before  you  answer.  Both  have 
been  great  sinners.  One  is  a  ruined  man  ;  he 
attempted  no  defence  because  he  hated  his 
offence  so  ;  I  made  his  acquaintance  in  prison  ; 
only  complete  segregation  can  cure  him  ;  he 
has  just  left.  Will  you  take  him  in  ?  ' 

"  Willingly  !  "  I  answered.  "  If  there  is  any 
reparation  to  make,  any  debts  to  pay,  I  can 
easily  do  that.  He  should  be  free  when  he 
comes,  with  a  conscience  at  rest/' 

"  God  bless  you  !  "  said  Fra  Antonio. 

It  was  a  blow  certainly,  but  I  had  strength  to 
bear  it  now,  chiefly  because  God  had  revealed 
to  me  my  un worthiness.  I  was  unworthy  of 
the  pure  and  absolute  Solitary  life  for  which 
I  longed,  because  I  had  faithlessly  temporised 
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when  called  to  it.  Why  did  I  doubt  and  hesi- 
tate five  long  years  ?  Why,  when  the  call  came, 
did  I  not  immediately  sell  all  I  had  and  give 
to  the  Church  and  the  poor,  retaining  only 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  in 
Solitude  ?  Why  did  I  buy  a  little  monastery 
far  too  big  for  a  single  Solitary,  instead  of 
building  myself  a  one-roomed  cottage  in  which 
no  one  could  have  suggested  staying  with  me  ? 
God  had  called  to  an  athlete  :  I  proved  to  be  a 
weakling.  He  was  loving  and  merciful  all  the 
same  :  a  prize  was  to  be  mine,  but  not  the  first 
prize  :  my  Solitude  was  not  to  be  taken  from 
me,  but  to  be  modified  :  I  had  been  proved 
unworthy  of,  if  not  unfitted  for  the  highest 
life! 

"  My  Father/'  I  said  presently,  "  I  welcome 
your  penitents  and  the  Bishop's  friend.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  change  our  mode  of 
life  somewhat.  We  shall  be  five  in  number — 
quite  a  community.  Being  so  many  together 
in  so  small  a  place,  we  shall  lose  the  feeling  of 
solitude.  Besides,  others  may  join  us.  (There 
was  mischief,  I  think,  in  Monsignore's  twinkling 
blue  eyes.)  I  propose  that  I  should  build  a 
number  of  separate  cottages  in  the  wood  here. 
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The  lay  of  the  ground,  the  size  of  the  property, 
would  allow  of  quite  twenty  cottages  being  built, 
so  that  no  one  cottage  could  be  seen  from 
another.  It  is  not  perfect  solitude,  but  it  comes 
somewhere  near  it.  I  do  not  see  that  we  need 
ever  come  together  except  at  morning  Mass. 
Of  course,  we  could  not  dispense  with  service. 
I  should  ask  Giovanni  to  live  in  the  Monastery 
with  a  man  of  his  choosing,  and  see  to  our  wants. 
It  will  make  him  happy,  poor  fellow,  though  a 
very  different  position  from  what  he  occupied  in 
my  service.  Of  course,  each  of  us  would  eat 
quite  alone  :  there  would  be  a  guichet  by  the 
door  of  each  cottage,  through  which  food  could 
be  passed.  I  would  propose  to  wall  in  the  whole 
estate  :  the  Solitaries  will  be  my  guests,  so  that 
I  must  see  to  their  safety.  And  since  we  are  to 
have  the  disturbance  of  building  operations,  and 
the  daily  invasion  of  workmen,  I  think  we  may 
just  as  well  build  a  dozen  cottages  straight  away. 
Others  are  coming  :  I  feel  and  know  it :  you 
and  Monsignore  prophesy  it.  And  I  can  see  no 
point  in  sparing  expense  :  we  may  just  as  well 
employ  numerous  workmen,  and  get  the  build- 
ing over  as  quickly  as  possible.  Giovanni  will 
isee  to  everything.  I  don't  suppose  he  ever  had 
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any  experience  of  building,  but  in  three  days  he 
will  be  a  maestro  muratore.  His  versatility  is 
wonderful. 

Then  I  should  propose  cultivating  some  fields 
on  the  level  outside  the  Inclosure.  We  should 
keep  ourselves  supplied  in  this  way  with  vege- 
tables and  fruit.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that 
the  work  should  be  done  by  the  Solitaries  as  an 
obligation.  We  are  not  Trappists.  They  might 
help  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  liked,  but  we 
should  need  to  find  a  family  of  honest  conta- 
dini,  and  we  would  build  a  cottage  or  two  for 
them,  and  all  necessary  barns  and  outhouses — of 
course  well  outside  the  Inclosure/' 

Fra  Antonio  thoroughly  approved  my  scheme, 
and  to  cheer  and  encourage  me  obtained  his  Ex- 
cellency's blessing  on  it.  Monsignore  asked  that 
a  cottage  might  be  reserved  for  him  when  he 
came,  and  promised  never  to  let  a  year  pass 
without  paying  us  a  visit.  He  even  talked  of 
making  his  annual  Retreat  here  under  Fra 
Antonio's  direction. 

In  six  months  fifty  men  had  finished  all 
building  operations — twelve  cottages  for  the 
Solitaries,  cottages  and  barns  for  the  peasants, 
the  great  wall  of  the  Inclosure,  and  the  gate- 
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way  you  came  in  by.  Fra  Antonio,  three 
Italian  gentlemen,  and  myself  occupied  five  of 
the  cottages.  Giovanni,  tranquil  and  happy, 
with  a  helpmeet,  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
Monastery.  From  the  city  he  had  succeeded 
in  storming  the  citadel.  It  is  remarkable  how 
he  gets  his  way,  but  then  he  is  indeed  a  remark- 
able man.  Just  come  inside  for  a  moment  and 
look  at  my  cottage 

It  was  a  wholesome  sight  certainly.  A  pas- 
sage ran  round  three  sides  of  it,  and  the  rest  was 
divided  into  two  rooms.  The  whole  of  it,  ceil- 
ing and  all,  was  lined  with  pitch-pine  left  in  its 
native  state,  unpainted  and  unwashed.  There 
was  a  slip  of  a  room  for  sleeping  in  ;  the  bed 
was  really  a  pitch-pine  alcove.  Perhaps  a  fad 
of  mine,  but  I  thought  afterwards  that  sleep  in 
such  a  wholesome  nest  contributed  wonderfully 
to  good  health.  The  other  was  a  working  and 
praying  room  :  in  the  corner  was  a  large  open 
fireplace.  There  were  bookshelves,  a  working 
table,  and  two  chairs,  but  no  arm-chair.  A 
shelf  let  down  from  the  wall,  and  formed  the 
table  on  which  the  Solitary  ate.  His  food  was 
passed  to  him  through  a  guichet,  fitted  with  a 
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revolving  dumb-waiter.  I  noticed  on  the  wall 
a  copy  of  Lippo  Lippi's  Berlin  Adoration,  about 
four  feet  by  three.  It  represents  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  Adoration  before  her  Divine  Infant  in 
the  pine  forests  of  Camaldoli.  At  the  back  is 
the  noble  white  figure  of  a  Solitary  in  deep  re- 
collection— St.  Romuald  himself.  The  whole 
forest  is  redolent  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  A  prie- 
dieu  was  before  the  picture.  It  seems  that 
every  cottage  had  a  copy  of  a  masterpiece  in 
which  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  portrayed.  No 
picture  could  have  been  more  suited  to  a 
Solitary's  cottage  in  a  forest,  than  this 
divinely-reposeful,  fresh,  and  pure  picture  by 
Lippo. 

On  the  lintel  of  the  door  was  the  salutation 
of  the  Archangel  Raphael,  GAUDIUM  TIBI  SIT 
SEMPER  ! l  On  the  outside  of  the  green  cot- 
tage door  was  nailed  a  wooden  tablet  with  the 
words  Quoties  inter  homines  fui  minor  homo 
redii?  and  on  the  inside  of  the  door  a  tablet  with 
the  words  Cella  continuata  dulcescit*  There  was 
a  big  bell  outside  the  door.  It  was  the  custom 

1  Tob.  v.  II. 

2  De  Imit.,  lib.  i.  cap  20,  "As  often  as  I  went  among  men  I  returned 
home  less  of  a  man." 

3  Ibid.     "  Thy  cell,  if  thou  keep  it,  grows  sweet." 
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of  the  Solitaries,  after  they  had  said  their  An- 
gelus  on  the  stroke  of  the  Church  bell,  to  ring  it 
again  on  their  own  bells,  so  that  the  admonition 
might  go  even  farther  afield.  So  also  they  rang 
their  bells  together  with  the  Church  bell,  for 
Mass.  I  heard  the  Angelus  rung  that  evening. 
It  was  wonderful.  The  hills  and  dells  of  the 
forest  redoubled  to  the  sound  of  their  answering 
echoes.  It  must  have  been  still  more  beautiful 
heard  upon  the  hills  around. 

When  we  came  outside  again  Giovanni  was 
standing  there  in  his  well-trained  respectful  way. 

"  His  Excellency  and  the  Signori  Canonici 
have  arrived,  Signore,"  he  said. 

"  His  Excellency  !  "  cried  my  friend.  "  To 
be  sure,  I  had  nearly  forgotten.  His  Excellency 
is  here  upon  a  great  occasion  :  I  will  tell  you 
in  the  morning/'  he  said,  turning  to  me.  And 
then  to  Giovanni :  "  Mr.  Mauldsley  will  dine 
with  his  Excellency  to-night,  and  sleep  at  the 
villa.  To-morrow  we  must  fetch  his  luggage 
up  from  the  inn." 

"  It  would  be  kind  of  you,"  I  answered,  "  if 
you  would  excuse  my  dining  to-night.  Indeed, 
I  have  need  to  be  alone.  You  have  given  me 
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plenty  of  food  for  reflection.  And  since  I  have 
come  to  stay,  might  I  not  this  very  night  take 
up  my  abode  in  my  cottage  ?  " 

"  That  is  surely  possible,  is  it  not,  Gio- 
vanni ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir,  the  cottage  could  be  ready  in  ten 
minutes." 

"  Then  take  Mr.  Mauldsley  to  whichever  you 
think  best.  I  must  now  go  and  greet  his  Ex- 
cellency. Good-night,  Mauldsley  !  I  shall  pay 
you  a  visit  after  Mass.  Mass  is  at  seven.  And 
I  will  send  you  a  few  books  down  this  evening/' 

Giovanni  and  I  wandered  up  hill  and  down 
dale  of  the  forest,  passing  several  of  the  little 
white  cottages,  each  of  which  stood  on  its  green 
piazzale  from  which  the  trees  had  been  cleared. 
We  also  passed  the  white  statues  of  several  of 
the  great  Solitaries  of  history.  I  saw  St.  An- 
thony Abbot  with  his  pig  ;  St.  Onuphrius  girded 
with  branches  of  the  vine ;  St.  Bruno,  with 
crossed  arms,  his  face  shining  with  the  light  of 
Mount  Sinai,  rapt  in  contemplation ;  St.  John 
Gualbert,  long-bearded,  the  twin-headed  mon- 
ster of  Simony  and  Nicolaitanism  prostrate 
under  his  feet ;  and  St.  William,  with  the  coat 
of  mail  beneath  his  hermit's  dress,  and  for  head- 
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gear  the  cruel  iron  frame  :  Giovanni  told  me 
there  were  many  others  in  the  woods.  Before 
each  ,was  a  stone  bench,  and  a  stone  step  on 
which  to  kneel.  On  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
was  written  :  SILENTIUM,  fortitude  nostra, 
the  motto  of  the  Solitude.  I  saw  the  motto, 
too,  on  scrolls  and  shields,  placed  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  paths,  like  sign-posts.  I  saw  also 
some  of  the  Solitaries  sitting  in  the  porches  of 
their  cottages  reading.  We  met  one  of  them 
in  the  forest,  an  oldish  man  with  fresh  com- 
plexion, laughing  blue  eyes,  and  a  white  beard. 
He  greeted  us  cheerfully  in  a  loud  melodious 
voice,  "  Buona  sera,  Signore !  Buona  sera, 
Giovanni ! "  The  imaginary  Solitary  of  ro- 
mantic fiction,  gaunt  and  spare,  would  have 
bowed  gravely  and  passed  on  his  way. 

Giovanni  was  in  a  communicative  mood. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  Sir  !  "  he  said. 

"  And  I  am  glad  to  be  here  !  "  I  replied. 

"  Do  you  find  the  master  much  changed  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Yes,  he  is  changed/' 

"  Ah,  he  is  changed  indeed/'  mused  Gio- 
vanni ;  "  but  in  good  health,  in  excellent 
health.  And  happy  too.  Goodness  knows  how 
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it  all  happened.  I  think  it  began  long  ago, 
when  he  was  staying  with  the  Frati  Bianchi, 
near  our  village.  I  was  postman  there,  and 
used  to  take  his  letters  to  the  Hermitage.  I 
was  only  a  boy  of  nineteen  at  the  time.  When 
he  was  leaving,  he  said  :  '  Giovanni,  will  you 
come  into  my  service,  and  travel  with  me  ?  ' 
You  may  be  sure  I  said  Yes.  O  what  a  heart 
he  has,  a  heart  of  beaten  gold  !  He  is  magni- 
ficent in  his  giving,  like  the  good  God  Himself. 
He  put  to  shame  the  mean  rich  who  sit  in  luxury 
counting  the  sixpences  they  can  spare  and 
saying,  '  A  hundred  pounds  is  a  large  sum  !  ' 
I  have  never  waited  on  any  Princes,  Signore, 
but  I  think  my  master  must  be  like  a  Prince, 
simple  in  his  magnificence.  The  day  that  he 
gave  me  so  much  money  and  a  fine  pension  and 
said  :  '  My  Giovanni,  we  must  part/  I  thought 
my  heart  would  burst.  But  I  never  meant  to 
leave  him.  If  he  goes  to  live  on  the  top  of  the 
highest  mountain  in  Italy — and  I  verily  believe 
he  would  wish  it — he  would  find  me  watching 
him  from  the  rocks  below.  Can  you,  who  are 
learned,  Signor  Mauldsley,  can  you  tell  me 
exactly  why  it  is  that  he  has  chosen  to  lead  this 
life  ?  Oh,  I  understand  it  better  now  ;  I  do 
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not  say  it  is  a  bad  life,  as  I  once  thought.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  those  who 
pray  for  us,  and  say  Mass  for  us,  while  we  are 
out  at  work  in  the  world  ;  but  I  say  it  is  a  life 
for  Frail,  and  not  for  a  great  gentleman  like  my 
master.  But  he  could  not  be  hid,  Signore  ;  it 
is  his  to  give  light  and  heat,  like  the  Sun.  It  is 
years  since  he  was  down  in  the  village  where 
they  stoned  and  maltreated  and  reviled  him, 
but  it  is  a  changed  place  all  through  his  doing. 
That  priest,  who  was  no  favourite  of  mine,  is 
a  changed  man.  The  young  Doctor  Castel- 
franchi,  who  saved  his  life,  bless  him,  has  begun 
to  go  to  Mass  :  that  was  a  big  miracle  !  He 
might  have  been  a  Professor  at  the  University, 
but  he  preferred  to  stay  here  as  a  simple  medico 
di  turno,  and  help  in  mending  the  village.  The 
Master's  going  to  build  a  Hospital  at  Vicolo  : 
I  don't  know  the  particulars,  but  Dr.  Castel- 
franchi  will  be  the  head  of  it.  But  here  we 
are  at  your  cottage,  Sir.  The  little  houses  are 
each  marked  with  a  letter  ;  yours  is  letter  M. 
How  glad  I  am  that  you  have  come  !  The 
master  used  to  look  for  your  visits  in  Manchester 
Square.  You  could  help  him  greatly  here ; 
here  he  has  no  one  to  consult.  Excuse  me  for 
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talking  so,  Sir  !  Whatever  will  you  think  of  my 
behaviour  on  the  road — but  he  said  he'd  never 
see  you  again.  I'll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes 
with  your  things." 

My  cottage  was  in  every  respect  like  the  other. 
GAUDIUM  TIBI  SIT  SEMPER  was  over  the  lintel 
of  the  door.  On  the  outside,  Serva  te  apud  me, 
et  pacem  invenies.1  And  on  the  inside  of  the 
door  there  was  that  which  should  keep  me 
therein  enclosed  for  ever :  Claude  super  te 
ostium  tuum,  et  voca  ad  te  Jesum,  dilectum  tuum. 
Mane  cum  eo  in  cella,  quia  non  invenies  alibi 
tantam  pacem.2 

Giovanni  speedily  returned  with  food,  books, 
clothes  for  the  bed,  and  an  alarum  clock,  and 
left  me  to  myself  for  the  night.  And  the  door 
being  shut  upon  me,  I  did  what  was  written 
there.  I  called  to  Him,  and  He  came.  He 
stayed  with  me  in  my  room  through  the  long 
night  of  watching,  and  never  had  I  known  such 
peace. 

1  De  Imit.,  lib,  iii.  cap.  i,    "  Abide  in  me,  and  thou  shalt  find 
peace." 

2  Ibid.,  lib.  i.  cap.  20,  "  Shut  thy  door  upon  thee,  and  call  to 
thee  Jesus,  thy  Beloved.     Abide  with  Him  in  thy  cell,  for  thou  shalt 
not  elsewhere  find  so  great  peace," 
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MR.  CASAUBAN  TALKS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SOLI- 
TARIES, AND  OF  THE  SOLITARY  LIFE 

Et  ponet  desertum  ejus  quasi  delicias,  et  solitudinem  ejus  quasi 
hortum  Domini.  Gaudium  et  lalitia  invenietur  in  ea,  gratiarum 
actio,  et  vox  laudis. 

And  He  will  make  the  Desert  a  pleasaunce,  and  the  Solitude 
as  the  Garden  of  the  Lord.  Joy  and  gladness  shall  be  found 
therein,  thanksgiving,  and  the  sound  of  praise. — Is.  li.  3. 

AFTER  Mass  the  next  morning,  the  bell  of  my 
cottage  door  was  rung  gently.  I  opened  joy- 
fully, and  found  Casauban  as  he  had  promised. 
He  was  carrying  over  his  arm  a  white  tunic  and 
two  cloaks,  one  white  and  one  black.  '  These 
are  for  you/'  he  said.  "  We  are  not  a  Religious 
Order,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  *  clothing  ' 
with  us.  This  dress  has  been  adopted  by  us  as 
having  a  certain  convenience  and  congruity.  I 
was  strongly  against  its  adoption,  but  the 
majority  of  my  guests  were  in  favour  of  it.  I 
don't  think  it  quite  natural,  and  should  have 
preferred  to  keep  to  my  tweeds.  The  Solitaries 
of  old  went  into  the  Desert  in  their  everyday 
dress.  But  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  certain 

undefinable  suitability  in  a  tunic  and  hood,  to 
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the  life  we  lead.  The  tunic  suggests  peace  and 
contemplation,  modern  dress  hurry  and  activity. 
But  our  dress  has  not  been  blessed,  and  is 
nothing  more  than  the  everyday  attire  of  a 
number  of  laymen  leading  the  Solitary  life.  The 
tunic  is  copied  from  a  very  beautiful  statue 
of  the  Blessed  Giovanni  Colombini  by  Silvio 
Cosini,  on  an  Altar  now  in  the  Sacristy  at  Mon- 
tenero.  The  Jesuats  being  extinct,  we  are  not 
appropriating  an  existing  tunic.  This  black 
mantle  is  intended  to  cover  you  on  the  way  to 
Mass  on  pouring  wet  days.  Put  on  the  tunic 
and  white  mantle  now,  and  let  us  take  a  walk 
in  the  woods.  .  .  . 

Last  night  in  our  talk  I  think  I  brought 
down  my  story  to  the  beginning  of  the  blessed 
life  of  Solitude  which  is  being  led  here  :  it  is 
now  only  right  that  I  should  tell  you  something 
about  the  life  itself.  We  will  have  a  good  talk 
now,  so  as  to  transgress  silence  as  little  as  pos- 
sible on  other  days.  First  of  all,  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently impress  upon  you  that  we  are  not  a 
Religious  Order,  nor  do  we  in  any  way  resemble 
an  Order.  For  this  reason  we  are  very  careful 
not  to  apply  to  ourselves  terms  used  only  of 
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Religious  Orders.  Thus,  our  dwellings  we  call 
cottages,  not  cells ;  our  tunic  and  mantle  a 
dress,  not  a  habit ;  ourselves  Solitaries,  not 
Hermits;  the  place  where  we  live  a  Solitude, 
not  a  Hermitage,  and  so  forth.  We  have  per- 
haps a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  Camal- 
dolese  Hermits,  in  that  we  live  in  separate  cot- 
tages within  an  Inclosure,  though,  to  be  sure, 
our  cottages  are  scattered  and  hidden  each  from 
the  other,  and  theirs  are  ranged  in  symmetrical 
order.  All  resemblance  ends  there.  The  white 
tunic  does  not  really  give  us  the  aspect  of  the 
monk  or  modern  hermit,  because  we  wear  no 
scapular.  Then  our  heads  are  not  shaven.  The 
cowl  may  not  make  the  monk,  but  the  tonsure 
surely  has  something  to  do  with  the  making  of 
him,  and  it  is  deplorable  to  see  tonsures  dropped 
or  neglected.  Then  we  take  no  vows.  That 
quite  settles  the  question.  Each  one  is  free  to 
go  back  to  the  world  to-morrow.  There  is  no 
postulancy,  no  novitiate,  among  us.  I  have 
brought  you  your  dress  at  once  to  prove  to  you 
that  you  are  already  accepted,  that  your  pos- 
tulancy is  no  period  of  service,  but  the  simple 
request  for  the  Solitary  life  which  you  made  on 
your  arrival  here.  Not  one  of  us  aspires  to  the 
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Priesthood.  He  might  as  well  aspire  to  be 
Doctor  or  Diplomatist.  To  desire  any  profes- 
sion would  be  to  quit  the  Solitary  life  to  learn 
it,  if  not  to  practise  it.  We  would  welcome 
Priests  among  us,  as  we  welcome  all  professions. 
But  if  one  of  us  should  say,  "  I  am  going  away 
to  be  a  Priest,  and  when  I  am  ordained  I  will 
come  back  to  you":  I  should  say — "Go  in 
peace,  but  you  will  certainly  not  come  back  here, 
for  if  this  were  your  real  element  you  could  not 
leave  it."  Three  men  have  left  here  since  this 
life  was  begun  :  two  are  with  the  Carthusians, 
and  doing  well.  They  loved  Solitude,  but  joined 
to  Community  life.  They  thirsted  for  the  Choir 
in  which  to  praise  God.  It  was  in  my  library 
that  they  learnt  the  history  of  that  sublime 
Order,  and  found  their  vocations.  The  third 
went  back  to  the  world,  and  is  also  doing  well. 
He  was  the  most  innocent  and  the  purest  char- 
acter that  ever  came  here,  as  he  was  also  the 
youngest.  He  was  a  Saint,  but  not  a  Solitary. 
To  him  it  is  given  to  pass  through  the  world 
unscathed,  and  influence  others  there. 

We  depend  entirely  on  a  Chaplain  for  our 
ministrations,  just  as  a  community  of  Nuns 
might,  or  the  Jesuats  did,  for  they  were  all 
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laymen.  He  is  a  Religious,  and  therefore  wears 
the  habit  of  his  Order,  and  obeys  its  rule.  As 
it  happens,  he  is  leading  the  Solitary  life,  and 
lives  in  a  cottage,  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
we  might  have  a  Chaplain,  an  expert  in  the  in- 
terior life,  who  yet  had  no  call  to  the  Solitary 
life  and  would  live  in  the  Villa.  Our  Chaplain  is, 
of  course,  salaried,  but  being,  as  I  said,  a  Reli- 
gious, he  sends  his  stipend  to  the  Order.  You 
will  remember  that  the  Servitor-General  gave 
him  leave  to  retire  from  the  Order  for  a  year  to 
join  me  in  this  life.  That  permission  has  been 
renewed  year  by  year,  and  I  do  not  anticipate 
its  being  withdrawn.  The  Servitor-General  has 
followed  our  history  with  interest,  and  has  even 
paid  us  a  visit. 

Now  as  to  our  rule,  we  have  no  rule.  The 
Solitary  waits  on  God.  He  must  be  free  for  His 
service  when  he  hears  the  words  Ecce,  ego  ad  te. 
Each  man  leads  his  own  life.  But  he  is  under 
the  spiritual  director.  Any  excesses  or  follies  in 
his  practices  would  be  promptly  corrected.  That 
same  spiritual  director  has  great  skill  in  pruning 
the  excrescences  of  a  too  vivid  imagination.  I 
have  made  a  few  general  suggestions,  and  they 
are  acted  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that  we 
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are  beginning  to  have  customs,  though  no  rules. 
For  instance,  it  is  our  custom  to  say  the  Office 
of  the  Church  daily  ;  to  break  our  night's  rest 
to  say  Matins  and  Lauds  ;  to  say  the  Office  of 
the  Dead  on  Fridays,  and  the  Office  of  Our 
Lady  on  Saturdays  ;  also  to  say  the  whole 
Psalter  each  week.  Those  are  very  good  cus- 
toms and  very  generally  observed,  but  they  do 
not  bind  by  obligation.  The  Solitary  knows 
that  when  the  Holy  Spirit  desires  to  teach  him 
from  within,  he  must  abandon  all  vocal  utter- 
ances and  say  :  Loquere  Domine  quia  audit  servus 
tuus.  In  solitude  God  often  speaks  at  great 
length. 

Then  Daily  Mass  is  another  custom,  but  that 
certainly  has  become  quite  the  rule.  Weekly 
communion  is  also  a  custom,  but  there  are  daily 
communicants,  and  those  who  go  to  communion 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  Lately  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  has  been  given  us 
every  evening,  so  that  we  now  meet  in  Church 
together  twice  a  day.  The  suggestion  was  made 
recently  that  we  should  sing  Compline  in  the 
Church,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  majority 
were  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  prac- 
tice as  being  no  part  of  a  Solitary's  life. 
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It  is  our  custom  to  meet  once  a  week  in  the 
old  chapter  room  of  the  little  Monastery  to  dis- 
cuss practical  matters  connected  with  our  life. 
Subjects  for  prayer  are  also  suggested  and  asked. 
The  discussion  is  conversational  and  informal. 
Sometimes  these  meetings  last  an  hour,  some- 
times only  ten  minutes,  sometimes  we  break  up 
at  once,  there  being  no  matter  to  discuss.  First 
fervour,  indiscreet  enthusiasm,  a  too  lively 
imagination  have  to  be  battled  with  on  these 
occasions.  There  is  a  young  enthusiast  among 
us  of  vivid  imagination  who  is  full  of  the  sort  of 
ideas  that  please  and  edify  when  we  read  of 
them  in  the  past  in  which  they  were  spon- 
taneously born  and  not  arranged  for.  He  would 
apply  them  to  the  present.  But  the  present  is 
proudly  shy  of  religious  demonstrations.  The 
past  bred  demonstrations  of  the  greatest  beauty, 
the  present  is  bringing  forth  reticences  of  no  less 
beauty.  The  present  has  a  way  of  making  the 
revivals  of  some  fine  practices  of  the  past  seem 
affectations.  It  is  one  of  the  strengths  of  the 
Church,  a  fifth  note,  that  she  has  no  affectations. 
Even  the  exuberance  of  some  of  her  more 
modern  phraseology  is  natural.  It  will  dis- 
appear, but  not  by  artificial  substitutions. 
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Reasonable  and  intelligent  translations  from  the 
Italian  would  alter  the  face  of  some  popular 
books  of  devotion.  This  young  enthusiast  of 
ours  suggested  at  one  of  our  meetings  that 
whenever  two  Solitaries  met  in  the  woods,  one 
should  salute  the  other  with  the  salutation  of 
the  Archangel  Raphael,  GAUDIUM  TIBI  SIT 
SEMPER  ;  and  the  other  should  reply,  Ex  CUM 
SPIRITU  TUO.  Quite  a  beautiful  and  touching 
idea,  certainly,  but,  other  considerations  apart, 
which  was  to  speak  first  ?  The  latest  comer, 
said  the  enthusiast,  in  his  fine  innocence.  But 
our  Solitaries  do  not  know  each  other,  or  the 
date  of  another's  arrival.  The  idea  was  un- 
practical, and  if  practicable  unnatural,  and  if 
beautiful  was  false  to  our  life.  Another  Soli- 
tary suggested,  and  that  closed  the  discussion, 
that  instead  of  utterance  we  should  simply  have 
this  salutation  in  our  hearts  when  meeting. 
Thus  was  a  fine  idea  saved,  and  put  to  its  only 
possible  use  in  our  manner  of  life.  On  another 
occasion  the  same  imaginative  young  Solitary — 
he  is  a  German — suggested  that  we  should 
always  carry  a  crutch-stick  and  bell,  so  as  to 
be  like  the  Hermits  of  old.  And  the  tinkling 
of  our  little  bells  as  we  walked  along  was  to 
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remind  us  to  pray  to  God  that  He  would  expel 
all  evil  spirits  from  our  Solitude.  As  well  sug- 
gest that  we  should  each  go  about  with  a  pig  to 
look  like  St.  Anthony  Abbot.  These  are  but 
the  angles  of  a  buoyantly  enthusiastic  nature, 
and  angles  in  the  very  young  show  that  they 
have  something  to  spare.  I  gave  him  Ranee  to 
read,  and  he  is  leaving  us  for  the  Trappists. 
All  angles  will  disappear  in  him  there,  all  super- 
abundance be  reduced  to  limpid  simplicity,  and 
he  will  go  far  in  penance  and  sanctity. 

We  take  it  in    turns    to    preside    at    these 
meetings  of  ours.     Just  as  we  are  not  a  com- 
munity, so  there  is  no  Superior.     All  the  Soli- 
taries are  my  guests.     I  therefore  call  on  each 
once  a  week,  to  see  that  he  wants  for  nothing, 
and  is  well  and  happy.     It  is  also  understood 
that  they  may  call  on  their  host  when  they 
desire,  and  some  return  my  visit  within  the 
week.     Our  great  strength  is  in  the  perfect  and 
wonderful  silence  maintained  here — SILENTIUM, 
fortitude*  nostra  :    we  should  hold  the  idea  of 
common  recreation  in  horror.     It  is  difficult  for 
*  modern  men  to  meet  together  on  set  occasions, 
'and  talk  only  of  things  tending  to  edification.' 
That  is  one  of  the  admirable  modern  reticences  I 
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spoke  of  just  now.  At  the  bottom  of  it  is  the 
right  feeling  that  certain  things  are  too  sacred 
to  be  talked  over.  Is  it  not  singular  that  poor 
well-meaning  human  nature,  when  it  comes  to 
voice  the  inmost  familiar  secrets  of  things 
sacred,  often  cannot  help  making  that  which 
is  most  venerable  seem  extravagant  ?  I  cannot 
sufficiently  admire  the  free-and-easiness  of 
language,  nay  the  veritable  slang,  with  which 
the  English  Catholic,  I  had  almost  said  the 
Englishman — I  might  indeed  say  the  English 
gentleman — hides  his  own  earnestness,  and  reve- 
rently saves  his  holiest  thought  from  the  appear- 
ance of  absurdity.  It  is  a  noble  trait  of  char- 
acter, bearing  witness  to  a  deeply  reverent  piety, 
and  it  comes  near  the  humility  of  the  Saints. 
Nevertheless,  reticence  is  the  surest  safeguard 
in  such  matters,  even  out  in  the  world.  With 
us,  in  this  solitude,  set  recreation  could,  I  am 
sure,  only  end  in  frivolity.  We  adopt  the  surer 
course.  The  aim  and  idea  of  each  man  is  to 
be  as  much  by  himself  as  if  he  were  alone  on 
Mount  Sinai :  food  comes  to  him,  but  it  is  as  if 
the  ravens  brought  it.  In  the  daily  Church 
going  and  the  weekly  meeting  alone,  are  we 
unlike  the  Anchorites  of  old. 
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Now  as  regards  food  it  is  a  custom — which 
I  will  admit  has  become  a  strict  rule — that  meat 
should  never  come  inside  the  Inclosure.  And  I 
will  say  that,  in  response  to  searching  questions 
when  upon  my  visits,  no  one  has  ever  expressed 
the  desire  for,  or  admitted  the  need  of  meat. 
A  Solitary  who  falls  even  slightly  ill  is  at  once 
removed  to  the  Infirmary  in  the  Villa,  and  re- 
ceives meat  and  all  the  delicacies  required  to 
restore  him  to  health.  But  our  health  is  won- 
derful, and  those  who  were  at  all  weakly  in  the 
beginning — most  had  been  through  great  mental 
affliction — have  been  completely  cured  in  this 
blessed  life.  We  eat  chiefly  vegetables,  fruit, 
paste,  and  bread.  Some  have  fish,  eggs,  cheese 
and  butter  also.  But  each  man  is  a  law  to  him- 
self in  eating  as  in  everything  else.  Only  three 
take  coffee  in  the  morning  :  the  rest  nothing 
till  the  principal  meal  at  eleven  o'clock.  In  the 
evening  at  five  o'clock  there  is  another  meal 
which,  with  all,  is  a  very  small  affair.  Most  are 
water-drinkers  ;  two  or  three  only  take  a  little 
wine  in  their  water.  The  kitchen  is  in  the  Villa  ; 
the  portions  are  placed  in  hot-water  dishes,  and 
wheeled  on  spring  hand-carts  through  the  woods 
to  the  cottages.  The  dinner  is  passed  in  through 
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the  guichet,  and  the  empty  dishes  are  placed  in 
the  revolving  dumb-waiter,  and  fetched  away 
later.  As  a  rule,  the  servant  knows  the  kind  of 
dinner  each  Solitary  requires.  It  is  just  like 
one  of  Giovanni's  tricks,  but  as  I  leave  all 
matters  of  management  to  him,  he  has  engaged 
a  very  good  cook.  No  great  harm,  perhaps, 
but  I  don't  quite  like  it.  I  am  sure  a  gourmet 
would  envy  us  our  purees,  made  of  vegetables 
and  water  only.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  the 
better  of  Giovanni. 

I  ask  my  guests  to  be  good  enough  to  submit 
to  a  local  doctor's  examination  every  six  months. 
You  remember  my  speaking  of  him — Dr.  Castel- 
franchi — a  fine  fellow.  He  is  astonished  at  our 
health  and  constitution,  and  is  bluntly  irritated 
to  find  that  we  give  the  lie  to  some  of  his 
theories. 

You  will,  perhaps,  have  noticed  in  your 
cottage  a  hair-shirt  and  a  discipline.  They  are 
to  use  or  leave,  as  you  may  care.  But,  of  course, 
you  will  use  them,  like  everybody  else.  The 
mattress  of  your  bed  lies  on  bare  boards  :  you 
can  dispense  with  the  mattress  if  you  like.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  a  Catholic  mentions 
all  the  austerities  he  proposes  to  inflict  on  him- 
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self  to  his  spiritual  director.  You  will  not  find 
that  Fra  Antonio  throws  cold  water  on  extreme 
penances — quite  the  contrary — but  he  is  most 
vigilant  to  prohibit  folly  and  extravagance. 

I  am  constantly  watchful,  as  far  as  in  me 
lies,  to  see  that  no  practices  distinctive  of  a 
Religious  Order  take  root  among  us.  We  stand 
for  the  Solitary  life.  There  was  some  discussion 
among  us  as  to  the  way  of  addressing  each  other 
on  the  rare  occasions  of  speaking.  One  was  for 
adopting  the  names  of  the  great  Anchorites  and 
prefixing  "  Brother."  The  majority  were  hap- 
pily against  this.  Some  were  for  calling  each 
other  by  the  Christian  name  only,  others  by 
the  surname  only,  others  by  the  surname  with 
"  Mister/'  It  was  a  barren  discussion,  which  I 
should  have  liked  to  stop,  and  it  led  to  nothing. 
I  call  them  all  Signor  So-and-so  ;  but  you  will 
be  "  Mauldsley  "  to  me,  and  I  "Casauban"  to 
you.  To  think  that  one  day  in  the  Solitary  life 
did  for  us  what  years  in  the  world  could  not  do ! 

You  may  ask  how  the  day  passes.  All  too 
swiftly  I  find.  There  are  no  empty  hours  in  the 
Solitary's  life.  Besides  our  Mass,  Office  and 
Psalter,  there  is  contemplation,  meditation  and 
mental  prayer.  We  do  not  merely  lead  the 
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contemplative  life  :  I  think  I  may  claim  that 
every  man  in  this  Inclosure  is  a  contemplative, 
or  on  the  way  to  being  such.  There  is  time  here 
to  dwell  on  all  vocal  prayer.  You  will  get  the 
habit  here  of  saying  your  Pater  and  Ave  with 
immense  deliberation  and  concentration.  Each 
petition,  each  phrase,  lives  and  burns  every 
time  you  utter  it.  I  confess  that  I  never  say 
more  than  one  mystery  of  the  Rosary  at  a  time. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  more  than  ten  Aves  in 
the  intensely  meditative  manner  in  which  Fra 
Antonio  has  taught  us  to  say  one.  You  will 
lose  almost  wholly  the  infirmity  of  distractions 
here  :  DEUS  .  .  .  in  adjutorium  meum  „  .  . 
intende  .  .  .  DOMINE  .  .  .  ad  adjuvandum  me 
.  .  .  festina  .  .  .  will  always  have  their  full 
force  and  significance  for  you.  Think  what  it 
means  to  dwell  on  these  two  petitions,  to  utter 
them  not  as  a  ritual  exercise,  but  each  time  as 
fervent,  heartfelt  prayer.  All  prayer  is  summed 
up  in  them.  What  else  do  we  need  in  the  world 
except  God's  help  !  Then  think  of  never  once 
losing  the  force  and  significance  of  Adveniat 
.  .  .  regnum  tuum  .  .  .  Benedicta  .  .  .  tu  .  .  . 
in  mulieribus  .  .  .  Kyrie  eleison  .  .  .  Gloria  .  .  . 
Patri  .  ,  .  et  Filio  ,  .  ,  et  Spiritui  Sancto  .  .  . 
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We  have  been  taught  not  to  know  that  repe- 
titions exist :  daily  oft-repeated  ejaculations 
come  to  us  in  all  newness  and  freshness  each 
time.  Vocal  prayer,  often  such  a  trial  in  the 
world,  here  becomes  sweet  meditation.  In  fact, 
our  vocal  prayer  might  really  be  called  mental 
prayer. 

But  it  is  the  tradition  of  Solitaries  to  work  as 
well  as  to  pray,  so  that  the  human  infirmity  of 
idleness  may  not  creep  in  among  them.  Five 
of  them  here  work  with  their  hands  in  the  fields 
behind  the  Villa  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day. 
It  is  their  bent.  The  remainder  work  with 
their  minds  for  about  the  same  length  of  time. 
Any  greater  period  would  keep  the  Solitary 
too  long  away  from  the  great  object  of  his  exist- 
ence. Very  slowly  we  hope  to  give  to  the 
world,  matured  in  this  atmosphere  where  God 
so  signally  vouchsafes  to  show  Himself,  a  series 
of  devotional  books,  tending  to  spread  a  know- 
ledge and  love,  not  of  the  solitary  life  only,  but 
of  the  coenobitic  and  eremitic  life — of  the  Reli- 
gious life,  that  is.  We  are  just  now  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  a  work  which  should  be 
useful  even  to  devout  Priests  and  laymen  in  the 
world.  Do  you  know  that  Denis  the  Carthusian 
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wrote  a  Collect  for  each  Psalm  ?  Or  rather,  he 
wrote  one  Collect  for  a  hundred  and  forty-nine 
Psalms  and  twenty  for  the  cxviiith  Psalm,  which 
make  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  Collects  for 
the  whole  Psalter.  These  prayers  are  not  the 
clear-cut  Collects  of  the  Liturgy.  Deep  feeling 
at  times  mars  their  form.  Yet  each  Collect  is  a 
gem,  wonderfully  embodying  the  prayer  and 
praise  of  the  Psalm  to  which  it  relates.  Well, 
we  are  publishing  the  Liber  Psalmontm  with 
Denis's  Collects  at  the  end  of  each  Psalm.  And 
we  are  publishing  in  parallel  columns  English, 
French,  German  and  Italian  translations  of  the 
Psalms  and  Collects.  The  four  versions  in 
modern  tongues,  accompanied  by  the  Latin,  will 
also  each  be  published  separately,  and  very 
cheaply.  I  am  responsible  for  the  English  ver- 
sion, as  I  am  the  only  Englishman  here.  We 
have  two  Germans  and  one  Frenchman — the 
rest  are  Italians,  Piedmontese  preponderating. 
I  should  like  you  to  revise  my  version  for  me. 
My  plan  in  translating  the  Psalms  has  been  to 
use  the  versions  written  in  undefiled  Eliza- 
bethan English,  whenever  they  tally  with  the 
Latin  Psalter.  Otherwise  I  translate  for  myself, 
or  use  the  conscientious  Douay  version.  Denis 
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has  freely  used  the  words  of  the  Psalm  in  the 
Collect  which  belongs  to  it :  these  words  we 
underline  so  as  to  call  attention  to  them.  The 
Collect  will  sometimes  be  found  to  be  a  nutshell 
commentary  on  the  Psalm.  This  conjunction  of 
Psalm  and  Collect,  of  praise  and  prayer,  is  a  very 
exquisite  form  of  devotion,  and  adds  a  new 
savour  to  the  soul's  daily  absorption  of  the 
Psalter.1  I  had  a  few  copies  of  the  Latin  por- 
tion only  printed  three  years  ago  for  use  among 
us.  It  had  a  surprising  effect,  and  not  one  of  us 
would  think  of  saying  his  weekly  Psalter,  unless 
accompanied  by  Denis'  Collects.  O  blessed 
liberty  of  the  Desert  that  leaves  the  time  for  it  ! 
I  await  with  anxiety,  but  hardly  with  fear,  the 
concession  of  the  Imprimatur  to  our  work.  The 
Psalms  have  divine  sanction  ;  Denis*  Collects 
the  sanction  of  the  Church ; 2  what  should 
hinder  the  two  being  brought  together  ? 

Yet  another  work  is  a  "  Catena  "  of  passages 

1  The  Canons  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence  in  the  sixteenth  century 
used    for   a   time   a    Psalter   with   Collects :    "  Psalterium   David 
secundum   vulgatam   Bibliorum   editionem,   cum  suis  orationibus 
in  finem  cujuslibet  Psalmi.      Florentiae  apud  Juntas,  MDLXXIII." 
The  form  of   these  Collects   is  more  liturgical,    but   the   moving 
prayers  of  Denis  are  better  suited  to  the  private  recitation  of  the 
Psalter. 

2  They  are  to  be  found  in  all  editions  of  his  commentary  on  the 
Psalms. 
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from  the  Fathers  and  Spiritual  Writers  of  all 
ages,  bearing  on  the  Solitary  life.  With  the  two 
or  three  hours'  work  a  day  to  which  we  restrict 
ourselves,  such  a  book  can  progress  but  slowly. 
The  bees  have  only  just  begun  to  collect  the 
pollen  :  we  must  wait  a  season  yet  for  the  honey 
and  the  honeycomb. 

Perhaps  you  know  it  already — if  not,  habits 
of  meditation  here  will  soon  convince  you — one 
of  the  most  pernicious  influences  in  the  world 
for  evil  is  the  Solitary  who  has  missed  his  voca- 
tion. There  are  conspicuous  figures  in  the  re- 
ligion, politics,  art,  literature  and  philanthropy 
of  to-day  who  are  leading  lives  of  malignant 
activity  far  away  from  their  natural  element, 
which  is  Solitude.  They  are  dazzling  people  as 
a  rule,  with  a  wonderful  gift  of  hiding  their  evil 
side.  As  often  as  not,  they  get  so  far  away 
from  God  as  to  believe  in  themselves.  The 
greatest  of  the  fallen  Solitaries  is  yet  to  come  : 
Antichrist !  It  is  the  Saints  who  have  gone 
astray  that  do  the  real  harm  in  the  universe — 
Adam  was  the  first  of  them  !  And  now  the 
world  is  in  evil  case,  and  especially  the  Protes- 
tant world,  for  it  has  destroyed  the  Monasteries 
and  Hermitages  which  might  have  sheltered  in 
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sanctity  the  men  who  are  now  most  dangerous 
to  it.  To-day  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  non- 
Catholic  Solitary  :  he  continues  his  course,  an 
unchecked  influence  for  evil,  until  he  ends  upon 
a  deathbed  over  which  it  is  better  to  draw  a 
veil.  The  Catholic  Solitary,  launched  upon 
a  career  of  worldly  ambition  and  sin,  has  his 
chances  of  recovering  himself,  but  even  he,  when 
repentant,  scarcely  finds  a  Solitude  deep  enough 
in  which  to  hide  himself  and  his  shame.  The 
faithful  and  faithless  Solitary  are  at  opposite 
poles,  but  they  have  this  in  common  :  that  they 
are  outside  the  sphere  of  nature — the  one  is 
supernatural,  the  other  abnormal. 

But  enough  of  so  unpleasant  a  subject. 
Though  sin  enters  even  into  the  Desert,  there  is 
a  greater  chance  there  of  such  perfection  as  man 
is  capable  of.  There  the  inhabitants  are  inno- 
cent, humble  and  pure ;  secluded  in  Solitude, 
they  hear  no  scandal ;  immersed  in  silence, 
they  speak  no  evil ;  free  from  want,  they 
seek  no  gain  ;  having  nothing,  they  know  not 
avarice  ;  cleansed  by  the  fires  of  holy  prayer  and 
contemplation,  the  fires  of  all  concupiscence 
have  died  within  them ;  eating  only  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  drinking  only  at  Mother  Nature's 
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breast,  they  know  neither  gluttony  nor  ebriety  ; 
they  hurt  no  man's  body  ;  wound  no  man's 
honour  ;  flatter  no  man's  vanity  ;  beneath  the 
shelter  of  God's  wings  they  give  neither  scandal 
nor  offence.  In  the  constant  presence  of  the 
all-seeing  God,  mean  acts  and  idle  words  pass 
from  their  lives,  and  like  the  immaculate  in  the 
way,  they  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  for  ever.1 
"O  admirable  life!"  cries  the  mellifluous  St. 
Bernard,  "that  maketh  the  proud  humble,  the 
greedy  temperate,  the  cruel  kind,  the  angry 
meek,  the  impure  chaste,  the  unruly  obedient, 
and  enemies  to  live  together  in  brotherly  love !  " 
Only  think  of  it — to  place  an  almost  insurmount- 
able barrier  between  oneself  and  grave  sin  :  the 
one  thing  that  matters :  this  is  what  the  Solitary 
life  does,  and  yet  this  life  is  decried  by  a  world 
up  to  the  eyes  in  sin,  as  obscurantist  and  de- 
basing. 

And  I  will  tell  you  of  another  miracle  that 
the  blessed  life  works.  What  is  the  greater  part 
of  our  thought  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  ? 
—drivel !  What  is  our  thought  upon  a  journey, 
upon  a  walk,  in  a  long  wait  anywhere,  in  en- 
forced idleness? — drivel — hopeless,  vacant  drivel, 

1  Ps.  cxviii.  i. 
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in  which  we  speak  parrot  with  our  shadows  and 
talk  fustian  of  our  virtues.  Well,  all  that  goes 
here  :  so  potent  is  the  vita  benedicta  that  it  can 
chase  even  maudlin  fatuity  from  the  human 
mind.  It  evaporates  and  dries  up  utterly,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  dense  a  cloud 
around  the  soul  has  been  the  habitual  vacant 
drivel  of  our  daily  thought. 

But  greatest  wonder  of  all — the  Solitary  life 
clearly  reveals  God  to  you.  It  is  not  easy  to 
live  in  the  world  and  believe  in  God.  Belief  in 
God  depends  to  most  on  conscience,  and  con- 
science easily  gets  maimed  in  a  rough-and- 
tumble  world.  Newman  has  said  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  voice  speaking  so  clearly  in  his  con- 
science and  his  heart,  he  would  be  an  atheist. 
He  looks  out  into  the  living  busy  world,  and  sees 
no  reflection  of  its  Creator.  True  of  the  world, 
perhaps,  or  of  those  who  live  according  to  its 
law ;  but  how  different  is  our  outlook  here.  I 
look  out  into  my  living  peaceful  Solitude,  and 
there  I  see  a  sight  which  fills  me  with  unspeak- 
able comfort.  I  look  out,  and  find  my  world 
redolent  of  the  Creator.  The  entire  Solitude 
only  seems  to  bear  witness  to  that  great  truth 
of  which  my  whole  being  is  so  full.  That  is  a 
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terrible  passage  of  Newman's.  You  remember 
it  ?  I  believe  the  opposite  of  it  would  give  an 
exact  picture  of  the  outlook  upon  our  life.  .  .  . 
Here  is  my  cottage.  .  .  .  Let  us  go  in  for  a 
moment,  please.  ...  I  want  to  look  at  the 
Apologia.  .  .  .  Yes,  here  is  the  passage.  .  .  . 
Now  just  listen  to  the  opposite  of  it,  as  well  as 
I  can  do  it  straightway.  .  .  . :  To  consider  our 
Solitude  in  its  length  and  breadth,  its  simple 
history,  the  men  of  one  mind  that  dwell  therein, 
their  fortunes,  their  brotherly  love,  their  con- 
tinued peace  ;  and  then  their  mode  of  life,  their 
customs,  their  imperceptible  yoke,  their  manner 
of  worship ;  their  enterprises,  their  settled 
courses,  their  methodic  achievements  and  ac- 
quirements, the  final  termination  of  long- 
standing ills,  the  tokens  so  sure  and  sequent  of 
a  superintending  design,  the  open  manifestation 
of  what  prove  to  be  great  powers  and  truths, 
the  progress  of  the  life  here,  as  from  divinely 
quickened  elements  towards  final  causes,  the 
greatness  of  the  spiritual  man,  his  far-reaching 
aims,  his  everlasting  duration,  the  curtain  raised 
before  his  future  state,  the  consolations  of  this 
life,  the  triumph  of  good,  the  discomfiture  of 
evil,  physical  health,  mental  peace,  the  pre- 
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dominance  and  activity  of  virtue,  the  purity  of 
the  worship  ;  the  singleness  of  heart,  the  sunny 
confident  belief,  that  condition  of  all  the  Just 
so  beautifully  yet  exactly  described  by  the 
Apostle's  words,  "  abounding  in  hope  through 
the  Holy  Ghost "  l — all  this  is  a  vision  to  gladden 
and  console  ;  and  dispels  from  the  mind  the 
incubus  of  a  profound  mystery  which  out  in  the 
world  seemed  beyond  human  solution. 

It  fits  wonderfully,  does  it  not  ?  Invert  the 
passage  of  Newman  as  I  have  here  hastily  tried 
to  do,  and  you  get  an  exact  outlook  into  life  in 
our  Solitude,  a  faithful  catalogue  of  the  lessons 
it  teaches,  the  hopes  it  holds  out,  the  discipline 
it  requires,  the  virtues  it  engenders,  and  the 
end  it  secures.  God  is  here  within  and  without 
us,  very  evident,  freely  communicative,  both 
hearing  and  speaking,  and  sweeping  away  in 
a  torrent  of  love  all  the  scum  and  scoriae  of  our 
past  lives. 

But  I  had  no  intention  of  delivering  a  lec- 
ture on  the  advantages  of  the  Solitary  life,  only 
of  speaking  of  our  method  of  life  here,  so  that 
you  might  thoroughly  understand  what  you 

1  Rom,  xv«  13. 
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have  come  to.  The  Villa  will  have  puzzled  you. 
It  was  only  built  two  years  ago.  When  I  saw 
how  Almighty  God  began  to  shape  things  here, 
and  that  books  became  necessary,  I  decided  to 
have  out  my  library.  Not  that  the  Solitaries 
might  give  themselves  up  to  the  joys  of  study, 
but  that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  com- 
plete the  books  which  we  had  planned.  Then 
Monsignore  sometimes  sends  friends  to  see  us. 
Hospitality  must  be  shown  them.  I  needed  a 
proper  place  for  an  Infirmary,  too.  The  little 
Monastery  was  far  too  small  for  these  require- 
ments, and  I  had  the  Villa  built  outside  the 
Inclosure.  The  door  of  the  Inclosure  is  sup- 
posed to  be  kept  rigidly  shut :  you  found  it 
open  the  day  you  came — a  good  omen.  An  old 
man,  past  work,  with  his  son,  lives  in  the  cottage 
at  the  gate.  He  is  our  doorkeeper,  and  a  very 
careless  one.  The  Villa  is  Giovanni's  residence. 
He  superintends  everything  there,  and  tries  to 
put  into  practice  all  the  ideas  of  good  service 
which  he  picked  up  in  London.  Poor  fellow, 
he  was  made  happy  lately  by  the  visit  of  a 
Roman  Prince,  towards  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  show  a  little  state  and  ceremony, — our  dear, 
saintly,  simple  Monsignore  he  has  given  up  in 
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despair.  I  have  a  grand  surprise  for  him  :  a 
letter  this  morning  from  the  major-domo  of  an 
exiled  Bourbon  prince,  expressing  His  Royal 
Highness'  desire  to  visit  the  Solitude.  Alas  ! 
this  poor  Solitude  is  becoming  known,  and  my 
active  burdens  increase  daily  to  my  great  detri- 
ment, I  fear.  At  all  events,  Giovanni  will  be 
happy.  What  a  splendid  soul  he  is  !  I  believe 
that  even  now  I  but  half  understand  him.  It 
is  not  that  there  is  anything  to  unravel  about 
Giovanni ;  it  is  that  his  simplicity  is  dazzling. 
He  goes  to  Communion  three  times  a  year  now, 
I  suppose  as  a  sort  of  concession  to  the  secluded 
life  that  has  been  forced  upon  him  here.  And 
he  serves  the  daily  Mass — but  then  service  is 
natural  to  him.  He  never  missed  his  Easter 
duties  in  London,  but  I  don't  think  he  ever 
troubled  the  Confessional  a  second  time  in  the 
year.  Men  like  that  may  be  full  of  imperfec- 
tions, but  they  don't  commit  mortal  sin.  They 
are  the  salt  of  the  Church  in  the  world,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  them.  How  different 
from  the  complexities,  and  miseries,  and  mortal 
sins  of  the  Solitary  who  is  still  out  in  the 
world  ! 
At  the  Villa  I  have  a  genuine  surprise  for 
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you.  There  is  a  printing  press  there,  large 
enough  for  our  wants.  Two  of  the  Solitaries 
have  become  expert  compositors  under  outside 
tuition,  and  I  have  still  two  Torinese  journey- 
men working  here.  Not  only  does  the  press 
provide  work  for  some  of  my  guests ;  it  enables 
us  to  bestow  a  very  loving  care  on  the  books 
which  we  are  endeavouring  to  produce.  I  hope 
the  imprint  of  the  Sambuca  is  to  stand  high  in 
the  estimation  of  all  devout  souls. 

After  this  morning,  you  and  I  must  separate. 
I  will  pay  you  my  weekly  visit,  and  do  you  come 
to  me  when  you  think  it  necessary.  But  before 
we  part,  I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  the  reason 
of  Monsign ore's  arrival  yesterday  evening.  The 
little  Church  of  the  Monastery  was  not  very  suit- 
able to  our  requirements.  We  had  to  come 
together  there  very  openly,  and  kneel  together 
in  the  body  of  the  Church.  Then  I  could  not 
exclude  our  contadini  workers  from  attending^at 
Mass,  neither  they  nor  their  women-folk.  Yet 
it  is  far  from  desirable  that  the  Solitude  should 
be  invaded  in  this  way.  Well,  I  have  built  a 
new  Church  in  the  heart  of  the  forest :  it  is  all 
ready,  and  Monsignore  has  come,  not  to  conse- 
crate, but  to  bless  it,  so  that  Mass  may  be  said 
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there  (the  status  of  the  Church  is  only  that  of 
my  private  Chapel).  A  new  Solitary  arrives 
to-day — our  first  priest.  He  is  Don  Costanzo, 
late  parroco  of  Vicolo  (another  man  whom  I  mis- 
judged and  misunderstood,  though,  to  be  sure, 
he  was  under  a  cloud  when  I  first  knew  him)  ; 
he  has  been  bidden  to  this  blessed  life  by  un- 
mistakable signs.  The  Monastery  stands  near 
the  wall,  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  Inclosure. 
I  am  having  the  wall  moved  inwards,  and  the 
Monastery  thus  thrown  outside  the  Inclosure. 
Don  Costanzo  will  say  his  Mass  in  the  little 
Church  there.  There  the  contadini,  and  all 
outsiders,  can  go,  and  the  Inclosure  will  be, 
as  it  should  be,  our  very  own.  Some  of  the  vil- 
lagers walk  out  here  on  Sundays  to  Benediction. 
That  has  been  a  rather  serious  irruption.  They 
will  now  find  Benediction  in  the  Monastery 
Church. 

The  new  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  the 
Hermit  and  St.  Anthony  Abbot.  I  fortu- 
nately possess  a  striking  fresco — part  of  a  large 
wall  painting — by  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  repre- 
senting the  death  of  St.  Paul :  that  is  to  be  the 
Altarpiece.  There  will,  of  course,  only  be  one 
Altar.  On  the  silver  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  I 
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have  placed,  in  letters  of  gold,  words  which  I 
saw  up  at  the  Sacro  Eremo  of  Camaldoli : 

EGO  VOBIS 

ET  VOS   MIHI 

That  sums  up  the  whole  of  the  Solitary  life. 

The  Church  has  one  entirely  novel  feature,  so 
far  as  I  know.  There  are  twenty-four  roomy 
cells,  or  enclosed  stalls,  twelve  on  each  side  of 
the  building.  These  are  for  the  Solitaries  when 
hearing  Mass,  and  there  is  a  railed-off  space  at 
the  end  of  the  Church  for  visitors.  The  cells, 
roofed  in  at  the  top,  are  divided  from  each 
other  by  a  wall  a  foot  thick,  and  are  built  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  Solitary  can  see  the  cele- 
brant, but  is  wholly  invisible  to  his  fellows.  It 
is  an  ugly  arrangement,  but  will  be  ever  so 
practical  to  us.  I  got  the  idea  from  the  Chapel 
of  an  Italian  prison  for  solitary  confinement — 
not  the  one  I  served  my  term  in.  The  cells  are 
entered  from  a  passage  at  the  back.  You  know 
what  it  is,  I  daresay,  to  have  been  quite  alone  in 
a  Church,  safe  from  all  interruption  and  obser- 
vation ;  you  know  the  happy  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  give  vent  to  demonstrations  of 
affection,  to  stretch  out  your  arms  to  Our  Lord 
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in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  to  lie  prone  in  His 
shadow  as  it  falls  from  the  Tabernacle,  to  show 
Him,  in  fact,  a  score  of  little  attentions  that  are 
perforce  locked  in  your  breast  if  other  people 
be  there.  For  instance,  you  know  what  a  help 
it  is  to  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross  with  immense 
deliberation,  to  move  the  lips,  to  keep  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  and  palms  of  the  hands  joined 
flat,  to  kiss  the  ground  for  faults  of  inattention, 
provided  only  such  things  can  be  done  unseen. 
Well,  each  Solitary  will  be  quite  alone  in  the 
Church  every  time  he  comes  to  Mass,  or  Bene- 
diction, or  upon  a  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, even  if  all  his  fellows  be  there  ;  the 
constraint  of  public  worship  has  disappeared, 
the  closet  and  the  Church  have  become  one. 
This  idea  has  Monsignore's  full  approval,  prac- 
tised here  remote  from  people.  "  Beati  loro,"  he 
said,  "  epoverinoi!"  What  would  have  happened 
to  us  without  the  countenance  and  approval  of 
this  dear  Saint,  I  wonder.  His  Excellency  also 
sanctions  that  Holy  Communion  be  taken  down 
from  the  Altar  and  given  to  the  Solitaries  in 
their  cells.  The  ledge  at  which  they  kneel  is 
about  a  foot  back,  so  that  the  priest  has  to  half 
enter  the  cell  in  giving  Communion.  Not  a  soul 
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can  see.  To  rise  from  the  Altar  rails  and  retire 
to  one's  seat,  is  always  to  lose  a  precious  moment 
at  the  Divine  Banquet.  With  this  plan,  Our 
Lord  at  once  enters  the  cell  of  each  one  of  His 
servants,  there  to  receive  a  homage  that  could 
hardly  be  paid  Him  in  the  open. 

There  is  another  peculiar  feature  in  the 
Church,  not  novel  exactly,  but  no  longer  existing 
in  other  churches.  The  small  right  and  left 
transepts  do  not  communicate  with  the  Church 
on  the  inside,  except  by  a  small  window.  Nor 
are  they  nearly  as  high  as  the  Church.  Again 
the  effect  is  ugly,  but  with  a  very  practical 
result.  On  the  outside  each  transept  has  a  door 
and  two  windows,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  small 
walled  Inclosure.  The  transepts  are  really  cells 
intended  for  the  reception  of  recluses.  They  are 
genuine  reclusoria,  in  fact.  The  recluse  looks 
out  upon  the  Altar,  and  can  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion through  his  window.  In  the  space 
walled  in  he  would  take  exercise  by  gardening. 
Daily,  when  his  food  is  brought  him,  he  would 
report  his  needs,  if  he  had  any.  The  Chaplain 
would  hear  his  Confession  weekly,  but  through 
the  window  looking  on  to  the  Church,  without 
going  into  the  cell.  I  do  not  contemplate  any- 
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one  becoming  a  perpetual  recluse.  These  re- 
clusoria  are  intended  for  such  of  the  Solitaries 
as  may  desire,  as  it  were,  to  make  a  retreat, 
perhaps  only  of  a  couple  of  weeks'  or  a  month's 
duration.  They  may  stand  empty  for  ever, 
but  there  they  are  in  case  they  should  be  wanted. 
For  myself,  I  am  thirsting  to  be  there  for  a  little 
refreshment  after  all  the  distractions  of  my  too 
active  life. 

And  now,  my  dear  Mauldsley,  before  we  part 
for  a  week,  just  one  thing  more,  a  personal  thing 
of  great  moment  to  me.  I  have  told  you  how 
God  has  punished  me.  He  called  me  to  perfect 
Solitude.  I  obeyed  the  call  at  last,  and  He  was 
very  good  to  me.  I  came  to  Him  with  my  body, 
my  heart,  and  my  soul.  But  my  mind  with- 
held from  Him  the  immediate  sacrifice  of  my 
fortune.  He  has  punished  me  by  relegating  me 
to  a  modified  form  of  the  blessed  life,  requiring 
of  me  active  duties  that  are  incompatible  with 
perfect  Solitude.  I  have  suffered  much,  but 
justly,  under  this  yoke,  especially  at  the  fre- 
quent contact  with  men.  I  gaze  sadly  at  my 
cottage  door  every  time  I  re-enter — Quoties 
inter  homines  fui,  minor  homo  redii.  All  too 
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true  in  my  case.  Even  the  quiet  visits  to  the 
Solitaries  are  a  clog  upon  my  spirit.  I  fight 
against  this  weakness,  but  suffer  great  detri- 
ment from  these  active  duties.  I  have  prayed 
to  God  constantly,  not  that  He  would  give  me 
perfect  Solitude  for  life — I  have  lost  that — but 
that  He  would  ease  a  little  the  burden  of  this 
constant  direction  and  supervision,  and  suffer 
me  to  taste  again,  for  a  space,  the  sweets  of  a 
more  perfect  quiet.  But  this  could  not  be 
unless  He  should  send  into  this  Solitude  a  man 
apt  to  take  my  place  of  host  and  supervisor 
here.  Only  an  Englishman  could  undertake, 
with  my  power  of  attorney,  the  business  con- 
nected with  my  income.  You  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  and  I  see  in  you  that  Heaven- 
sent helper.  No,  not  now,  of  course — not  yet ; 
after  a  year,  perhaps.  You  must  have  a  year 
at  least  of  blessed  peace. 

Then  you  will  be  ready,  and  I  hope  you  will 
be  willing,  to  take  upon  you  for  a  time  my 
duties  here,  and  suffer  me  to  retire  for  a  year 
to  one  of  those  little  reclusoria  which  I  have 
built  for  the  soul  athirst  to  be  with  God  alone. 
Say  nothing  now,  but  think  of  it  often  and  pray. 

N 
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for  it  always.  You  are  just  the  man  to  take  the 
lead  here,  and  will  do  wonders  for  other  souls. 
Good-bye,  dear  friend.  I  leave  you  to  peace  at 
last.  We  will  meet  again  in  a  week's  time. 
Good-bye,  and  GAUDIUM  TIBI  SIT  SEMPER  ! 


CHAPTER   XIV 
MR.  CASAUBAN'S  PSALM 

Psallam  Deo  meo  quamdiu  fuero* 

I  will  sing  psalms  to  my  God  as  long  as  I  shall  live, — Ps.  cxlv. 

WHEN  my  friend  left  me,  I  returned  to  my 
little  residence,  and  began  to  examine  it  more 
attentively.  I  was  at  once  attracted  by  a 
wooden  board  hanging  on  the  wall,  on  which  a 
printed  sheet  had  been  pasted.  It  proved  to  be 
a  Psalm  which,  as  I  afterwards  found  out,  was 
put  together  from  the  Psalter  by  Casauban 
when  he  first  came  into  Solitude  and  was  quite 
alone.  The  first  part  of  the  Psalm  is  expres- 
sive of  the  agony,  and  torture,  and  sin,  that  a 
Solitary  so  often  goes  through  before  coming 
into  his  element ;  the  second  sings  of  his  joy, 
and  exaltation,  and  gratitude,  when  at  length 
he  has  found  God,  revealing  and  communi- 
cating Himself  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the 
desert. 

I  eagerly  seized  upon  the  Psalm,  and  read  it 

over  and  over  again  aloud,  shuddering  at  the 
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terrible  afflictions,  the  heart-rending  cry  of  the 
soul  in  the  bondage  of  misery  and  sin,  and 
marvelling  at  the  sonorous  swelling  ode  of 
praise,  the  triumphant  paean  of  thanksgiving, 
raised  by  the  soul  upon  her  entry  into  the  joy  of 
her  Lord,  which  with  us  is  the  blessed  life  of 
Solitude.  I  think  it  a  marvellous  compilation 
in  its  knowledge  of  the  Psalter  and  the  Soul, 
applicable  not  only  to  the  terrible  lot  of  the 
Solitary  while  still  out  of  his  element  and  to  the 
perfect  mercy  and  peace  he  finds  on  entering 
therein,  but  also  to  all  who  have  sinned  and 
suffered,  and  to  whom  God  has  afterwards 
graciously  inclined,  whether  in  the  World  or  in 
Religion.  Mr.  Casauban  is  engaged,  in  his  most 
hidden  moments,  in  writing  a  Commentary  upon 
this  Psalm,  using  the  best  commentaries,  but, 
in  matters  of  the  spirit,  drawing  also  upon  his 
own  experiences.  The  first  part  deals  with  the 
ills  of  the  world,  the  second  with  the  remedy  of 
the  Desert. 

I  hope  that  the  publication  of  this  Com- 
mentary and  the  Sambuca  editions  of  the 
Psalter  with  the  Collects,  may  do  something  to 
stimulate  devotion  to  that  Divine  Book.  The 
holy  Abbot  Blosius  has  said  that  the  Psalms 
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can  infuse  into  the  soul  whatsoever  is  necessary 
to  make  it  well  pleasing  to  God  :  most  true  : 
but  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  Denis'  Collects 
will  help  to  make  the  process  surer  and  speedier. 
It  is  really  no  great  task  for  the  layman  to  say 
the  whole  Psalter  in  a  month.1  And  he  should 
really  get  into  the  way  of  saying  it  in  Latin. 
It  is  difficult  to  express,  but  it  is  a  truth,  that 
St.  Jerome  has  in  a  manner  made  this  Book  his 
own,  that  no  other  version  enlightens,  purifies, 
elevates,  as  does  the  "honest  Latin"  of  the  great 
Doctor.  The  Psalms  have  worked  miracles, 
but  one  of  the  great  miracles  of  this  Divine 
verse  in  its  Latin  dress  is,  that  it  can  be  tasted 
and  enjoyed  by  those  who  know  no  word  of  the 
tongue  in  which  it  is  written.  Just  as  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  strike  the  notes  of  a  harp  even  when 
we  know  no  tune,  nor  have  the  command  of  any 
chords,  so  is  it  a  joy  to  play  upon  this  Psaltery 
even  without  full  mastery  of  the  instrument. 
Praise,  supplication,  and  thanksgiving  are  notes 
in  it  that  come  out  so  nobly  and  plainly — and 
especially  with  a  proper  pronunciation — that  the 
simplest  in  reading  can  feel  that  he  is  practising 
these  acts — for  acts  they  are,  and  therefore  in- 

1  See  Appendix, 
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dependent  of  the  necessity  of  words.  What 
panegyric  could  suffice  for  the  Psalter?  the 
Book  of  Praise  could  never  be  praised  enough. 
So  great  is  it  that — again  to  quote  Blosius — if 
we  had  nothing  else  it  would  last  a  lifetime  as 
a  spiritual  exercise,  whether  of  reading,  medi- 
tating, praising,  or  praying.  It  is  indeed  an 
inexhaustible  treasure  ! 

I  have  kept  a  copy  of  Mr.  Casauban's  Psalm, 
and  make  no  apology  for  presenting  so  beautiful 
a  flower  from  the  inclosed  garden  of  the  Solitary 
Life. 


MR.   CASAUBAN'S   PSALM 
I 


Ant<  Benedicam  Dominum. 

Ps.  38  Exaudi  orationem  meam,  Do- 
mine,  et  deprecationem  meam : 
auribus  percipe  lacrymas  meas. 

Ps.  39  Quoniam  circumdederunt  me 
mala  quorum  non  est  numerus  : 
comprehenderunt  me  iniquitates 
meae  :  et  non  potui  ut  viderem. 

Ps.  30  Infirmata  est  in  paupertate 
virtus  mea :  et  ossa  mea  con- 
turbata  sunt. 

Ps.  41  Omnia  excelsa  tua,  et  fluctus 
tui :  super  me  transierunt, 


Aniiphon.  I  will  bless  the 
Lord. 

Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  and 
my  supplication  :  give  ear  unto 
my  weeping. 

For  evils  without  number 
have  encompassed  me  :  my  sins 
have  taken  hold  upon  me,  so 
that  I  am  not  able  to  look  up. 

My  strength  faileth  me  be- 
cause of  my  poverty  :  and  my 
bones  are  consumed. 

All  thy  waves,  and  thy  bil- 
lows :  have  gone  over  me. 
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Ps.  68  Salvum  me  f ac  Deus :  quoniam 
intraverunt  aquae  usque  ad  ani- 
mam  meam. 

Infixus  sum  in  limo  profundi : 
et  non  est  substantia. 

Eripe  me  de  luto,  ut  non  in- 
fingar :  libera  me  ab  iis  qui 
oderunt  me,  et  de  profundis 
aquarum. 

Non  me  demergat  tempestas 
aqua) :  neque  absorbeat  me 
prof undum  :  neque  urgeat  super 
me  puteus  os  suum. 

Et  ne  avertas  faciem  tuam  a 
puero  tuo :  quoniam  tribulor, 
velociter  exaudi  me. 


Save  me,  O  God  :  for  thy 
waters  are  come  in,  even  unto 
my  soul. 

I  stick  fast  in  the  mire  of  the 
deep :  where  there  is  no  sure 
foothold. 

Take  me  out  of  the  mire  that 
I  may  not  stick  fast :  deliver 
me  from  them  that  hate  me, 
and  from  the  deep  waters. 

Let  not  the  waterflood  drown 
me :  neither  the  deep  swallow 
me  up  :  let  not  the  pit  shut  her 
mouth  upon  me. 

And  turn  not  away  thy  face 
from  thy  servant,  for  I  am  in 
trouble :  O  haste  thee  to  hear 


Ps.  87  Quia  repleta  est  malis  anima 
mea :  et  vita  mea  inferno  ap- 
propinquavit. 

Ps.  54  Cor  meum  conturbatum  est 
in  me  :  et  formido  mortis  cecidit 
super  me. 

Timor  et  tremor  venerunt 
super  me :  et  contexerunt  me 
tenebrae, 

Ps.  87  In  me  transierunt  irae  tuae : 
et  terrores  tui  conturbaverunt 
me. 

Ps.  79  Domine  Deus  virtutum  :  quo- 
usque  irasceris  super  orationem 
servi  tui  ? 

Ps.  142  Expandi  manus  meas  ad  te  : 
anima  mea  sicut  terra  sine  aqua 
tibi, 

Ps.  104  O  Domine,  libera  animam 
meam  :  misericors  Dominus,  et 
Justus  :  et  Deus  noster  misere- 
tur. 


For  my  soul  is  full  of  troubles  : 
and  my  life  hath  drawn  nigh 
unto  hell,, 

My  heart  is  troubled  within 
me :  and  the  fear  of  death  is 
fallen  upon  me. 

Fear  and  trembling  are  come 
upon  me  2  and  darkness  hath 
overwhelmed  me. 

Thy  wrathful  displeasure 
goeth  over  me  ;  and  the  fear  of 
thee  hath  undone  me, 

0  Lord  God  of  Hosts ;   how 
long  wilt  thou  disdain  in  anger 
the  prayer  of  thy  servant  ? 

1  stretch  forth  my  hands  unto 
thee :    my  soul  thirsteth  after 
thee  as  a  land  without  water. 

O  Lord,  deliver  my  soul :  the 
Lord  is  merciful  and  just :  and 
our  God  sheweth  mercy. 
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Ps.  nb 


Erravi  sicut  ovis  quia  periit : 
quaere  servum  tuum,  quia  man- 
data  tua  non  sum  oblitus. 


I  have  gone  astray  like  a  sheep 
that  is  lost :  O  seek  thy  servant, 
for  I  have  not  forgotten  thy 
commandments. 


II 


Ps.  119  Ad  Dominum  cum  tribularer 
clamavi :  et  exaudivit  me. 

Ps.  33  Iste  pauper  clamavit,  et  Do- 
minus  exaudivit  eum :  et  de 
omnibus  tribulationibus  ejus 
salvavit  eum. 

Ps.  I7  Et  exaudivit  de  templo  sancto 
suo  vocem  meam :  et  clamor 
meus  in  conspectu  ejus,  introivit 
in  aures  ejus. 

Ps.  39  Et  exaudivit  preces  meas  :  et 
eduxit  me  de  lacu  miseriae,  et  de 
luto  faecis. 

Ps.  85  Quoniam  tu,  Domine,  suavis 
et  mitis  :  et  multae  misericordiae 
omnibus  invocantibus  te. 


Ps.  70  Quantas  ostendisti  mihi  tribu- 
lationes  multas  et  malas :  et 
conversus  vivificasti  me  :  et  de 
abyssis  terrae  iterum  reduxisti 
me. 


Ps.  89  Laetati  sumus  pro  diebus  qui- 
bus  nos  humiliasti :  annis  quibus 
vidimus  mala. 


Ps.  53  Voluntarie  sacrificabo  tibi :  et 
confitebur  nomini  tuo,  Domine, 
quoniam  bonum  est. 


In  my  trouble  I  called  upon 
the  Lord  :  and  he  heard  me. 

This  poor  wretch  cried,  and 
the  Lord  heard  him  :  and  saved 
him  out  of  all  his  troubles. 


And  he  heard  my  voice  out  of 
his  holy  temple :  and  my  cry 
before  him  came  into  his  ears. 


And  he  heard  my  prayer  :  and 
brought  me  out  of  the  pit  of 
misery,  and  out  of  the  miry  clay. 

For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  good 
and  gracious  :  and  plenteous  in 
mercy  to  all  them  that  call  upon 
thee. 

0  what   great  and   grievous 
troubles  thou  hast  shewn  me : 
and    yet    inclining    thou    hast 
quickened  me  :  and  brought  me 
forth  again  from  the  depths  of 
the  earth. 

We  have  rejoiced  for  the  days 
in  which  thou  hast  humbled  us  : 
for  the  years  wherein  we  suffered 
adversity. 

1  will  freely  sacrifice  to  thee, 
and  will  give  praise  to  thy  name  : 
for  it  is  good. 
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Ps.  75  Quia  misericordia  tua  magna 
est  super  me  :  et  eruisti  animam 
meam  ex  inferno  inferiori. 


Ps.  30  Quam  magna  multitude  dul- 
cedinis  tuae,  Domine :  quam 
abscondisti  timentibus  te. 

Abscondes  eos  in  abscondito 
faciei  tuae :  a  conturbatione 
hominum. 

Proteges  eos  in  tabernaculo 
tuo:  a  contradictione  lingua- 
rum. 

Benedictus  Dominus :  quo- 
niam  mirificavit  misericordiam 
suam  mini  in  civitate  munita. 

Ps.  118  Bonitatem  fecisti  cum  servo 
tuo,  Domine :  secundum  ver- 
bum  tuum. 

Ps.  22  Et  misericordia  tua  subseque- 
tur  me :  omnibus  diebus  vitas 
meae. 

Ps.  33  Benedicam  Dominum  in  omni 
tempore  :  semper  laus  ejus  in 
ore  meo. 

Ps.  114  Quia  eripuit  animam  meam 
de  morte  :  oculos  meos  a  lacry- 
mis  :  pedes  meos  a  lapsu. 

Ps.  102  Benedic,  anima  mea,  Domino  : 
et  omnia  quae  intra  me  sunt, 
nomini  sancto  ejus. 

Benedic,  anima  mea,  Domino : 
et  noli  obliviscere  omnes  retribu- 
tiones  ejus. 

Qui  propitiatur  omnibus  ini- 
quitatibus  tuis  :  qui  sanat  omnes 
infirmitates  tuas. 

Qui  redemit  de  interitu  vitam 
tuam  ;  qui  coronat  te  in  miseri- 
cordia et  miserationibus. 


For  thy  mercy  is  great  toward 
me :  and  thou  hast  delivered 
my  soul  out  of  the  nethermost 
hell. 

0  how  great  is  the  abundance 
of  thy  sweetness,  O  Lord  :  which 
thou  hast  laid  up  for  them  that 
fear  thee. 

Thou  shalt  hide  them  in  the 
secret  of  thy  countenance  :  from 
the  distractions  of  men. 

Thou  shalt  guard  them  in  thy 
tabernacle :  from  the  strife  of 
tongues. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord :  for  he 
hath  shewed  me  marvellous 
mercy  in  a  strong  city, 

Thou  hast  been  good  to  thy 
servant,  O  Lord  :  according  to 
thy  word. 

And  thy  mercy  shall  follow 
me  :  all  the  days  of  my  life, 

1  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all 
times :    his  praise  shall  ever  be 
in  my  mouth. 

For  he  hath  delivered  my  soul 
from  death :  mine  eyes  from 
tears  ;  my  feet  from  falling. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul : 
and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless 
his  holy  name. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul : 
and  forget  not  all  his  benefits. 

Who  forgiveth  all  thy  ini- 
quities :  who  healeth  all  thy 
infirmities. 

Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from 
destruction  :  who  crowneth  thee 
with  mercy  and  compassion. 
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Qui  replet  in  bonis  desiderium 
tuum :  renovabitur  ut  aquilae 
juventus  tua. 

Faciens  misericordias  Donii- 
nus :  et  judicium  omnibus  in- 
juriam  patientibus. 

Miserator  et  inisericors  Domi- 
nus :  longanimis,  et  multum 
misericors. 

Ps.  117  o  Domine,  salvum  me  fac  :  O 
Domine,  bene  prosperare  :  bene- 
dictus  qui  venit  in  nomine 
Domini. 

Ps.  24      Placebo  Domino  :    in  regione 
vivorum. 

Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  et  Spiri- 
tui  Sancto, 

Sicut  erat  in  principio  et  nunc 
et  semper,  et  in  saecula  saecu- 
lorum.  AMEN. 

Ant.  Benedicam  Dominum  in 
omni  tempore  :  semper  laus  ejus 
in  ore  meo. 

Kyrie  eleison, 
Christi  eleison. 
Kyrie  eleison. 

y.  Domine  exaudi  orationem 
meam. 

ty-  Et  clamor  meus  ad  te 
veniat. 

OREMUS. 

In  umbra  alarum  tuarum, 
Domine,  sperantibus,  et  ad  te 
Deum  altissimum  clamantibus, 
miserere,  Deus,  miserere  :  mitte 
misericordiam  tuam  et  veritatem 
tuam,  quae  auferant  a  nobis  op- 
probrium hostium  conculare  nos 
volentium,  ut  erepti  de  medio 
eorum,  gloriam  potentiae  tuae 


Who  satisfieth  thy  desire  with 
good  things  :  thy  youth  shall  be 
renewed  like  the  eagle. 

The  Lord  sheweth  mercy ; 
and  judgment  for  all  them  that 
suffer  wrong. 

The  Lord  is  compassionate 
and  merciful :  longsuffering  and 
plenteous  in  mercy. 

0  Lord,  save,  I  beseech  thee  s 
O     Lord,     prosper    my   ways : 
Blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

1  shall  be  well  pleasing  to  the 
Lord  :  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is 
now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world 
without  end.  AMEN. 

Antiphon.  I  will  bless  the 
Lord  at  all  times :  his  praise 
shall  ever  be  in  my  mouth. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
O  Lord,  hear  my  prayer. 

And  let  my  cry  come  unto 
thee. 

LET  us  PRAY, 

Mercy,  O  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us,  who  put  our  trust  in 
the  shadow  of  Thy  wings,  and 
call  upon  Thee,  the  most  high 
God  :  send  down  upon  us  Thy 
mercy  and  Thy  truth,  and  take 
away  from  us  the  reproach  of 
the  enemies  who  would  crush 
us ;  so  that  saved  from  out  of 
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magnificemus  in  perpetuum,  per 
Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Chris- 
tum filium  tuum,  qui  tecum  vivit 
et  regnat,  in  unitate  Spiritus 
Sancti,  Deus,  per  omnia  saecula 
saeculorum.  AMEN.1 


their  midst,  we  may  everlast- 
ingly magnify  the  glory  of  Thy 
power,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
Thy  Son,  our  Lord,  Who  liveth 
and  reigneth  with  Thee  in  the 
unity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  God, 
world  without  end.  AMEN. 


1  This  is  Denis  the  Carthusian's  Collect  to  the  LVIth  Psalm.  Is  it 
necessary  to  say  that  the  "  enemies  "  of  the  Psalmist  stand  through- 
out to  the  Solitary  for  his  sins,  temptations,  and  all  circumstances 
which  would  keep  him  from  God  ?  This  "  gloss  "  illuminates  the 
Psalter  in  quite  a  surprising  personal  fashion. 


CHAPTER    XV 

MR.    CASAUBAN   TALKS   ABOUT  THE   FUTURE 

Cibavit  te  manna  in  solitudine. 

He  fed  thee  with  manna  in  the  Desert, — DEUX.  viii.  16. 

MY  first  week  at  the  Sambuca  passed  like  a 
dream.  God  fortifies  before  He  allows  the 
assault  of  evil  spirits,  or  permits  Nature  to  do 
her  worst.  0  Bonitas  !  He  was  very  good  to 
me,  as  He  had  been  to  my  friend.  But  in  a 
different  way.  I  was  shielded  by  my  insignifi- 
cance from  any  grave  assaults,  whilst  a  faint 
heart  and  a  more  even  temperament  kept  me 
from  too  perilous  aspirations.  The  modified 
solitude  I  found  here  was  just  the  form  of  life 
intended  for  me :  unlike  Casauban,  I  could 
never  have  endured  the  life  in  its  perfect  state. 
I  was  in  my  true  element,  and  completely  happy. 
The  two  or  three  hours'  work  in  the  library  were 
a  joy.  They  were  not  a  distraction  to  me,  for 
I  was  not  strong  enough  to  live  perpetually 
before  God  in  the  vivid  way  my  friend  did. 
Though  living  the  contemplative  life,  I  was  as 
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yet  no  real  contemplative.  Prayer  came  readily 
enough  to  me  ;  I  was  happy  enough  in  medi- 
tation over  the  Breviary  and  The  Imitation. 
Perhaps  contemplation  might  come  with  years. 
I  did  not  greatly  mind.  The  present  was  quite 
unlooked-for  happiness  :  I  could  hardly  imagine 
greater.  The  prospect  of  helping  my  friend  in 
the  management  of  the  place,  indeed  of  taking 
it  off  his  shoulders,  had  no  terrors  for  me.  I  felt 
as  if  I  could  do  it  with  an  unruffled  spirit, 
quietly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  seeing  necessary 
people  and  taking  no  harm  from  them.  I  was 
happy  in  the  thought  of  helping  him  to  the 
greater  Solitude  for  which  he  so  thirsted.  I 
knew  that  six  months  in  one  of  those  reclusoria 
would  be  like  a  divine  bath  to  his  soul,  and  the 
thought  of  making  him  blessed  stimulated  me 
to  progress  in  our  life,  so  that  I  might  be  the 
more  speedily  fitted  to  come  to  his  relief. 

I  rose  every  night  at  two  o'clock  to  say  Matins 
and  Lauds,  and  returned  to  bed  for  three  hours 
or  so.  I  went  daily  to  Mass  and  Benediction, 
and  once  or  twice  a  day  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  My  secret  cell  in  the 
Church  quickly  influenced  me  profoundly.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  idea  is  Casauban's. 
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If  so,  it  is  wonderful  that  no  Congregation  of 
Hermits  should  have  thought  of  it  before.  I 
rambled  about  the  sweet  secluded  woods  ex- 
changing greetings,  but  no  talk,  with  my  fellow 
Solitaries.  There  were  already  a  certain  number 
of  standard  spiritual  works  and  commentaries 
on  the  shelves  in  my  cottage  :  I  was  allowed  to 
bring  others  from  the  library,  and  I  did  some 
spiritual  reading  under  these  altered  circum- 
stances with  great  profit.  My  present  task  in 
the  library  was  to  add  to  the  catalogue  books 
bought  in  the  last  two  years.  Thus  passed  my 
first  week  in  the  Solitude.  Beyond  salutations, 
I  exchanged  no  word  with  a  soul,  except  in 
making  my  confession  and  asking  advice  and 
direction  of  Fra  Antonio.  The  Bishop  had 
blessed  the  new  Church,  but  there  had  been 
no  luncheon  with  speeches  afterwards.  We 
Solitaries  went  our  own  way,  and  the  Bishop, 
Canons,  and  a  few  guests  dined  by  themselves 
in  the  Villa.  Silentium  fortitudo  nostra,  and 
it  was  one  of  our  strengths  that  no  festival, 
however  great,  was  ever  made  a  pretext  for 
relaxing  in  the  slightest  our  ordinary  mode  of 
life. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  Casauban  called  on 
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me  as  he  had  promised.  We  shook  hands 
warmly. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  asked,  obviously  anxious  for 
news  of  me. 

"All  is  very  well/'  I  replied.  "I  am 
supremely  happy.  The  life  tasted  this  week  en- 
ables me  to  contemplate,  tranquilly  and  thank- 
fully, life  in  this  blessed  estate  till  the  end  of  my 
days.  I  fear,  though,  I  shall  never  be  one  of  the 
more  exemplary  ones.  I  don't  think  I  can  stand 
the  continued  vegetarian  diet.  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  occasional  eggs  and  fish.  The  spring  water 
is  delicious,  but  I  think  I  shall  need  half  a  litre 
of  wine  in  the  day.  My  great  joy  is  the  silence, 
and  the  fruit  it  bears.  What  discoveries  one 
makes  in  a  short  week  !  But  I  contemplate  with 
equanimity  such  breaches  of  silence  as  may  be 
necessary  to  help  you  in  your  work  of  super- 
vision here." 

He  looked  at  me  gratefully.  "  It  is  good  of 
you/'  he  said.  :t  It  is  much  that  you  should 
help  me,  but  could  you  also  contemplate  taking 
the  entire  supervision  on  your  shoulders  ?  ' 

"  Yes/'  I  replied,  and  quite  calmly.  "  You 
see  you  are  on  quite  a  different  plane  from  me. 
Your  element  is  in  another  zone,  whereas  the 
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solitude  that  you  have  instituted  here  is  exactly 
the  life  I  require.  All  my  heaviness  is  gone. 
I  am  not  like  you  a  contemplative,  and  perhaps 
never  shall  be,  therefore  I  can  give  time  to 
the  necessary  affairs  of  the  Solitude  without 
suffering  detriment  of  spirit/' 

"  I  am  very  grateful  to  you,"  replied  Casau- 
ban.  "  You  take  a  load  off  my  mind.  I  was 
sure  you  had  been  sent  here  for  some  special 
purpose/' 

"  I  think,  perhaps/'  I  went  on,  "  I  should 
submit  to  a  year's  discipline  before  attempting 
exterior  work." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  You  are  right,  I  am 
sure.  But  I  should  like  you,  if  you  will,  to  take 
on  you  the  post  of  librarian  at  once.  It  means 
but  little.  Just  to  give  out  the  books  required, 
and  keep  a  note  of  them." 

"  Willingly,"  I  answered.  "  And  I  look  for- 
ward, when  the  right  time  comes,  to  take  up  the 
position  of  '  supervisor/  for  I  am  sure  there  is 
much  active  good  could  be  done  without  greatly 
disturbing  the  Solitude.  Though  we  are  no 
Society  or  Order,  as  you  have  said,  the  Solitude 
is  now  distinctly  an  Institution,  and  I  should  say 
we  can  no  more  turn  people  away  from  the 
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gates  than  a  Religious  Order  can.  I  think,  for 
instance,  we  ought  to  encourage  men  to  come 
here  to  spend  a  few  days  in  silence  and  solitude. 
St.  Basil  has  called  silence  the  '  Balneum 
animse.'  Young  men  ought  to  feel  that  they 
can  come  freely  to  these  baths  of  the  soul.  I  am 
not  suggesting  the  carefully  tabulated  exercises 
of  a  Retreat — Heaven  forfend  !  These  are  good 
in  their  place — but  not  here.  Here  our  tem- 
porary guests  would  simply  practise  silence. 
Is  it  not  odd  that  one  of  the  revered  maxims  of 
the  noisy  world  is  that  silence  is  golden  ?  Yet 
when  does  the  man  of  the  world  ever  practise 
silence  for  silence's  sake  ?  If  he  holds  his 
tongue  all  at,  it  is  to  gain  some  worldly  end. 
He  has  certainly  often  found  that  speech  has 
played  him  scurvy  tricks.  And  so  another 
worldly-wise  maxim  is  that  silence  is  a  virtue 
...  He  does  not  know,  however,  that  there  is 
a  positive  virtue  in  the  state  of  holding  one's 
tongue,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  no  place  in  the 
world  where  he  could  learn  the  truth  of  that  so 
well  as  here.  When,  therefore,  you  make  me 
Supervisor-General,  I  hope  you  will  be  prepared 
for  me  doing  all  I  can  to  recommend  frequenta- 
tion  of  these  royal  Baths  of  the  Soul.  When 
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outside,  in  the  world,  I  always  made  my  retreats 
with  Carthusians,  because  they  gave  me  a  book 
or  two  and  left  me  alone.  There  were  the 
Offices  to  be  taken  or  left,  and  there  was  the 
dear  Pere  Coadjuteur,  just  to  launch  one  into 
silence  and  hear  one's  Confession.  But  how 
are  we  to  make  ourselves  known/'  I  continued, 
"  unless  somebody  were  to  write  something 
about  the  place  ?  " 

A  cloud  passed  over  poor  Casauban's  face  as 
I  was  speaking.  He  evidently  saw  the  Solitude 
peopled,  and  silence  no  longer  our  strength. 
Slowly,  gradually,  circumstances  had  begun  to 
rob  him  of  the  treasure  he  had  found.  "  That 
all  wants  thinking  over/'  he  replied  gently. 
"  We  must  guard  against  relaxation.  History 
shows  how  easily  silence  and  discipline  get 
relaxed,  and  indeed  there  is  no  chance  for  the 
religious  life  unless  it  is  strictly  observed.  At 
the  same  time,  charity  must  not  be  forgotten, 
and  it  is  possible,  as  you  say,  that  drinking  the 
spiritual  waters  here  might  be  good  for  the  souls 
of  men  of  the  world.  But  as  to  having  any  writ- 
ing," he  added  vehemently,  "  making  us  a  show 
and  the  Desert  a  show-place, — that,  no  :  the 
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idea  of  that — excuse  my  frankness — is  quite 
horrible.  Besides,  who  could  do  it  ?  Not  one 
of  us.  The  Solitary  who  should  thus  seek  to 
glorify  the  Solitude  would  be  false  to  the  very 
essence  of  the  life/' 

"  Let  us  banish  that,  then,"  I  said.  "  There 
is  another  thing  to  bear  in  mind,  that  any  such 
visitors  would  come  under  the  influence  of  Fra 
Antonio,  of  itself  rather  an  event  in  anybody's 
life.  Vocations  to  the  Religious  life  might  be 
developed  here." 

11  That  is  certainly  an  important  point,"  he 
replied,  apparently  impressed.  "  We  cannot  be 
too  particular  in  bearing  in  mind  that  this  life 
of  ours  is  a  very  special  life  which  we  do  not 
recommend  to  everybody,  and  recognise  can  be 
adopted  by  but  few.  To  encourage  the  Re- 
ligious life,  and  especially  the  higher  walks  of 
the  Monastic  life,  should  be  one  of  our  aims  if 
we  cannot  help  having  influence  without,  as  it 
would  seem.  I  have  always  had  a  deep  devo- 
tion to  two  Orders,  the  Carthusian  and  the 
Camaldolese.  The  Carthusians  want  for  nothing 
— they  are  rich  enough  to  lead  their  very 
peculiar  life  in  its  perfection  :  like  Jerusalem, 
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the  Order  is  knitted  and  fashioned  together 
ut  civitas  cujus  participatio  ejus  in  idipsum.1 
The  Carthusian  life  is  a  thing  apart  in  that, 
neither  eremitical  nor  ccenobitic,  it  is  a  masterly 
blending  of  the  two.  The  monk  resides  in 
the  separate  abode  of  a  hermit,  but,  unlike 
a  Hermitage,  these  separate  residences,  in  a 
Charterhouse,  are  joined  together  by  a  monastic 
cloister.  It  is  the  Order  in  which  the  praise 
of  God  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  human 
perfection.  Their  founder,  St.  Bruno,  was  one 
of  the  most  translucently  simple  and  direct  of 
the  Saints.  He  knew  what  he  wanted,  and 
built  on  an  inexpugnable  rock.  In  fact,  his 
Order  has  never  suffered  relaxation,  or  needed 
reform.  So  full  has  it  been  of  holy  souls,  that 
the  Order  never  seeks  a  canonization.  St. 
Bruno  himself  was  not  canonized  till  five 
hundred  years  after  his  death,  and  it  is  only  when 
circumstances  have  obliged  these  remarkable 
men  to  show  themselves  to  the  world — as  in  the 
case  of  the  Blessed  Niccol6  Albergati,  whom 
the  Pope  made  Bishop  and  Ambassador — that 
they  get  known,  and  consequently  canonized. 
Even  their  holy  Lay-brother,  William,  would 

1  Ps,  cxxi. 
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probably  never  have  been  beatified,  but  that 
he  was  porter,  and  so  known  to  the  outside 
world. 

"  The  Camaldolese,  too,  are  worthy  of  our 
infinite  respect  and  veneration.  They  are  par 
excellence  the  Hermits  of  the  West.  Just  as 
St.  Benedict  was  the  Father  of  the  Monks  of 
the  West,  so  was  St.  Romuald  of  the  Hermits 
of  the  West.  They  have  fallen  on  evil  times, 
and  are  without  the  means  to  lead  their  very 
peculiar  life  in  its  perfection.  The  Devil  has 
been,  if  possible,  more  active  against  them 
than  against  the  Carthusians.  Instead  of  to-day 
being  the  one  family  founded  by  St.  Romuald, 
they  are  divided  into  three  independent  Con- 
gregations, under  three  separate  heads.  I  find 
two  kinds  of  hermit  in  reading  history  :  those 
who  have  gone  straight  from  the  world  into  the 
eremitical  life,  and  those  who  enter  it  after 
probation  in  the  monastic  state.  Both  are  good. 
I  do  not  say  that  one  is,  or  can  be,  better  than 
the  other.  All  depends  on  the  individual.  But 
the  primitive  Camaldolese  Order,  the  Institu- 
tion of  St.  Romuald,  aimed  at  preparing  men  in 
the  monastic  state  for  the  eremitical  life.  There 
were  to  be  no  hermits  who  had  not  first  been 
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monks.  Hence  the  double  unblended  state, 
the  coenobitic  and  the  eremitical,  in  this 
glorious  Order — and  this  is  the  significance  of 
their  arms,  two  silver  doves  drinking  out  of  the 
same  gold^Ji  chalice.  In  a  superficial  chapter 
on  Camaldoli  in  his  book  In  Tuscany,  Mr. 
Carmichael  speaks  of  there  being  both  monks 
and  hermits  up  at  Camaldoli  to-day.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  he  can  have  been 
there  apparently  for  some  weeks,  and  come 
away  with  so  entirely  erroneous  an  impression. 
There  are  nothing  but  Hermits  at  Camaldoli, 
though  those  at  Fontebuona  are  temporarily 
leading  a  ccenobitic  life.  The  Camaldolese 
monks  proper  are  a  separate  Congregation  :  not 
one  of  them  passes,  or  has  any  idea  of  passing, 
on  to  the  eremitical  state.  The  two  other  Con- 
gregations are  Hermits — that  of  Tuscany  lives 
at  the  place  of  the  first  foundation,  Camaldoli ; 
the  other  is  called  after  its  chief  Hermitage 
(now  disused),  the  Congregation  of  Monte- 
corona.1  The  Coronesi  have  ten  hermitages — 
nine  in  Italy  and  one  in  Poland.  Their  founder, 
Paolo  Giustiniani,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 

1  A  fine  book  on  this  branch  of  the  Order  is  La  Congregations 
Camaldolese  degli  Eremiti  di  Montecorona,  Rome,  1908,  by  Don 
Placido  Lugano,  the  well-known  Olivetan  monk  and  writer. 
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figures  of  the  Renaissance,  a  great  scholar  and 
a  humble  Saint,  is  something  responsible  for  the 
present  divisions  of  the  Order.  In  his  eager 
love  for  the  Solitary  life,  he  obtained  a  dispen- 
sation to  begin  the  eremitical  life  straight  away 
in  one  of  the  hermit  cells  of  Camaldoli.  A 
laudable  ambition,  but  Camaldoli  was  not  the 
place  to  practise  it.  The  Institute,  as  I  have 
said,  required  that  their  hermits  should  have 
first  undergone  the  training  of  monks.  Paolo 
eventually  departed  from  the  Sacro  Eremo  of 
Camaldoli,  and  with  papal  authority  founded 
another  family  of  Camaldolesi  with  no  monastic 
training  grounds,  but  who  began  their  Novitiate 
in  a  Hermit's  cell.  Excellent  this  also,  but  it  is 
not  St.  Romuald.  I  have  no  words  to  express 
my  veneration  for  the  noble  impressive  figure 
of  the  Blessed  Paolo.  It  is  known  that  he  died 
on  Mount  Soracte  (A.D.  1528),  but  his  grave — 
and  this  would  delight  him — has  been  lost  to 
memory.  As  is  rather  the  case  with  the  type 
of  holiness  that  goes  with  the  Recluse,  he  is  not 
known  to  have  worked  any  miracles  in  his  life- 
time. His  first  biographer  is  unable  to  guarantee 
any,  only  stating  that  two  circumstances  in  his 
life  had  a  look  of  the  miraculous.  But  to  my 
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mind  it  is  little  short  of  miraculous,  and  a  sign 
of  great  hope,  that  he  should  still  in  this  year 
of  Grace,  1913,  have  more  than  two  hundred 
followers  living  the  eremitical  life. 

"  The  Hermits  of  Tuscany  are  also  to-day  in  a 
similar  position  to  the  Coronesi.  The  Camal- 
dolese  monks,  known  as  the  Congregation  of 
San  Michele  di  Murano,  remain  monks,  and  so 
the  Monastery  in  the  Order  is  no  longer  the 
nursery  of  the  Hermitage.  But  subjects  of  all 
Religious  Orders,  whether  Monastic  or  Mendi- 
cant, have  the  right  secured  to  them  by  Papal 
privilege  of  quitting  their  Order  and  entering 
a  Camaldolese  Hermit's  cell.  Thus  has  the 
Church  clearly  pronounced  that  the  Hermit's 
life,  the  Solitary  life,  is  at  the  apex  of  the 
multiform  Religious  life  which  she  has  built  up 
and  sanctioned  within  her  fold.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  when  a  monk  falls  away  from  his 
Religion,  it  is  sometimes  because  he  has  not  had 
the  courage  to  spread  his  wings,  and  take  the 
Sacro  Eremo  on  his  way  to  Paradise.  Men 
making  their  solemn  vows  in  a  particular  Order 
are  apt  to  think  that  they  are  taking  a  final  step. 
It  is  only  final  in  forbidding  descent ;  they  are 
still  free  to  ascend  to  the  apex.  I  knew  of  a  man 
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who  remained  three  and  a  half  years  with  a 
Mendicant  Order,  and  then  left  because  he  had 
a  scruple,  a  kind  of  premonition,  regarding  the 
step  of  binding  himself  to  that  particular  form 
of  life.  Whereas  twenty  years'  service  in  that 
state  would  have  been  a  training  for  his  real 
vocation,  the  Solitary  life,  of  which  at  the  time 
there  were  the  very  faintest  traces — only  just 
enough  to  make  him  hesitate.  He  should  come 
here,  I  fancy  :  perhaps  we  ought  to  write  to  him, 
as  of  course  he  has  done  no  good,  but  some  harm 
in  the  world.  Men  go  into  an  Order  to  which 
they  seem  called,  but  which  does  not  quite 
satisfy  their  aspirations.  They  may  be  sure 
nearly  always  that  they  have  a  vocation  to  the 
Religious  state,  and  they  should  remember  that 
the  cloister  of  a  Charterhouse,  equally  with  the 
cell  of  a  Camaldolese  Hermitage,  is  always  open 
to  them,  with  the  Church's  sanction,  after  any 
number  of  years.  All  Orders,  but  particularly 
the  Carthusian  and  Camaldolese,  have  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  prayers  of  our  Solitaries. 

"  A  weakness  of  modern  Monasticism  is  that 
every  Novice  who  goes  into  the  Choir  must  go 
on  to  the  Priesthood.  It  is  almost  as  if  the 
Priesthood  had  become  of  the  essence  of  the 
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Monastic  state,  with  which  it  has  really  nothing 
to  do.  In  the  heyday  of  Monasticism  the 
Priest,  in  a  community,  was  the  exception. 
Yet  there  must  be  many  drawn  to  the  Monastic 
state  who  shrink  from  Holy  Orders — especially 
great  sinners,  desirous  of  leading  a  penitential 
life.  True,  the  Trappist  Choir-brother  need  not 
become  a  Priest.  But  then  the  Trappist  life 
is  of  a  very  special  character,  and  is  not 
suited  to  the  majority  of  people  with  the 
monastic  instinct.  The  day  that  what  I  may 
call  a  normal  Benedictine  Monastery  is  started 
in  which,  with  Papal  sanction,  the  Choir- 
brothers  are  not  bound  to  take  Holy  Orders, 
will  mark  an  epoch,  and  date  a  new  revival  of 
Monasticism.1 

"  But  I  talk  too  much,  and  have  already  ex- 
ceeded the  usual  time  of  a  visit.  We  must 
get  into  regular  ways.  Good-bye  till  next  week. 
GAUDIUM  TIBI  SIT  SEMPER  !  " 

1  Mr.  Casauban  was  deeply  interested  in  the  conversion  of  the 
monks  of  Caldey  Abbey  which  he  learnt  from  The  Tablet.  It  is 
since  these  words  were  spoken  that  Pope  Pius  X  has  accorded 
them  the  privilege  of  not  necessarily  going  on  to  Holy  Orders. 
According  to  Mr.  Casauban's  prophecy,  they  therefore  date  a  new 
revival  of  true  Monasticism.  Let  us  hope  that  his  prophecy  may 
be  fulfilled. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

THE   SERPENT  IN   EDEN 

Contrtstatus  sum  in  exercitatione  mea  :  el  conturbatus  sum. 
I  am  become  sad  in  my  daily  life,  and  am  troubled. — Ps.  liv. 

IT  was  very  singular  the  change  that  came 
over  me  as  the  months  went  on.  I  had  heard 
Casauban's  story,  and  was  prepared  for  wonders 
—but  not  in  myself.  Yet  I  can  call  it  little 
short  of  a  wonder  that  I  should  have  so  loved 
this  life.  Unlike  Casauban,  I  seemed  to  have 
nothing  but  pure  happiness.  Inattentions  at 
meditation,  greater  dryness  one  day  than  an- 
other in  prayer,  were  my  chief  crosses.  No 
crosses  at  all  came  from  men,  for  there  was  no 
contact  with  man.  I  had  grown  critical  of  my 
acquaintance  in  the  world :  faults  had  become 
very  conspicuous  to  me :  here  there  were  no  men 
to  criticise.  Even  in  Church  they  were  invisible. 
I  could  not  imagine  a  sore  affliction  in  this  place. 
How  could  it  ever  penetrate  ?  What  could 
ever  disturb  my  peace  ?  Thoughts  perhaps, 

but  they  would  be  passing  ;  temptations,  yes, 
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but  God  was  my  helper.  No,  I  could  not 
imagine  permanent  peace  departing.  Great 
was  my  wonder  to  find  that  this  enforced  virtue, 
taken  in  good  part  and  with  right  dispositions, 
burnt  up  the  dross  in  me  and  changed  the  whole 
interior  man.  The  hateful  small  talk  of  life  had 
all  vanished,  and  changed  into  great  talks  with 
Heaven.  When  I  received  my  simple  whole- 
some fare  through  the  guichet,  and  spread  it  out 
on  my  bare  table,  I  thanked  God  that  I  should 
never  need  to  go  to  a  dinner  party  again,  that 
I  should  never  again  eat  or  drink  between  meals. 
The  recollection  of  the  world's  functions  and 
follies  came  back  to  me  as  so  many  forms  of 
torture.  And  how  filthy  its  sins,  how  weary  its 
obscenity,  how  dreary  its  "  smartness/'  how 
paltry  its  snobbishness,  how  inane  its  notions  of 
happiness.  I  was  quit  of  it  for  ever,  thank  God, 
and  the  filth  and  dross  I  had  brought  with  me 
were  slowly  being  consumed  in  the  quiet  fires 
of  the  Vita  benedicta.  Yes,  it  was  a  wonder  that 
I  should  have  come  here.  I  had  not  thought  of 
such  a  thing,  nor  studied  it  like  Casauban.  I 
had  been  unhappy  and  restless  in  the  world, 
without  knowing  the  cause  or  the  remedy  ;  one 
day  I  just  come  up  here,  find  the  door  open,  and 
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walk  straight,  without  effort,  into  the  life  which 
should  always  have  been  mine.  Assuredly  I 
had  come  to  stay  :  no  other  life  was  any  longer 
possible  to  me. 

Casauban  came  every  week.  As  I  settled  more 
and  more  into  the  life,  his  visits  grew  shorter  and 
shorter.  We  spoke  chiefly  of  the  day  when  I 
should  be  ready  to  act  for  him.  He  was 
evidently  suffering  keenly  for  the  need  of  a 
period,  at  least,  of  greater  retirement.  "  Fra 
Antonio/'  he  said  one  day,  "  has  given  me 
leave  to  go  into  the  reclusorium  for  three  months 
when  you  are  ready  to  take  my  place.  I  stand 
in  need  of  that  furnace  to  burn  away  the  ex- 
crescences of  the  last  few  years.  It  has  been 
a  time  of  trial.  God  withdraws  Himself  often 
now  from  my  unquiet  soul.  It  is  a  just  punish- 
ment for  my  faintheartedness.  He  opened  Eden 
to  me,  and  I  entered,  keeping  hold  of  a  thread 
that  would  guide  me  back  into  the  outer  world 
again,  should  I  wish  to  come.  I  was  worse  than 
the  mean  rich  whom  I  condemned  for  saving.  I 
was  stingy  to  Him  Who  is  the  Giver  of  all  gifts  !  " 

"  Do  not  blame  yourself  !  "  I  cried.  "  I  have 
learnt  much  since  I  have  been  here.  This  is  not 
anger,  but  the  Love  of  God — not  punishment, 
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but  a  time  of  trial.  Courage  !  God  will  yet 
restore  you  to  the  complete  Solitude  in  which 
He  loves  to  seek  you.  You  may  have  to  wait 
a  bit,  but  it  will  come.  When  you  leave  the 
reclusorium,  you  can  go  to  the  most  remote  of 
the  cottages.  You  need  not  attend  even  the 
weekly  meeting.  As  for  going  to  Mass,  thanks 
to  the  wonderful  Church  you  have  built  for  us, 
each  one  of  us  is  alone  in  Church.  And  then, 
whenever  you  are  allowed,  you  can  go  back  for 
periods  to  the  reclusorium.  In  three  months' 
time  I  hope  to  say  to  you  :  Intra  in  gaudium 
Domini  tui  !  " 

This  book  is  about  that  elect  soul  Paul 
Casauban,  and  the  Solitude  he  has  called  into 
being.  Already  is  there  too  much  of  myself. 
But  I  must  perforce  speak  of  the  evil  that  over- 
took me.  That  which  I  had  not  feared,  hap- 
pened. A  subtle  insidious  thought  crept  like  a 
snake  into  the  recesses  of  my  mind,  warmed 
itself  there,  and  there  found  a  settled  lodgment 
from  which  it  could  not  be  driven.  The  practices 
of  the  Solitary  life,  which  had  cured  me  of 
so  much  that  was  amiss,  only  quickened  this 
thought  into  greater  activity,  until  finally  it 
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robbed  me  of  all  peace,  reduced  all  to  confusion 
within,  and  finally  drave  me  forth  from  the 
Garden  of  the  Lord.  Incomprehensible  are  Thy 
judgments,  O  God  ! 

Slowly,  but  ripening  more  rapidly  as  my  joy 
increased,  there  took  shape  in  my  mind  the  idea 
that  I  must  at  all  costs  make  known  the  secret 
of  the  Solitude  to  the  World — that  in  fact,  good 
or  bad,  I  must  write  a  book  about  it.  I  rejected 
the  thought  at  first  as  an  impossible  notion. 
Casauban  would  never  allow  it.  I  had  taken 
no  vow  of  obedience,  it  is  true,  but  he  could  most 
reasonably  object  to  my  doing  any  such  thing. 
I  knew  that  such  a  book  would  wound  him 
in  the  dearest  part  of  his  sensibilities.  Then 
how  could  I  write  a  book  about  the  Solitude 
without  speaking  of  him.  That  would  be  alto- 
gether abominable  and  abhorrent  to  him,  yet 
only  by  laying  bare  his  character  could  I  hope 
to  make  the  Solitude  intelligible,  and  explain 
its  charm  and  efficacy.  It  would  be  the  end  of 
all  things  surely  between  Casauban  and  me,  but 
never  mind,  I  was  acutated  by  the  highest 
motives  of  the  missionary  spirit.  I  desired  to 
rescue  the  born  Solitaries  living  in  misery  and  in 
sin  in  the  world,  sick  at  heart,  knowing  little  of 
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their  disease,  and  nothing  of  its  remedy.  I  did 
think,  too,  of  the  amazing  good  that  might  be 
done  to  men  by  "  baths  of  the  soul."  Retreats 
at  the  Sambuca  might  discover  to  many  men 
their  true  vocation.  Few  men  ever  gave  them- 
selves the  chance  of  allowing  God  to  declare 
Himself  to  them  in  genuine  solitude  and  silence. 
One  day  it  seemed  to  me  a  noble  task,  a  sacred 
duty,  to  do  such  a  book ;  the  next  day,  as  I 
thought  of  the  anguish  I  should  inflict  on  my 
friend,  it  would  seem  traitorous  and  abominable. 
My  old  peace  departed.  I  began  to  suffer. 
Casauban  noticed  it.  He  questioned  me.  I 
equivocated.  Peace  departed  more  and  more 
from  me.  I  began  to  dread  the  Weekly  visits  : 
his  grave,  kind  eyes  seemed  to  read  me  through 
and  through.  Heavens  !  how  I  loved  him, — my 
deliverer  upon  earth,  who  had  so  lovingly  taken 
me  into  his  house  and  taught  me  true  happiness 
in  the  pleasaunce  of  the  Desert.  The  thought 
of  hurting  him  filled  me  with  misery  ;  to  rob 
him  of  the  seclusion  that  he  so  longed  for  when 
deliverance  was  just  at  hand,  seemed  brutal 
and  abominable.  But  he  was  a  giant,  and  could 
bear  it  ;  some  one  more  worthy  would  come 
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forward  to  relieve  him  of  the  burden  of  super- 
vision, and  he  could  still  enjoy  Solitude.  Would 
he  forgive  me  ?  He  was  not  a  Saint,  but  he 
was  very  saintly.  Would  his  saintliness  go  so 
far  as  to  forgive  me  freely  and  fully  ?  I  had 
difficulty  in  imagining  it.  But  I  at  length 
became  possessed  firmly  with  the  thought  that 
this  book  must  be  done  at  whatever  cost,  that 
the  worser  cruelty  was  to  keep  men  in  ignorance 
of  this  blessed  Retreat.  There  was  room  for 
thirty  cottages  here.  Twenty  had  already  been 
built.  My  friend  was  rich,  and  could  set  up 
other  Solitudes  elsewhere.  I  would  throw  my 
small  income,  my  capital  itself,  into  the  scheme, 
and  others  would  do  the  same.  The  palmy  days 
of  the  Lauras  would  return  ;  great  Saints  would 
arise  ;  the  world  in  its  misery  would  suddenly 
receive  all  the  mystic  and  potent  benefit  of  true 
prayer ;  another  generation  of  Fathers  of  the 
Desert  would  send  up  intercession  from  hearts 
tried  in  the  furnace  of  the  Solitary  life,  and  cleanse 
the  world  of  sin  and  save  the  Church  from  her 
persecutors.  Yes,  it  was  my  duty  to  write  this 
book,  and  to  delay  no  longer. 

One  thing,  among  many,  kept  me  back  and 
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frightened  me.  Could  I  do  it  ?  I  had  some- 
thing of  eternal  moment  to  say  :  could  I  say 
it  ?  I  had  never  written  a  book — how  was  it 
done  ?  How  was  a  reader  moved,  stirred,  inter- 
ested ?  My  subject  was  a  subject  so  sublime 
that,  if  clumsily  handled,  it  would  easily  de- 
scend to  the  ridiculous.  I  should  raise  a  laugh 
at  that  which  I  held  most  sacred  ;  I  should 
make  a  mock  of  my  saintly  friend.  Harm 
would  be  done,  and  not  good  ;  I  should  have 
lost  my  seclusion,  my  friend  his  peace  ;  and 
that  would  be  the  sum  of  my  missionary  ven- 
ture. A  great  writer  has  truly  said  that  the 
man  of  the  world  is  not  so  much  difficult  to 
convert  as  difficult  to  approach.  How  could  I 
treat  my  work  so  as  to  approach,  and  get  the 
ear  of,  the  man  of  the  world  ?  I  could  do  no 
otherwise  than  tell  what  I  knew.  I  might 
boggle  all  the  principles  of  art,  but  it  would 
come  out  somehow.  At  all  events,  it  would  be 
true,  and  it  would  be  simple,  and  truth  and 
simplicity  would  go  a  long  way  towards  giving 
shape  to  any  narrative. 

Yes,  I  would  certainly  write  this  book.     But 
where  ?     Not  here  in  the  Solitude.     The  book 
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was  going  to  wound  my  friend  :  I  would  not 
forge  the  weapon  in  his  own  house.  That  would 
be  too  dastardly.  But  must  I  then  really  leave 
this  holy,  peaceful  spot  where  I  had  come  into 
my  own,  where  I  had  already  settled  down  for 
ever,  outside  of  which  now  I  should  be  lost  and 
helpless  ?  Must  I  write  to  bring  others  into 
this  abode  of  peace,  and  myself  forfeit  it  alto- 
gether ?  Impossible  !  I  would  most  certainly 
not  write  the  book.  And  then  I  would  invoke 
my  former  spirit  of  peace  to  come  and  dwell 
with  me  as  before,  and  vow  that  I  would  em- 
brace and  keep  that  gentle  guest  for  ever. 

Thus  was  I  tossed  to  and  fro  on  a  sea  of 
doubt  and  misery.  My  old  peace  had  gone, 
and  would  not  come  back.  Ideas  are  the  chief 
enemies  of  Solitaries.  This  idea  had  pene- 
trated the  fortified  city  where  I  dwelt,  and 
permeated  its  very  purlieus.  It  robbed  me  of 
all  peace.  I  might  as  well  be  in  the  world,  or 
nearly  so.  I  prayed  earnestly  and  incessantly, 
and  came  back  to  myself  without  illumination. 
Sometimes  I  fancied  that  there  were  faint  indi- 
cations that  the  book  was  God's  Will.  I  could 
not  be  sure.  I  began  clearly  to  see  that  I 
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should  never  recover  my  peace  here.  I  might 
as  well  be  gone,  whether  I  wrote  or  not. 
Whether  I  went  or  stayed,  'twas  all  the  same — 
I  had  murdered  peace.  The  idea  of  the  book 
would  torture  me  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  But 
the  more  I  thought  of  this  life-giving,  life-saving 
life,  the  more  it  seemed  my  duty  to  make  it 
known.  So  be  it  then.  I  would  go  back  to 
the  world,  write  swiftly,  publish  promptly,  and 
send  a  copy  to  my  friend.  Then  I  would  hasten 
back  to  the  Solitude,  throw  myself  at  his  feet, 
beg  forgiveness,  and  ask  to  be  admitted  once 
more  into  my  true  and  only  element,  where 
peace,  my  duty  done,  would  never  again  leave 
me.  In  six  months  the  book  might  be  done 
and  out ;  it  would  be  all  over ;  I  would  be 
back  in  my  sweet  cottage  ;  he  in  the  reclu- 
sorium  recovering  his  former  peace  and  union 
with  God  ;  and  Saints  would  be  knocking  at 
our  gates  for  admission.  I  need  not,  I  must 
not,  tell  him  why  I  am  going.  It  is  bad 
enough,  perplexing  enough,  that  I  should  be 
going  at  all,  but  the  thought  that  I  was  writing 
Heaven  knows  what  about  the  place,  might  be 
too  much  even  for  the  strong  fibre  of  his  body 
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and  the  heroic  qualities  of  his  soul.  I  must 
make  up  some  excuse.  Well,  then,  to-morrow 
morning,  if  the  purpose  sticks,  and  coward  fear 
do  not  make  a  poltroon  of  me,  I  will  certainly 
go  to  his  cottage,  and  bid  him  a  good-bye  that 
may  be  my  last  farewell  for  ever. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

I   QUIT  THE    SOLITUDE 

Elongasti  a  me  amicum. 

Thou  hast  put  my  friend  far  from  me. — Ps.  Ixxxvii. 

I  PULLED  at  the  bell  outside  his  cottage.  They 
were  heavy  bells,  and  my  nervous  action  caused 
a  sound  like  tolling.  He  started  back  as  he 
opened  the  door.  Usually  so  composed  and 
tranquil,  he  was  now  shaken  by  nervous  agi- 
tation. 

"  There  is  something  the  matter,  Mauldsley  ?  " 
he  asked  at  once. 

"  Yes  !  " 

"  Come  in  !  "  We  passed  into  the  living 
room,  and  sat  down  under  the  shadow  of  the 
beautiful  Adoration.  "  I  thought  I  noticed  for 
some  weeks  now  that  you  were  disturbed.  I 
banished  the  thought  as  unjust  to  you.  '  If 
anything  is  amiss  he  will  tell  me/  I  said.  You 
have  perhaps  had  disquieting  news  from  out- 
side ?  " 
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I  winced,  but  could  utter  no  word. 

"  But  I  take  too  much  upon  myself/'  he 
continued.  "  Why  should  you  tell  me  ?  Am 
I  not  a  simple  Solitary  like  yourself  ?  There  is 
a  Confessor  and  Director  to  whom  you  tell  your 
troubles  as  well  as  your  sins.  It  is  no  business 
of  mine.  Mauldsley,  I  fear  I  love  you  too 
much.  What  happiness  it  was  to  me  to  see 
you  in  this  life,  and  when  I  merely  thought  I 
noticed  a  shadow  across  your  face,  with  what 
a  nameless  anxiety  it  filled  me.  Alas  !  I  seem 
to  make  no  progress  in  emptying  self  of  self. 
In  omnibus  te  nudatum  inveniri  volo,1  says  our 
Lord  through  him  who  has  so  well  written  of 
the  Imitation  of  Him.  Your  company  has 
been  a  temptation  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
when  you  have  taken  my  place  and  I  see  little 
or  nothing  of  you." 

"  Casauban,"  I  replied,  "  it  is  your  business, 
and  you  ought  to  know." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  "  he  asked,  trying  to 
conceal  his  anxiety. 

"  Casauban,  I  am  leaving  you  !  " 

1  De  Imit.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  37.  "In  all  things  I  would  have  thee  found 
divested  of  thyself." 
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"  Leaving  !  "  He  started  violently,  but  im- 
mediately recovered  himself.  "  Some  crisis  in 
your  affairs,  perhaps  ?  You  are  required  at 
home  for  a  time,  and  will  come  back  ?  ' 

"  No/'  I  replied,  "  I  am  leaving  you  without 
any  certain  or  clear  idea  of  coming  back/' 

His  face  grew  for  a  moment  woebegone,  then 
grave.  "  It  is  no  business  of  mine/'  he  re- 
iterated mournfully.  "  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
questions/' 

"  You  have  every  right  !  'J  I  cried,  vehe- 
mently. "  Only,  alas  !  I  have  nothing  to  tell 
you." 

"  You  are  sorry  to  go  ?  ' 

"  Bitterly  !  " 

"  And  you  must  go  ?  " 

"  Positively  !  " 

"  You  are  going  back  to  the  world  at  a  dan- 
gerous time  of  life,  just  over  fifty." 

'  The  world  has  no  attractions  for  me  !  " 

"  No.  But  you  have  been  here  eight  months, 
and  made  great  progress  in  the  spiritual  life. 
You  cannot  lead  that  life  out  in  the  world. 
You  will  be  conscious  of  the  void  within  you. 
Be  sure  that  the  devil  will  do  all  he  can  to 
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rush  in  and  fill  that  void.  Can  you  resist  him  ? 
The  fight  will  be  terrible.  Better  the  sorry  lot 
of  the  Solitary  who  has  remained  in  the  world 
than  the  tragic  fate  of  the  genuine  Solitary 
who  returns  to  it  from  the  stronghold  of  peace. 
No  knowledge  is  more  dangerous  to  the  man 
who  forsakes  God  than  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things.  Such  knowledge  becomes  a  powerful 
weapon  for  evil  in  his  hands.  It  makes  him 
fascinating  and  seductive  at  will.  Luther  could 
never  have  seduced  the  world  as  he  did,  unless 
he  had  first  been  a  Religious.  My  heart  bleeds 
for  you,  Mauldsley,  because  I  know  that  your 
vocation  is  in  the  Solitary  life,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  the  genuine  Solitary  who  has  once 
practised  his  vocation  to  escape  absorption  in 
the  vortex  of  the  world  if  he  return  to  it.  You 
remember  the  fate  of  the  man  who  fell  from  the 
Ninth  Rock  ?  " 

'  Yes/'  I  answered,  "  I  remember.  He  be- 
came black  through  and  through.  This  must 
almost  certainly  be  the  fate  of  the  Solitary  who 
returns  to  the  world.  I  have  thought  of  all 
that.  But  I  have  a  duty  to  do,  so  arduous 
and  so  absorbing,  that  in  me,  for  a  time,  there 
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will  certainly  be  no  void  for  the  devil  to  occupy, 
unless  what  I  fancy  is  my  duty  be  really  only 
his  work." 

"  You  are  leaving  here  to  do  a  duty  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  Yes/'  I  replied  ;  "  a  duty  I  could  not  do 
here." 

"  Your  step  has  Fra  Antonio's  approval  ? 
he  asked,  brightening. 

"  I  have  not  consulted  him." 

"  Mauldsley !  you  make  me  ask  myself 
whether  I  have  done  right  in  building  up  this 
Solitude,  in  helping  to  open  up  ways  that  are 
so  far  removed  from  the  safe  and  oft-tried  ways 
of  the  majority  of  Christians  ?  ' 

"  I  know  that  I  must  distress  you  terribly," 
I  began. 

"  It  is  not  exactly  that.  But  I  am  in  the 
dark.  If  you  fail,  I  can  no  longer  reason,  I 
can  no  longer  think.  Everything  conspires  to 
make  me  despise  myself.  I  am  punished  again, 
justly.  For  I  have  loved  you,  Mauldsley,  and 
it  is  human  love  that  is  now  filling  my  heart 
with  such  bitter  grief  !  " 

"  What  I  have  told  you,"  I  went  on,  "  has 
nothing  to  do  with  sin.  That  I  can  assure 
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you.  I  am  only  bound  to  confess  sins.  If  I 
were  doubtful  about  the  step  I  am  taking,  I 
would  have  consulted  Fra  Antonio.  I  was 
doubtful  at  first,  and  ought  to  have  consulted 
him  then,  I  admit.  But  now  I  have  no  sort 
of  doubt  that  the  step  I  am  taking  is  a  right 
one.  You  do  not  ask  me/'  I  went  on,  "  what  is 
the  duty  I  have  to  do.  It  is  good  of  you,  for 
I  could  not  tell  you  if  you  did.  I  distress  you 
now  ;  you  would  be  still  more  distressed  if  you 
knew  what  was  driving  me  away/' 

"It  is  no  business  of  mine/'  he  again  re- 
peated gently.  "  But  you  have  consulted  no- 
body ;  how  can  you  be  sure  that  it  is  not  a 
snare  ?  But  I  see  that  your  mind  is  made  up. 
When  do  you  leave  ?  '' 

"  I  should  like  to  leave  this  afternoon,  if  it 
is  convenient/' 

"  Giovanni  shall  drive  you  over  to  Marinola. 
Others  have  left  us  for  some  Order.  You  are 
not  thinking  of  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  said  ;  "  I  am  quite  unfitted  for 
either  Camaldoli,  Rua,  or  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse. I  fear  you  will  think  bitterly  of  me, 
Casauban  ?  '' 

"  No.     There  is  no  bitterness  here.     That  is 
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not  our  merit.  The  place  itself  is  full  of  sweet- 
ness. What  the  disciples  of  Charles  Monte- 
granelli  have  sowed,  we  are  reaping.  Have  you 
not  felt  that  the  holiness  of  this  place  comes 
from  God,  and  not  from  man  ?  ' 

"  Don't !  "  I  cried,  choking.  "  Who  can  love 
this  place  more  than  I  do  ?  Surely  you  don't 
think  I  leave  here  cheerfully  and  willingly.  I 
leave  because  my  peace  fled  from  me  under 
strange  and  exceptional  circumstances " 

"  And  you  go  out  into  the  world  to  recover 
it?" 

"  Well,  yes.  When  I  have  done  my  duty,  if 
I  do  my  duty,  so  great  will  the  struggle  be,  so 
dire  the  consequences  to  me,  that  I  may  even 
have  to  do  as  you  did — seek  peace  in  anchoretic 
Solitude." 

His  eyes  grew  moist.  "Why  did  you  not 
tell  me  at  once  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  why  did  you  not 
tell  me  that  you  were  leaving  this  for  the  per- 
fect life  ?  We  are  far  from  the  Ninth  Rock  in 
this  Solitude,  but  you  will  at  least  have  gathered 
strength  for  the  journey  after  this  brief  halt." 

"  I  fear  I  do  but  mislead  and  confuse  you," 
I  cried.  "  I  cannot  explain.  When  I  have 
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done  my  duty,  you  shall  hear  from  me.  You 
shall  judge  whether  I  did  right  or  wrong.  If 
I  thought  I  dared  present  myself  at  your  gates 
again " 

"  Would  you " 

"  Most  gladly.  Let  me  say  that  my  real  life 
is  here.  .  .  .  But  I  cannot  bear  to  speak  of  it. 
Let  me  go  now." 

'  You  leave  me  in  darkness,  but  no  longer  in 
perplexity,"  he  said.  "  I  see  nothing,  not  even 
through  a  glass  darkly,  but  I  have  faith  in  you. 
When  you  can  talk  of  seeking  perfect  Solitude, 
all  must  be  well.  The  World  is  full  of  mys- 
teries :  how  shallow  I  am  to  think  that  I  ought 
to  fathom  yours.  Come  when  you  will.  You 
will  find  the  door  open,  as  you  did  on  that  first 
day  ;  the  selfsame  cottage  will  be  waiting  for 
you  ;  your  hiding-place  in  the  Church  shall  be 
given  to  no  one  else.  Do  not  fear  to  come. 
It  is  not  sin,  it  is  not  failure  in  the  life,  it  is  not 
love  of  the  world,  which  makes  you  go.  Why, 
therefore,  should  I  repine  ?  And  if  it  were  sin, 
is  not  this  just  the  place  to  which  you  should 
return, — Vita  filiorum  qui  erraverunt  ad  patrem 
redeuntium." 
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"  Dear  friend/'  I  said,  "  I  can  bear  no  more 
now.  Let  us  separate." 

Surely  he  must  hate  the  thing  I  was  about  to 
do.  The  shock  that  I,  of  all  men,  should  leave 
the  Solitude  with  the  word  "  duty  "  on  my  lips 
only  to  betray,  must  prove  too  much.  Surely 
he  would  never  forgive  and  receive  me  again. 

"  Come  back  soon  !  "  he  cried  cheerfully. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  " 

"  In  four  months'  time  you  promised  to  take 
my  duties  upon  you.  Come  back  in  time." 

"  I  dare  not  promise.  It  depends — on  so 
many  circumstances."  (How  long  does  it  take 
to  write  a  book,  I  wondered  ;  worse  still,  how 
long  to  publish  one  ?) 

"  Come  sooner  if  you  will.  Soon  or  late,  this 
is  your  home.  Here  you  found  your  manifest 
vocation.  You  are  bound  by  no  vow.  Duty 
calls  you.  Obey,  since  you  are  sure  it  is 
duty." 

"  Good-bye,"  I  said.  "  My  heart  is  full  of 
gratitude  to  you." 

We  shook  hands.  His  hand  was  feverishly 
hot. 

"  Good-bye,   good-bye  !  "     He   came  to  the 
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door  with  me.  There  was  no  talk  of  praying 
for  me.  He  was  no  longer  shy,  but  he  was 
always  reticent.  Stock  religious  phrases  were 
never  on  his  lips,  though  very  much  in  his 
heart.  I  knew  that  he  would  be  caught  out  of 
himself  in  prayer  for  me,  and  that  my  un- 
worthy self  would  be  joined  to  all  that  was 
most  ardent  in  his  supplications. 

I  turned  round  when  I  got  to  the  end  of  his 
little  sward.  He  was  still  in  the  cottage  porch. 
A  pang  came  at  my  heart  when  I  beheld  that 
noble  figure  so  serene,  composed,  and  majestic, 
and  thought  that  I  might  never  see  him  again. 
"  Good-bye  !  "  I  shouted  once  more.  He  did 
not  answer.  I  turned  again  when  I  got  to  the 
spot  where  I  had  seen  him  through  the  trees 
eight  months  before,  with  outstretched  arms, 
praising  God  in  the  Magnificat.  He  was  already 
absorbed  out  of  himself,  with  hands  uplifted 
and  eyes  half-closed,  insensible  of  his  surround*  * 
ings,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  seeking  to  wrest 
for  me  from  Heaven's  armoury  the  weapons 
that  should  aid  me  in  my  mysterious  quest  for 
"  duty,"  and  bring  me  back  in  safety  to  the 
civitas  munita  of  the  Sambuca. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

I   DO   MY   "  DUTY  " 

Hoc  autem  pro  certo  habet  omnis,  qui  te  colit,  quod  vita  ejus,  si  in 
probatione  fuerit,  coronabitur  :  si  autem  in  tribulatione  fuerit,  libera- 
bitur  :  et  si  in  correptione  fuerit,  ad  misericordiam  tuam  venire 
licebit. 

Non  enim  delectaris  in  perditionibus  nostris  :  quia  post  tern- 
pestatem  tranquillum  fads ;  et  post  lacrymationem  et  fletum,  ex- 
ultationem  infundis. 

Let  every  man  who  worshippeth  Thee  be  sure  of  this,  that  if  his 
life  be  under  trial,  it  shall  be  crowned  :  and  if  under  tribulation, 
it  shall  be  delivered  :  and  if  under  chastisement,  it  shall  be  suffered 
to  come  to  Thy  mercy. 

For  Thou  delightest  not  in  our  destruction,  and  after  a  storm 
Thou  makest  a  calm,  and  after  weeping  and  wailing,  dost  send 
down  gladness. — TOB.  iii.  21-2. 

I  HAVE  written  thus  far  in  a  small  pension  on 
the  Euganean  Hills.  Only  three  weeks  have 
passed  since  I  left  the  Solitude.  The  writing 
has  been  done  in  hot  haste,  without  taking 
breath.  I  pause  now  in  curiosity  for  a  moment 
to  re-read  what  I  have  written.  Is  it  a  book  ? 
I  have  no  sort  of  idea.  A  completed  picture 
it  certainly  is  not — at  best  but  a  free-hand 
sketch.  In  it  I  recognise  the  traits  of  my 
friend's  character  rudely  drawn,  but  I  seem  to 

look  in  vain  for  any  clear  or  intimate  revela- 
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tion  of  the  blessed  life  he  is  leading.  Still,  as 
to  Giovanni  so  to  me,  he  is  like  the  Sun,  giving 
light  and  warmth,  and  I  will  hope  that,  even  if 
I  have  failed  to  depict  his  life  as  a  Solitary,  his 
picture  in  little  cannot  fail  to  convince  that  it 
must  be  beautiful  and  chivalrous  in  its  holiness. 
I  miss,  too,  from  my  book  any  real  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  the  Solitude  itself.  That  comes 
of  lack  of  descriptive  powers,  and  hot  haste. 
If  only  I  could  have  conveyed  the  beauty  of 
those  aromatic  woods  on  a  spring  day  !  Singing 
birds  in  Italy  soon  learn  the  places  where  no 
slaughtering  guns  may  come,  and  our  woods 
were  full  of  music,  songs  sweetly  sung  to  the 
never-ceasing  accompaniment  of  our  abounding 
waterfall.  The  Inclosure  was  very  large,  and 
of  uneven  surface.  There  were  two  veritable 
hills  in  it,  and  there  were  paths  branching  off 
in  every  direction.  It  was  a  joy  to  meet,  and 
look  at  the  cheerful  white  figures,  likeminded 
with  oneself,  who  walked  these  woods,  and  to 
know  that  behind  the  smile  and  greeting  was 
hidden,  deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart, 
the  Archangelic  salutation  GAUDIUM  TIBI  SIT 

SEMPER  !     Yes,  this  forest  was  full  of  gladness. 

Q 
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I  could  not  commune  with  its  denizens — Silen- 
tium,  fortitudo  nostra — but  I  could,  and  did, 
with  the  silent  statues  of  old  anchorets  and 
hermits  dotted  about  the  groves  and  dells  of 
the  woods.  These  were  the  Exemplars  and 
Masters  of  the  Solitary  Life,  and  their  statues 
still  taught  in  this  Desert.  For  they  endured 
hunger  and  thirst,  winter  and  rough  weather, 
without  a  murmur.  I  used  to  pay  a  special 
visit  of  homage  to  a  different  Saint  every  day. 
Opposite  my  own  cottage  was  St.  Romuald,  in 
a  mighty  cowl,  his  hand  upraised  in  blessing. 
Him  I  saw  daily,  and  daily  invoked.  And  if  I 
bore  up  when  I  bade  adieu  to  my  friend,  I 
broke  down  when  I  asked  a  last  blessing  of  my 
Saint. 

Then  on  pouring  wet  days  how  sweet  a 
shelter  was  my  trim  little  cottage!  In  the 
winter  a  wood  fire  crackled  cheerily  in  the 
open  hearth,  for  it  could  be  bitter  cold  up  at 
the  Sambuca,  and  we  sometimes  had  to  sweep 
the  paths  clear  of  the  deep  snow,  so  as  to  get 
to  Mass.  The  narrow  cottage  passage  admitted 
of  exercise,  and  there  were  two  windows  at  the 
back,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  read  while 
walking  up  and  down.  The  masterpiece  in 
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my  cottage  was  an  exquisite  copy  of  Fra 
Angelico's  Uffizi  Corondtion.  It  radiated  per- 
petual splendour,  and  filled  my  room  with 
celestial  light  on  the  gloomiest  day.  O  Heaven, 
when  I  think  what  I  have  lost,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  make  this  sacrifice  with  a  single  and 
disinterested  mind,  and  with  no  other  motive 
than  that  others  may  come  to  a  like  bliss. 

The  book,  I  should  suppose,  is  brief.  Flying 
haste  must  needs  have  lamed  it.  But  my 
friend  is  suffering,  Heaven  knows  what  anguish, 
in  his  Solitude.  Every  day  counts.  I  cannot 
pause  to  shape,  and  polish,  and  expand,  even 
if  I  had  the  skill.  I  have  still,  I  believe,  to  get 
the  MS.  typewritten,  to  find  a  publisher,  not 
knowing  how  that  may  be  done,  and  to  see  the 
book  through  the  press  with  the  help  of  an 
author's  printing  and  publishing  manual,  for 
which  I  have  sent.  All  this  means  I  know  not 
what  delay,  and  every  day's  delay  keeps  my 
friend's  heart  on  the  rack.  But  will  he  not 
suffer  even  more  at  the  sight  of  the  book  ?  I 
try  to  hope  that  when  he  opens  it,  and  sees 
mention  of  himself  therein,  he  will  put  it  aside 
unread.  It  would  be  like  his  greatness  of  soul, 
and  to  me  what  an  unspeakable  relief.  Cer- 
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tainly  he  would  grieve  that  I  should  ever  have 
written  at  all,  but,  not  knowing  that  I  have 
magnified  his  sanctity,  he  could  the  more  easily 
forgive  and  forget. 

I  know  it.  He  expected  great  blessings  from 
my  advent ;  I  have  only  been  the  cause  of 
pain  and  disquietude.  I  must  hasten,  hasten, 
work  and  watch,  until  I  send  this  book  to  him, 
and  await — on  the  rack  myself — yes — I  think  it 
will  be  his  forgiveness,  and  a  call  to  return  to 
my  home.  I  dared  not  write  to  a  publisher 
until  the  work  was  done,  for  even  at  the  end 
I  knew  not  whether  it  might  not  tail  away  into 
nothingness.  But  I  will  write  to  one  to-day, 
at  random.  Perhaps  there  is  no  English  pub- 
lisher who  would  take  a  modern  book  on  the 
Solitary  Life.  It  seems  to  me  likely  enough. 
Or,  if  he  exists,  how  am  I  to  find  him  ?  Shall 
I  have  to  make  long  and  weary  search,  and  must 
my  MS.  go  the  dreary  round  of  a  score  of  houses 
before  I  find  him  ?  Why,  this  might  mean  a 
year,  two  years,  delay  !  And  all  this  time  my 
poor  friend  suffering  more  and  more  sorrow- 
fully under  the  dark  perplexity  of  my  departure 
from  bliss.  The  thought  was  anguish  !  If  only 
I  could  have  done  the  book  according  to  recog- 
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nised  canons,  it  might  have  got  itself  printed 
at  once.  That  was  impossible.  The  subject 
and  chief  character  were  outside  their  range,  as 
I  understand  them.  I  know  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  canons  of  art  to  let  a  man  tell  a 
long  story,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
conversations  of  the  characters  he  is  talking  of. 
But  even  if  it  irritate  the  supersensitive,  I 
cannot  do  otherwise.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  story  was  told  me  exactly  in  this  way, 
or  all  at  the  same  time.  But  his  grave, 
melodious  voice  was  ringing  in  my  ears  as  I 
wrote.  I  could  only  tell  the  story  as  if  he  were 
speaking  :  it  was  almost  as  if  he  were  dictating 
to  me.  And  only  see  how  tame  all  grows  when 
he  is  not  speaking.  Assuredly  I  could  not  have 
spoken  of  him,  but  had  to  let  him  speak  for 
himself. 

If  he  seem,  now  and  again,  to  speak  openly 
of  good  actions  done,  that  is  my  doing.  I 
gained  my  knowledge  of  his  thoughts  and 
actions  by  inference,  and  questioning  to  the 
point  of  unfairness,  and  have  put  them  in  their 
right  light,  which,  to  me,  is  a  splendid  light. 
He  reminds  me  of  his  great  namesake,  Paolo 
Giustiniani,  in  his  manly  piety.  His  one  desire 
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was  to  be  hidden  and  unknown.  I  have 
written,  traitorously  it  may  be,  to  his  honour 
and  glory. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have  got  the 
subject  of  his  condemnation  quite  right.  He 
was  arrested  for  not  having  obeyed  a  summons 
as  a  witness  ;  the  sentence  was  for  contempt 
of  Court,  or  for  not  reporting  the  crime  to  the 
police.  At  least  so  I  think.  It  matters  little 
enough.  The  main  thing  is  that  he  suffered 
three  months'  imprisonment.  I  am  sure  I  have 
got  the  defence  and  the  judge's  address  cor- 
rectly. I  took  notes  of  them  at  the  time.  In- 
deed, I  took  many  notes  of  the  things  he  told 
me,  and  these  have  helped  me  much  now. 

I  have  laid  his  character  bare  in  such  a  way 
as  will  be  horribly  distasteful  to  him.  It  costs 
me  much  to  do  it,  but  it  should  be  gain  to 
others.  But  I  have  laid  bare  the  Solitude  as 
well  as  his  character.  There  may  be  an  in- 
cursion from  the  outside  of  those  who  have 
been  dreaming  of  such  a  place.  An  addition 
to  the  number  of  the  Solitaries  will  seem  like 
a  further  fading  of  his  ideal,  though  to  my 
mind  it  would  be  charity  and  solid  gain.  And 
perhaps  this  very  book  might,  after  all,  prove 
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to  be  his  own  exceeding  great  gain.  Perhaps 
the  horror  of  it  might  drive  him  to  a  second 
departure  to  that  anchoretic  life  to  which  God 
first  called  him.  Then  the  cup  of  his  joy  would 
be  full ;  the  Sambuca,  like  a  Camaldolese 
monastery,  would  have  been  nothing  but  a  pre- 
paration for  the  true  Hermit's  life.  Often  has 
he  said  to  me  that  real  solitude  cannot  exist  in 
an  Inclosure,  that  even  the  neighbourhood  of 
others,  leading  the  same  life,  tends  to  destroy 
it.  And  he  would  quote  Cardinal  Bona  :  Deus 
unus  et  solus  est,  nee  ipsum  reperire  potest,  qui 
solus  non  est.1  He  had  a  soul  so  rare,  and 
strong,  and  beautiful,  that  he  must  ever  aspire 
to  God  alone.  If  he  were  driven  into  his  true 
element,  he  might  bless  me  as  a  benefactor, 
and  not  reprobate  me  as  a  traitor.  We  would 
build  him  a  cot  high  up  on  the  Apennines  above 
us,  and  send  the  faithful  raven,  Giovanni,  with 
food  to  him  daily.  And  there  his  soul  would 
be  conjoined  to  God  like  the  Hermits'  of  old, 
and  thence  would  descend  upon  us,  like  dew  in 
the  wilderness,  the  graces  obtained  for  us  by 
his  prayer  of  Union. 

1  Pyincipia  Vita  Christiana,  ii.,  §  13. 
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But  if  I  have  been  traitorous,  let  me  say  at 
once  that  the  betrayal  has  not  been  complete. 
For  I  have  placed  him  in  the  centre  of  a  maze 
where  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  him.  All  the 
names  in  this  book  are  feigned.  He  comes  of 
a  Huguenot  family,  it  is  true,  but  the  name  is 
not  Casauban.  He  did  not  live  in  Manchester 

,  but  in  a  yet  nobler  Square.    Observe  that 

I  am  careful  not  to  say  in  what  part  of  Italy 
the  Solitude  is  to  be  found.  There  are  several 
Sambucas  in  Italy,  but  Casauban's  Retreat  is 
not  near  any  of  them.  Worst  of  all,  the 
frescoes  at  Vicolo  are  by  an  artist  inferior  to 
Sano  di  Pietro,  and  are  not  even  of  the  Sienese 
school.  So  there  is  no  clue  there.  I  have  not 
been  at  the  pains  to  invent  a  name  for  his 
Excellency  or  his  diocese.  It  is  true  that  he  is 
of  a  Religious  Order,  but  not  a  Passionist. 
Even  he  that  writes  this  book  is  hidden  behind 
a  name  not  his  own.  I  do  not  think  I  have  left 
a  single  clue  which  would  lead  the  reader 
straight  up  to  the  Sambuca.  True,  I  want  him 
to  find  it,  and  if  he  is  a  born  Solitary,  wishful 
of  having  done  with  sin  and  the  world,  he  will 
find  it.  When  I  thought  of  Casauban's  burn- 
ing words  about  making  "  the  Solitaries  a  show, 
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and  the  Desert  a  show-place,"  I  felt  that  I 
owed  him  that  much  protection  at  least.  And 
if  any  in  their  eagerness  blame  me,  I  answer 
that  surely  the  Holy  Grail  and  the  Knight  who 
keeps  it  are  worthy  of  an  adventurous  quest, 
while  he  who  would  taste  before  he  is  proved 
must  for  ever  be  unworthy  of  the  bliss  of  Quiet. 

Go  then,  good  reader,  and  God  be  with  thee 
in  thy  search  for  the  tabernacles  in  which  He 
dwells  and  reveals  Himself  to  man.  Spare  not 
thy  endeavours  to  reach  the  portals  of  Holy 
Solitude.  For  one  thing  I  will  affirm  with  the 
Patriarch  St.  Basil,  and  that  without  fear  of 
denial,  that  whosoever  shall  have  persevered  in 
the  love  and  desire  of  thee,  O  Blessed  Life,  he 
indeed  shall  dwell  in  thee,  but  God  Himself 
shall  be  the  Indweller  of  his  heart  for  ever  ! 

O  BEATA  SOLITUDO  !    O  SOLA  BEATITUDO  ! 
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MR.  CASAUBAN'S  DIVISION  OF  THE  PSALTER 


FOR  WEEKLY   USE 

Vulgate  Numeration.  Hebrew  Numeration. 

I.Sunday.       Psalms        1-23  =  327  verses  and  23  psalms       1-24 


2.  Monday.           „ 
3.  Tuesday.           „ 
4.  Wednesday.     „ 
5.  Thursday.        „ 
6.  Friday.             „ 
7.  Saturday.         „ 

24-42  =  329 

43-67  =  389 
68-84  =  359 
85-104  =  370 
105-118  =  416 
119-150=339 

19 

25 

17 

20 
H 
32 


25-43 

44-68 

69-85 

26-105 

106-119 

120-150 


FOR  MONTHLY   USE 


1st  day. 

2nd  day. 

3rd  day. 

4th  day. 

5th  day. 

6th  day. 

7th  day. 

8th  day. 

9th  day. 
loth  day. 
nth  day. 
1 2th  day. 
1 3th  day. 


Vulgate  Numeration. 


Hebrew  Numeration. 


Psalms          1-7      80  verses  and  7  psalms 


8-14      84 
15-18      91 


67-69 


94 
84 
84 
76 


19-24 
25-30 
31-34 
35-37 
38-43  89 
44-48  76 
49-54  95 
55-6o 
61-66 


78 
78 


79 
250 


8-15 
16-19 
20-25 
26-31 

33-35 
36-38 
39-44 
45-49 
50-55 
56-61 
62-67 
68-70 
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Vulgate  Numeration. 

Hebrew  Numeration. 

1  4th  day. 

Psalms     70-72 

72 

Verses     3 

Psalms      71-73 

1  5th  day. 

73-76 

68 

4 

74-77 

1  6th  day. 

77-78 

85 

„             2 

78-79 

I7th  day. 

„          79-84 

9i 

6 

„          80-85 

1  8th  day. 

„          85-88 

96 

»         4 

86-89 

1  9th  day. 

„          89-94 

88 

»         6 

»          90-95 

20th  day. 

95-101 

84 

„         7 

„        96-102 

2  ist  day. 

„      102-104 

102 

»>         3 

„       103-105 

22nd  day. 

„      105-106 

91 

„             2 

„       106-107 

23rd  day. 

„      107-112 

81 

6 

„       108-113 

24th  day. 

,5              II3-H7 

68 

5 

„       114-118 

25th  day. 

5,      n8-       ) 

88 

55                   —    C. 

w       "9-    I 

26th  day. 

„       118-     i} 

88 

»       "9-l> 

27th  day. 

„       119-131 

95 

5,               13 

„       120-132 

2oth  day. 

5,            132-138 

94 

5,                   7 

„      133-139 

29th  day. 

„            I39-M4 

80 

»         6 

„       140-145 

3oth  day. 

„            I45-IS0 

70 

6 

„       146-150 

In  the  month  of  February,  when  the  28th 
arrives,  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  say  that 
day  the  whole  of  the  Psalms  for  the  2gth  and 
30th  day  of  the  month  as  well,  i.e.  Psalms  132 
to  150.  In  the  months  with  thirty-one  days — 
January,  March,  May,  July,  August,  October, 
and  December— Blosius'  beautiful  "  Sex  Psalmi 
Mirae  Suavitatis  et  Virtutis  "  can  be  said  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month,  for  the  Psalter  is  only 
divided  into  a  month  of  thirty  days.  These 
six  Psalms  were  compiled  by  the  holy  Abbot 

1  From  In  (Sternum,  Domine  (Lamed). 
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from  the  Psalter,  and  consist  of  about  ninety- 
three  verses  altogether.  They  may  be  found  in 
the  complete  editions  of  his  works,  for  example, 
Cologne,  1615,  pp.  651-654,  and  are  indeed  of 
rare  beauty  and  efficacy. 
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